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Foreword 


|= National Association of Secondary-School Principals has de- 
veloped into a service agency for the secondary schools of the coun- 
try. Constantly and diligently it endeavors to keep acquainted with 
jevelopments and trends in secondary education. Frequently com- 
mittees are formed to make a careful and searching study of those 
school practices which are considered educationally sound, promis- 
ing, and profitable and in harmony with the present-day educational 
needs of American youth, 

Student activities of many kinds have found their way into the 
school program. The growth has been steady and natural, based on the 
interests of youth and on an earnest desire on the part of forward- 
looking educators to develop an educational program that provides op- 
portunities for all youth to develop their potentialities and to encourage 
their interests so that they can live more happily and fmitfully. 

About ten years ago, a Committee on Student Activities was ap- 
pointed by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
to continue the study of problems in the field of student activities.’ 
An extensive study was made of the issues and problems that gave the 
greatest concern to school administrators and members of the school 
staff. Many problems on the administration of a student activity pro- 
gram were identified among school principals and a summary report was 
published as the December, 1941, issue of THE BULLETIN called 
Vitalizing Student Activities in the Secondary School. It followed a 
common pattem of stating problems in the form of questions and then 
presenting a discussion of principles and practices applicable to each 
of the problems. This new issue of THE BULLETIN follows, largely, 
the same pattern. It states the questions a school principal must face 
in the administration of the school program and then discusses generally 
accepted principles and prevailing practices as now found in our lead- 


ing secondary schools. 


* The Committee on Student Activities was composed of Owen A. Emmons, 
Principal, Cooley High School, Detroit, Michigan; Galen Jones, Principal, 
ainfield High School, Plainfield, New Jersey; John E. Wellwood (now de- 
eased), Principal, Central High School, Flint, Michigan; Bertie Backus, 
Principal, Deal Junior High School, Washington, D. C.; and Edgar G. Johnston, 
rofessor of Secondary Education, University of Michigan, Chairman. 
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Two striking differences in principles and practices are evident 
in this publication, when comparison is made with the publication a 


decade ago. 

1, The student activity program is now an established part of the total 
school program. It is not regarded as extra as it was years ago. The 
student council is now an effective and purposeful school organiza 
tion that can claim great achievement and profound respect among 
school students. 

2. School administrators are more concerned with control of all student 
activities. They are organized and supervised on the same basis as the 
traditional student-learning areas. Student activities have demon- 
strated their educational value to students and to schools and many 
schools have designated a member of the staff as a Supervisor of Stu 
dent Activities. The National Association of Secondary-School Prin 
cipals has placed on its staff, a Director of Student Activities to oper- 
ate on a national level. 

In the preparation of this publication individuals who have had 
extensive experience in student activities have been invited to prepare 
certain chapters. We are deeply indebted to them for their authorship 
of specific chapters. 

It is hoped that this survey of the current status and thinking of 
student activities may be helpful to those who are now responsible for 
the administration and supervision of student activities in our second- 
ary schools. 

PAUL FE. ELICKER 

Editor, THE BULLETIN 

National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


February 1, 1952. 
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CHAPTER I 


Critical Problems in the 
Administration of 


Student Activities’ 


EDGAR G. JOHNSTON 


I, considering the place of student activities in the secondary school 
of today, one is struck by the remarkable development which has taken 
place in the activities program in the past three decades. Paralleling 
the more formal activities of classroom and course of study is a vast 
array of clubs of various types, athletic teams, assembly programs, 
social gatherings, musical and dramatic performances, and journalistic 
enterprises. This ‘‘school within a school’’ rivals the formal curriculum 
in its claim for the interest and attention of pupils, as well as in its 
lemands upon the time and energy of teachers. Public interest fre- 
quently centers more around the successes and failures of athletic 
teams than in the less spectacular achievements in the classroom. 
Expenditures for the support of activities by individual pupils and their 
parents and from public funds warrant thoughtful attention to the ad- 
ministration of the activity program, and some appraisal of the results 
achieved. In the chapters which follow, consideration will be given 
and questions raised concerning the administration of specific phases 
of the program. It seems appropriate at this point to present an over- 
view of the program as a whole, and to point out certain shortcomings 





in that program as it exists in most secondary schools. 

During the past thirty years of their development, it is possible to 
trace three attitudes toward activities on the part of secondary-school 
people. At first, many conscientious teachers were opposed to extra- 
curricular organizations as interfering with the attention of pupils to 
the real business of the school—learning lessons. This point of view 
may be illustrated by the remark of a distinguished scholar and gentle- 


*Much of the material presented in this chapter appeared in the Harvard Educa 
tional Review for May, 1939, under the title ‘“‘Extra-curricular Activities Today: An ap- 
praisal.’’ Acknowledgment is made to the Review for permission to re-publish. 


Edgar G. Johnston is Professor of Education in the College of Education 


of Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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man of the old school who, in the course of an address, had occasion 
to refer to the development. ‘“‘Extracurricular activities,”” he snorted, 
‘*a new-fangled term for what in my day was known as dissipation.’’ 
It is probably fair to say that few workers in secondary schools today 
would echo this sentiment. 

But if extracurricular activities became respectable during the 
early twenties, there were still many people who felt that they were to 
be tolerated rather than encouraged. They were willing for pupils to 
have their games and clubs and parties as long as they found time to 
do their school work first and made few demands on teachers to help 
them carry on their programs, We still may find some vestiges of this 
attitude—for instance on the part of those who grimly insist that pupils 
who are failing in their ‘‘regular’’ work may have no part in activities. 
These are a sort of scholastic ice cream to be doled out as a reward 
to those who have first eaten their spinach and carrots (even if some 
pupils show clearly that they are allergic to spinach). We may find 
something of this point of view in the recent pronouncements of the 
distinguished president of a great university who before this associa- 
tion some years ago urged a return to the classics as the appropriate 
fare of the secondary school. Those who can not or will not profit 
from such a program are, in his judgment, not our concern. 

The majority opinion of secondary-school people today, however, 
would give to student activities a more important role. Few thoughtful 
leaders of secondary education fail to realize the positive contribution 
which activities may make to a functionally planned program. There 
has been an increasing mass of published material dealing with extra- 
curricular activities since the first volume treating them in any com- 
prehensive way appeared in 1926. The professional journals carry fre- 
quent articles dealing with clubs, athletics, dramatics, student coun- 
cils, and other student activities. One national magazine is devoted 
entirely to the topic School Activities and THE BULLETIN of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals has made a notable 
contribution to the literature of extracurricular activities in a series of 
special issues of which each is devoted entirely to the student council, 
assemblies, speech activities, and so on. STUDENT LIFE, also a 
monthly publication of the National Association of Secondary-Schoo! 
Principals, has likewise provided many suggestions for developing the 


activities program of the school. 


INSTANCES OF NON-ACHIEVEMENT 


The results achieved by the activity program in actual practice, 
however, have fallen short of the accomplishments hoped for by many 
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of its advocates. This lack of achievement may be traced in part to 
weaknesses in their administration. Attention is called to some of the 
more fundamental of these weaknesses in the conviction that only by 
their frank recognition and by concerted efforts at their elimination can 
the inherent values of the extracurricular program be achieved. 

I, Many schools have adopted the forms of an activity program 
without any real understanding by teachers and pupils of the function 
it should perform. 

All too frequently activities have been introduced in slavish imi- 
tation of a successful program in a neighboring school without con- 
sideration of local conditions, the necessary preparation of teachers 
and pupils to participate intelligently, or the gradual development es- 
sential to healthy growth. The result has been “‘self government’’ 
hastily introduced and as hastily abandoned, ambitious club programs 
which fell by their own weight, and ‘thome rooms’’ which are merely 
administrative conveniences. In a state survey conducted a number of 
years ago, the author had occasion to study the extracurricular programs 
of forty-two representative secondary schools. All of them had home 
rooms, but the only activity practiced in common was taking attendance! 
In one school the ‘home room’’ actually met four times a day—five 


o’clock to see that no one had escaped during the morning, five minutes 


minutes in the morning to take attendance, three minutes at twelve 


at one o’clock to catch any laggards to the afternoon session, and a 
three-minute roundup at four o’clock. In these same forty-two schools, 
there was practically no intramural program and the only interscho- 
lastic sports were football, basketball, and track, although the state 
boasts an all-year climate and its bathing beaches, tennis courts, and 
golf links are publicized by chambers of commerce. If even a small 
part of the values claimed for an activity program is to be achieved, 
one must constantly be asking the question ‘‘What is this activity for?” 
and organize the program in light of the answer. 

Il. We have been afraid of democracy. We have lacked faith in the 
ability of pupils to plan, to make intelligent decisions, and to accept 
responsibility. 

Too frequently student councils have been only thinly camouflaged 
agencies of administrative domination or attempts to shift the onus of 
liscipline to pupil shoulders. Some have been unwise experiments in 
granting pupils freedom for which they were not prepared and responsi- 
bilities the student body was not ready to accept. The sound position 
here was clearly stated by Bertrand Russell in his thought-provoking 
address before this association in Cleveland in February, 1939, ‘‘One 
who is to be a citizen of a democracy must be neither a slave nor a 
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rebel.’’ It is not a question of student or faculty control but faculty 
and student partnership in administering that complex institution which 
is the modern school. A newly elected student president asked his 
principal, ‘‘Just how much authority has the council?’’ The principal’s 
answer was: ‘‘Just as much as you want—and are willing to take re- 
sponsibility for.’’ 

This is the most crucial problem in the whole field of extracurric- 
ular activities and the one in which we have failed most. We have been 
afraid of democracy. In our fear that pupils might make mistakes, we 
have not allowed them to make decisions. We have doubted their abil- 
ity to choose leaders and have handpicked their leaders for them. Both 
pedagogical theory and our own experience should teach us that it is 
only by having the opportunity to make wrong decisions that pupils 
learn to make right ones; that it is only by the experience of choosing 
and having to stand by their choices that they acquire the ability to 
choose wisely. In a world where democracy is on the defensive and 
whole nations are schooled in servile obedience to a self-appointed 
leader, the schools of America can have no more important obligation 
than giving pupils actual experience of the shared responsibility for 
plans and decisions in the democratic way of life. 

Ill. Participation in the extracurricular program has been limited 
to too few pupils both through regulations denying opportunity to pu- 
pils scholastically unsuccessful and through failure to provide for ap- 
propriate distribution, 

If the activity program is of the educational! significance we have 
assigned to it, it is as illogical to require a pupil to maintain passing 
grades in order to participate in activities as it would be to say toa 
pupil, ‘‘You may not take English; you failed in algebra last semester.”’ 
It will be generally agreed that the formal curriculums of most secondary 
schools do not adequately meet the needs of the increasing numbers of 
**nonacademic’’ pupils in attendance. For some pupils, the less formal 
activities of the extracurricular represent the only phase of school 
experience in which they may achieve success and satisfaction. To 
deny them this opportunity is to refuse them the only real education 
the school affords for them. 

Even where we set no scholastic limitations, we too often allow a 
small number of the more capable—or more socially prominent—pupils 
to monopolize those opportunities available. A few years ago the chatr- 
man of the committee had occasion to analyze the extracurricular ac- 
tivities reported by seniors in a group of secondary-school yearbooks. 
In one school which prides itself on an extensive activity program, it 
was evident that little attention had been given to the distribution of 
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opportunity in this field. One senior was president of his class, captain 
of the football team, colonel in the R.O.T.C., and leading character in 
the senior play. He had held similar offices in his junior and sopho- 
more years. In all, there were forty-two designations of one kind or an- 
other following his name in the school annual. In the same school 
there were nineteen per cent of the senior class for whom nothing was 
found worthy of record! 

Another illustration is presented as being all too typical. Ob- 
servers visited a school which was making excellent use of its public 
address system. A student broadcast covered news of school interest 
as well as matters of local, state, and national importance. The items 
were well chosen and the comment intelligent and interesting. Upon 
inquiry, it was found that the commentator was a member of the public 
speaking class (with thirty enrolled) and was chosen by the teacher to 
give the broadcasts for the year. At the regular assembly the next day 
the design of a new seal was presented to the school in a simple but 
impressive ceremony. The presentation speech was made by the same 
student who had made the broadcast the day before. Following this 
was a one-act play, excellently chosen and well acted. The leading 
part was played by the same boy who had given the news broadcast and 
made the presentation speech! While this example may be somewhat 
extreme, it is certainly true that there are many schools where no at- 
tention is paid to the distribution of opportunity and no one knows how 
many pupils have no part in the program at all. Certainly the principal 
can make such information available. 

No thoughtful teacher can read Elmtown'’s Youth without the dis- 
turbing realization that to many pupils from ‘‘across the tracks’’ the 
extracurricular program of the school presents experiences as frustrat- 
ing as the routine of the classroom. Ample support for this conclusion 
is to be found in two of the basic studies of the Illinois Secondary- 
School Curriculum Program—The Hidden Costs Study and The Partici- 
pation in Extra-Class Activities Study.? In more than a fourth of the 
schools in this study, a required student activity fee was in excess of 
$10.00; two-fifths of the schools charge class dues ranging from $1.00 
to $5.00; the median cost of playing on an athletic team ranged from 
$2.10 for football to $50.00 for golf. It is not surprising to find that 
pupils from the upper third of the group in economic status participate 
in “‘primary group activities’’ (i.e. those with continuing membership 
and participation, such as athletic teams, clubs, music and dramatic 


2Hand, Harold C., Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies of the Ii- 


linois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 2, May, 1949, State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
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activities,etc.) on an average of three times as much as those from the 
lower third. In ‘‘leadership activities’’ (i.e. captaincies, chairman- 
ships, presidencies, and other offices) the ratio of upper to lower third 
ranges from 1.4 to 6.5! 

IV. The competitive aspects of the program have been over- 
emphasized. The winning of contests has been allowed to overshadou 
more important outcomes. 

In athletics we have long been accustomed to a situation where 
pupils divide themselves into gladiators and bench warmers. In its 
worst form, the system develops an exaggerated opinion of their own 
importance on the part of the spot-lighted few and a distorted sense of 
values in the rest of the student body. The growing interest in intra- 
mural sports and the action of several state-principals’ associations 
to reduce the emphasis on state contests of various kinds are encourag- 
ing signs, but the situation in general is still one deserving careful 
study on the part of those responsible for the educational program. 

In recent years we have seen the development of a wide range of 
state and national contests in other fields of school activity—speech, 
debating, dramatics, journalism, music, typewriting, and academic 
subjects. Unquestionably the contest idea has stimulated interest in 
improved standards of performance and has broadened the experience 
of those participating. There is little doubt, however, that the present 
over-emphasis has resulted in excessive participation by a few and 
neglect of the educational needs of the less capable—those who need 
the experiences most. In some instances, the contest represents thinly 
disguised exploitation of pupils to enhance the reputation of a sponsor 
or a cummunity. Often the effort to equip competitors and to finance 
their attendance at state and national contests has taxed local resources 
and diverted funds which should have been available for extension of 
opportunities within the school. 

Even more important is the criticism that competition is foreign to 
the objectives of many of these activities. Beating someone else has 
little to do with appreciating a symphony or understanding the problems 
involved in socialized medicine. In one state a leading newspaper pre- 
sents gold watches to winners in the state secondary-school debating 
contest. We all know schools which pride themselves on records won 
by contest bands, but where there are no courses in music appreciation 
and the musical opportunities for the student body as a whole are 
negligible. A much more wholesome development is to be found in the 
sponsoring of local or regional music festivals where the emphasis is 


not on competition, but on the elevation of musical taste and co- 
operation in a worth-while community undertaking. The democratic way 
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of life needs desperately to increase the tendencies and the opportuni- 
ties for co-operation, As long as the need for winning is allowed to 
dominate the school’s activities, these opportunities will not be real- 
ized. This is not a problem which can be solved by the individ- 
ual sponsor or the local school. Community pressure demands vic- 
tories and professional advancement is often dependent on the rec- 
ord of contests won. The needed redirection of emphasis depends 
upon concerted action by those responsible for the development of 
activities, 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has 
exerted a healthy interest in the limitation and regulation of contests 
through the work of the Contest Committee and the annual publication 
of a list of approved contests.’ The whole problem of contests in re- 
lation to the school activity program is deserving of thoughtful study. 
\lembers of the Association will follow with interest the reports of the 
Contest Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, which is carrying out a study of various phases of 
contests, under the chairmanship of Lowell B, Fisher of the University 
of Illinois. The first reports of this committee appeared in the North 
Central Association Uuarterly for January, 1951. 

V. In some instances, national organizations developed to encour- 
ige a particular phase of the activity program have devoted energy to 
promoting the organization and have lost sight of more inclusive 
objectives. 

The tendency of institutions is to become self-perpetuating. The 
result may be to crystallize the activity in question and to retard de- 
sirable developments in the activity program as a whole. At a time 
when we can observe some breaking down of the Chinese walls which 
isolate the subjects of the conventional curriculum it would be most 
unfortunate for compartmentalization to be developed in the relatively 
new field of the extracurricular. There are undoubted advantages to 
be gained from the leadership which state and national organizations 
may contribute. The touchstone by which their value may be measured 
is the extent to which they promete desirable pupil experiences within 
the individual school. 

The unfortunate influence of overemphasis on contests has al- 
ready been mentioned. National conventions of secondary-school or- 
ganizations also present some problems to which this Association should 
give attention. Organized on a representative basis, functionally re- 
lated to state organizations, and contributing to improved practices 


> Published annually in the October issue of The Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
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among secondary schools generally, they have a constructive service 
to perform. Where promotional interests have been allowed to over- 
shadow more important objectives and emphasis has been placed on 
securing large attendance, the results have been of questionable value. 
Indiscriminate invitation to secondary-school organizations to send 
delegates to state and national conventions lays an unwarranted fi- 
nancial burden on schools or individual pupils and presents a problem 
of appropriate supervision which many schools find difficulty in 
meeting. 

“‘Conventionitis’’ is a disease to which Americans seem to be 
peculiarly susceptible. It is appropriate that some attention be given 
to curbing its inroads on the secondary-school generation. The legiti- 
mate functions of national conventions of secondary-school organiza- 
tions, bases for selection of representatives, provision for financing 
attendance so as to equalize the burden of expense, means of assuring 
maximum returns in improved school practices are all questions de- 
serving thoughtful study by those responsible for leadership in extra- 
curricular activities. The organization of the National Association of 
Student Councils under the sponsorship of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and with a representative relationship to 
state organizations of similar character represents a desirable type of 
development. 

VI. Organizations representative of special groups in the commun- 
ity or engaged in promoting one point of view on controversial issues 
on which puplic opinion is divided are permitted in some instances to 
function as school organizations. 

This policy is in conflict with the obligation of the school to 
serve all pupils alike. Provisions for membership in school organiza- 
tions should be such that all may qualify on equal terms. Organiza- 
tions which deepen class lines or foster discrimination have no place 
in the democratic American secondary school. This does not mean that 
the school should not co-operate with youth-serving organizations 
representative of various community groups. Its facilities may well 
be made available on equal footing to all such organizations where 
this does not interfere with school activities. Sponsorship by the 
school should be limited to those organizations representative of the 
entire community and under the direct control of the school and schoo! 


personnel, 

A number of national fraternal orders and 
junior organizations whose membership is recruited from school-age 
youth. As ameans of indoctrinating the children and friends of members 
with the ideals of the organization, such junior orders perform a legiti- 


“*service clubs’’ have 
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mate function. Where they engage in projects for community betterment, 
they serve to capitalize youthful idealism and to inculcate a sense of 
civic responsibility. It is questionable, however, that these groups 
should be permitted to use the school for recruiting membership or that 
the clubs should perform school service functions. At best, such a 
policy permits usurpation by a selected group of responsibilities which 
should be carried out by a student council or other agency chosen 
through democratic election by a// pupils. At its worst, such an organi- 
zation may be an incipient fraternity or sorority. Of course these 
criticisms do not apply to clubs under the definite sponsorship of the 
school and open on a democratic basis to all, as in the case of Boy 
or Girl Scout Troups, Hi Y, Junior Red Cross, and similar nationally 
recognized character building organizations. 

We need to be alert to the danger that schools may be used as in- 
struments for promoting the propaganda of special interest groups. 
An amazing number of organizations designed to enlist and influence 
youth has sprung into existence.* Many of these have worthy aims. 





A group of Jefferson Junior High School pupils present “Why the Chimes 
Rang’’ before the student body. The play was the culmination of curriculum 
efforts in speech, English, music, practical arts, and other areas. 





“Chambers, M. M. Youth Serving Organizations. Washington, D, C.: The American 
Council on Education. 1941. 237 pp. 
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However, organizations with idealistic aims, vaguely defined, may be- 
come tools of reactionary or radical interest with axes to grind. In 
some instances, they represent one side of a controversial issue of 
public policy. For the school to identify itself with one section of 
public opinion through endorsement of an ex-parte organization is 
open to legitimate objection by those holding different views. 


VII. The activity program has not been vitally related to the 
curriculum. 

A recognition of the common aims and relationships of these two 
phases of the total school program will serve to vitalize both. In the 
words of a wise English schoolmaster, ‘‘A master in the art of living 
draws no sharp distinction between his work and his play, his labor 
and his leisure, his mind and his body, his education and his recreation. 
He hardly knows which is which. He simply pursues his vision of ex- 
cellence through whatever he is doing and leaves others to determine 
whether he is working or playing. To himself he always seems to be 
doing both. Enough for him that he does it well.’”* 

Something of this spirit is evident when the curriculum is viewed 
as ‘‘all the experiences of the child under the auspices of the school.”’ 
Curriculum and extracurriculum serve to supplement each other, there 
is no sharp dividing line between the two, and both are studied for 
their contribution to pupil growth. 


VIII. There has been no consistent effort to evaluate activities 
in terms of fundamental objectit es. 

Activities have frequently originated with no clear aim in view 
and continued through force of inertia. ‘‘We have always had a Latin 
club’’ and so we continue to have one even though the interest which 
once justified it may have disappeared. Assemblies are poorly planned 
because we have no clear conception of the values which may be 
achieved, 

If a raspberry patch is to be productive, it is necessary each fall 
to cut out the dead canes in order that the new shoots may have an op- 
portunity to grow. Neglected, it soon becomes a bramble patch, a 
tangle of dead and living vines, inaccessible and worthless. Too fre- 
quently the analogy is applicable to school activity programs. They 
have been allowed to develop aimlessly without regard to the functions 
the various activities were expected to perform, the extent to which the 
aims were being achieved, or the amount of dead wood awaiting the 


pruning shears. 


* Jacks, L. P. Education Through Recreation. New York: Harper and Brothers 
1932, Pp. 1-2, 
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Improved personnel records and new instruments of evaluation 
based on objectives hold much promise for constructive progress in 
this field. If activities are to make a significant contribution to the 
total educational program, teachers—and pupils—need constantly to 
be measuring outcomes in terms of clearly defined objectives. Instru- 
ments available to the local school for the study of its own situation 
are presented as part of the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Pro- 
gram® to which reference has already been made. School administrators 
and teachers will find of special interest the bulletins, How to Conduct 
the Hidden Costs Study and How to Conduct the Participation in E xtra- 
Class Activities Study. 

IX. Teacher-training institutions have failed to provide appropriate 
experiences for prospective teachers to prepare them for responsibil- 
ities in relation to extracurriculum activities. 

We have outlined majors in mathematics and English. We have 
provided practice teaching in the various subject fields. Preparation 
for the even more difficult duties of activity sponsorship has been 
entirely inadequate. Some progress has been made, especially in sum- 
mer sessions, in the provision of courses dealing with the supervision 
of activities. There has been little opportunity for teachers in train- 
ing to have actual responsibility for activity sponsorship under the 
guidance of experienced counselors. The philosophy that we learn to 
do by doing is certainly applicable here. 

At a recent meeting of a state-principals association, the com- 
mittee on teacher training cited this as the most notable problem in a 
survey of the orientation of beginning teachers. They come well pre- 
pared in subject fields, but knowing little of the duties of a home-room 
sponsor, the activities of a school club, or the function of the assembly. 
These responsibilities they have to learn by trial and error on the job. 
Probably this will always be true in some measure. A program of in- 
service training is a responsibility of the alert principal. His task 
will be rendered easier, however, as institutions for the preparation of 
teachers recognize the importance of giving prospective teachers mean- 
ingful experiences in this important phase of their future responsibilities. 

X. Duties in relation to the activity program have not received ad- 
equate recognition in considering the teacher's load. 

This has a great deal to do with explaining the lack of enthusiasm 
and understanding on the part of some teachers, as we have come to 
realize that secondary-school education is not something that can be 
kept within the four walls of a classroom or the strict confines of the 
laily schedule. It has been natural that ability to sponsor activities 


*Hand, Harold C. Op. cit. 
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has been considered in selecting teachers and that extracurricular 
duties have been made a definite part of the teacher’s responsibility. 
Frequently, however, the broadened conception of the school’s role 
has been accompanied by no recognition of the increased burden placed 
upon the teacher’s shoulders. This has been true both of school ad- 
ministrators and of the general public, which has come to expect more 
service of the school while decreasing its support. The result has 
been an application of the ‘‘stretch-out’’ in education. It is not sug- 
gested that for every club sponsorship a class should be withdrawn 
from the teaching load. At the same time we must recognize and get 
the public to recognize the increased demands which are being made 
on the teacher’s time and energy. The appropriate ‘‘teaching load”’ 
should be determined in the light of a realistic consideration of the 
teacher’s total contribution to the school. Intelligent leadership in the 
activity program is more and not less difficult than traditional lesson 
hearing. Only through appropriate recognition of the teacher's varied 
duties are we likely to realize the maximum educational contribution 


of the activity program. 


WEAKNESSES NOT INSURMOUNTABLE 


During the past thirty years of their development, it is possible to 
trace three attitudes toward activities and to realize the maximum edu- 
cational contribution of the activity program. The weaknesses which 
have been pointed out are serious and, unfortunately, all too common. 
They are not insurmountable. Here and there, individual schools have 
developed programs which are vitally related to the educational objec- 
tives of the school. Others may profit from their experience. School 
administrators and activity sponsors need constantly to be asking 
themselves, ‘‘What is this activity for?’’ ‘‘Are we achieving the ends 
sought?’’ ‘“‘Are we actually developing self-reliance, the desire to 
reach decisions democratically, creative ability on the part of youth?”’ 
The Association can render its chief service as it pools the experience 
of its members and their combined influence in the solution of these 


problems. 



































CHAPTER II 


The Relation of Activities 
To the Curriculum 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


Hes schools are usually more concerned with providing an educa- 
tional program appropriate to pupil needs than with specifying the par- 
ticular relationships between activities and the curriculum. In theory 
they recognize that both curriculum and extracurriculum are devices to 
facilitate learning, and for that reason they consider it educationally 
inimportant to distinguish sharply between them. 

Nevertheless, this topic presents a practical problem: How best 
can the high school organize its pupil activities? This is no rhetorical 
question; it is a practical one faced by every principal and staff. The 
great majority of high schools offers a wide variety of pupil activities; 
2 lesser number, however, has fitted these activities into the whole ed- 
ucational program and the daily time schedule. The situation may be 
compared with a symphony orchestra in which each of the players is a 
virtuoso but whose music sounds unpleasant because the maestro fails 
to give adequate time for rehearsal. It is at this point of implementing 





the co-ordination of pupil activities that many high schools, like the 
maestro, fall down. From the viewpoint of organization, therefore, this 
topic is practical indeed. 

Public high schools agree that activities are important and that 
’ pupils should be encouraged to participate in them. They agree that 
activities deserve more educational respectability; that is, they should 
not be considered poor relatives to the curriculum, They agree that 
activities tend to develop a “‘we’’ spirit and provide more informal 
face-to-face relationships between teachers and pupils, and that they 
have the effect of making school more attractive to the pupil.’ Schools 
agree that activities enrich the formal curriculum, take up the slack in 
leisure time for pupils that have time on their hands, and enable the 
student to gain practice in initiative and responsibility and to widen 


' Several recent studies of high-school holding power reveal that participation in 
activities is a factor in reducing the number of drop-outs. 


Ellsworth Tompkins is Specialist for Large High Schools in the U., S. 
{fice of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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his horizons of interest. Schools agree, in effect, chat activities play 
a leading role in the development of boys’ and girls’ social skills. 

High schools have not always agreed on these points. At one 
time many high-school teachers and principals resisted the introduc- 
tion of activities into the school program because they were believed 
to interfere with the pupil’s systematic acquisition of subject matter. 
The whole story of the development of pupil activities in the second- 
ary school has been recounted by Fretwell, Jones, Terry, McKown, 
Grizzell, and others; there is little need to detail it here.? But brief 
reference to the rapid expansion of the high-school enrollment is in 
order, because it has been a major reason for the gradual acceptance 
of activities as an integral part of the high-school educational program. 
The number enrolled in the last four years of high school per 100 pop- 
ulation 14—17 years of age was 11 per cent in 1900, 15 per cent in 
1910, 32 per cent in 1920, 51 per cent in 1930, 73 per cent in 1940, 
and 75 per cent in 1950. Fifty years ago, approximately one out of 10 
youth of secondary-school age was in high school; today three of every 
four of that age group are there. 

As high-school enrollments increased and the compulsory school- 
leaving age advanced in every state, the character of secondary educa- 
tion underwent changes to adjust to its enlarged membership. One of 
these changes was the expansion of pupil activities. One would like 
to say that most high schools foresaw the problem of attracting and 
holding all normal youth enrolled in school and so developed activity 
programs to help meet their needs and interests, but such a statement 
would be untrue. Actually, activities flourished because pupils were 
attracted to them. Most schools did not plan it that way. 

Although high schools tend to agree on the importance of pupil! 
activities to the educational program, they do not agree on how best to 
organize for providing and co-ordinating these activities. There is no 
reason why they should agree if the individual school has given careful 
study to the problem of how best to provide and co-ordinate the activ- 
ities needed by its own pupils. Here are some questions that a school 
interested in fulfilling its responsibility to its students might consider: 


To what extent do pupils participate in the activity program? 

Have staff meetings been held to consider what the school should do to 
provide activities for all pupils? 

Have all pupils been canvassed for their preferences regarding suct 
activities? 

How has the high school provided a daily time schedule adapted to the 


programing of activities? 





? Spears, Harold. The High School for Today. New York: American Book Company, 
1950, p.141, for a tabular arrangement of the recent development of activities. 
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How has the high-school principal provided for the direction and co- 
ordination of pupil activities? 

Has the co-ordinator been given some released time from teaching duties 
to perform his job? (If the principal is co-ordinator, does he devote suf- 
ficient of his own time to the co-ordination of pupil activities?) 

How have the principal and faculty made provision for sharing responsi- 
bility for extraclass activities with pupils? 

How has the school appraised the amount and quality of pupil participa- 
tion in extraclass activities? 


The relation of activities to the curriculum in a particular high 
school can be determined only when the school has expressed its re- 
sponsibility for pupil activities, has specified desired outcomes of 
that responsibility, and has undertaken to implement and evaluate 


its objectives. 


HOW SCHOOLS ORGANIZE FOR PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


School organization for extraclass activities generally follows one 
of these three patterns: 

l. The activity period, which is intended to provide for most extraclass 
activities within the daily time schedule, 

2. The core program, which consolidates much of the extraclass activ- 
ities with the class activities, 

3. The before-school and after-school activities program, which provides 
formostof the extraclass activities outside the regular school session. 


Though these patterns of organization operate differently, they do not 
necessarily differ as to objectives. It is quite possible for an individ- 
ual school to use a combination of these procedures; many of them do. 
Nevertheless, the procedure adopted by a particular school reflects its 
philosophy in organizing extraclass activities. Patterns 1 and 2 indi- 
cate that the school has planned to provide pupil activities within the 
daily time schedule; pattern 3 does not indicate whether there has been 
over-all planning or whether activities have, like Topsy, “just growed.”’ 


The Activity Period 

High schools employing the activity period point out that it is a 
means for providing co-ordination of pupil activities in home room, as- 
sembly, group guidance, club program, and intramurals. For example, 
in one school the activity period on Monday and Tuesday may be de- 
voted to the club program, on Wednesday to assembly, on Thursday to 
home-room discussion, and on Friday to stated meetings, such as the 
student council, intramurals, or other activity suited to a school’s 
particular program. At the beginning of the activity period, the pupil 


reports to his home room and then proceeds to whatever assignment he 
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has for that day; on the day set aside for home-room discussion, he 
and his classmates remain in the home room. 

Practices for scheduling activity periods differ. An example of a 
regular daily activity period is found in the Robert E. Lee Senior High 
School, Baytown, Texas (1,150 enrollment), where it is scheduled from 
10:23 to 11:03 A.M. daily as follows: 

MONDAY—Student council meeting and all other students in home room, 

TUESDAY—Club activities. Pupils not participating in the club program 

are assigned to study groups presided over by teachers 
not sponsoring clubs during the current semester. 

WEDNESDAY—Home-room guidance programs and/or separate assemblies 

for boys and girls. Topics at the girls’ assemblies have 
included ‘Being a Real Person,’’ by a Girl Scout execu- 
tive; ‘‘Personality,’’ by a bank executive; ‘‘Feminine Hy- 
giene,’’ by a woman gynecologist. Boys’ assemblies 
have presented talks such as ‘‘Venereal Disease,’’ by a 
physician; ‘‘Getting a Job,’’ by the personnel director of 
a corporation; and ‘‘The Scriptures and Everyday Life,”’ 
by a minister. 

THURSDAY—Juniors and seniors in home-room discussions; sophomores 

in assembly. 

FRIDAY—Sophomores in home-room discussions; juniors and seniors in 

assembly. 

At the Appalachian High School, Boone, North Carolina (251 en- 
rollment), the activity period is held from 8:40 to 9:30 A.M. daily ac- 
cording to this plan: MONDAY—group guidance; TUESDAY—club ac- 
tivities; WEDNESDAY¥—home-room discussions and activities planned 
by each home room; THURSDAY—club activities; FRIDAY— assembly 
program. 

Some schools have experimented by changing the position of the 
activity period. One example is the high school at Fmporia, Kansas 
(700 enrollment), where in 1949 the activity period was shifted fron 
Period 6 (3:15 to 3:50 P.M.) to Period 3 (10:30 to 11:05 A.M.). 

The Abraham Lincoln High School at San Jose, California (800 
enrollment), has a “‘sliding’’ activity period which allows flexible daily 
scheduling of activities with all-school participation, on school time.’ 
The school day runs from 8 A.M. to 3:15 P.M. The time from 8 to 8:30 
is a ‘‘Conference Period,’’ with faculty members in their rooms and 
counselors in their offices for individual help, personal conferences, 
and committee work with students. This period is optional for the 
student in need of help, but is required of the student who is deficient 
in his work. It has proved a very satisfactory alternative to the cus- 


> Shipp, Frederic T., ‘tA Flexible Daily Schedule for a Modern High School,’’ 
American School Board Journal, October 1945, p. 58. 
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*tafter-school’’ period, when tired students and exhausted teach- 


ers find constructive work difficult. 


The seven-period day begins at 8:30 A.M. with six 50-minute pe- 


riods 


levoted to academic work; 40 minutes to lunch; and the sev- 


enth, a 50-minute period, to an activity period. These activities, 


which 


formerly were ‘‘extra-,’’ now are ‘‘cocurricular’’ and have be- 


come an integral nart of the total curriculum. Scheduling these activ- 


ities on schoo! time permits maximum student participation and pro- 


vides 


adequate faculty direction. This activity period actually is a 


‘floating period,’’ and may be scheduled in between any of the subject 


periods or at the beginning or close of the day. Its scheduling is an- 
nounced either on the faculty bulletin board before school or in the 


principal’s bulletin read to all students at the beginning of the second 


period. 


There is no interruption or disturbance of the subject periods 


aside from moving the remaining periods one hour later in the regular 


school 


counci 


jay. Such a period provides for assemblies, rallies, student 
1, clubs, and other meetings, and also permits the shortening of 


the school day without disturbing the subject classes. Illustrations of 
the use of this ‘‘floating’’ period without subject period interruption or 


elimination are: 


l. 


4 
z 


~ 
; 


A 


Before first period to collect materials for the Red Cross 

Registration period for enrollment purposes or for the issuance of 
report cards 

Extension of second period for war-bond organization and drive 
Assembly between the second and third periods 

Clubs between the fifth and sixth periods 

Excusing the entire school an hour earlier to attend a cross-town base- 
ball game 

On an average of twice each week there is no all-school activity for 
this special period. This floating period then becomes an ‘‘S’’ (for 
**study’’) period and a subject period is repeated, in rotation. This 
may follow the subject period to be repeated or may occur later in the 
day. The “'S Period’’ usually is used for supervised study, individual 
conferences, or committee work. Its informal and individual character 
permits a weekly meeting of the student council, without penalty to the 
students and without subject class interference. Occasionally larger 
groups, such as the senior class, meet during this ‘‘S Period,’’ while 
the balance of the school remains in class. Consequently, the subject 
periods actually gain additional time throughout the year. This past 
semester, for example, the class period time averaged 55 minutes in- 
stead of the 50 minutes originally allotted. 


typical week follows: 


MONDAY—"'S Period’’—with one of the subject periods repeated. This 
may follow the subject period to be repeated or may occur 
later in the day. 
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TUESDAY—Club Day—hobby or interest clubs for all students. Faculty 
members act as sponsors. 

WEDNESDAY—Assembly—usually of a cultural nature. 

THURSDAY"'S Period’’—a subject period, repeated in rotation. 

FRIDAY—Assembly—usually entertainment; or a brief rally, with school 
dismissed early for a cross-town athletic contest. 


The weekly schedule is flexible and may be varied to suit the 
school’s convenience. For example, if an assembly speaker can be 
secured for Thursday, and not Wednesday, the shift is made with no 
difficulty. The schedule described has proved satisfactory to pupils, 
teachers, and administrators because: (1). It allows flexible daily sched- 
uling of activities with all-school participation on school time; (2). It 
provides minimum interruption or elimination of subject classes; (3). It 
gives additional time to these subjects when there is no major activity 
to be scheduled; and (4). It builds morale through the expanded schoo! 
activity program. 

An unusual type of rotating time schedule, recently described by 
Gaumnitz and Wright, is found in the East Hampton, Connecticut, High 
School.* The school day has five one-hour periods, of which four are 
regular class periods and one is an X or Z period. The X period occurs 
once on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, and is used for addi- 
tional curriculum experiences for pupils; the Z period comes at the 
time of the third period on Wednesday and is an activity period. The 7 
period on the first and third Wednesdays of the month is devoted to 
organized clubs and a variety of activities, such as plays, rifle compe- 
tition, photography, nature study, and dancing, many of which extend 
beyond the school day and outside the school walls. On the second 
Wednesday the Z period is set aside for assemblies; on the fourth Wed- 
nesday it is devoted toclass meetings, student council meetings, home- 
room guidance, and planning for the annual senior class excursion to 
Washington. All of these activities are regarded as equal in importance 
with the classroom work in achieving the objectives of the school. 
The schedule at Fast Hampton indicates what a small high school can 
do to provide for pupil activities within the framework of a rotating 
time schedule. 

The time at which the activity period occurs in the regular school 
session is subject to wide variation in practice. Administratively, it 
may be conveniently scheduled for the first or last period of the day, 
but the last period is usually considered undesirable if pupils are 
given the choice of participating in the activity period or ending their 


* Education Unlimited: A Community High School in Action, Washington, D. C. 
Government Printing Office, Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 5. East Hampton 
is a 6-year high school enrolling 350 pupils. 
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school day without participating. In general, the placing of the activ- 
ity period during the school day calls for decision by the school to 
satisfy local conditions. 

Proponents of the activity period claim that it is advantageous for 


these reasons: 


1. The opportunity to participate in an activity of their choice is avail- 
able to all! pupils. 

2, Provision is made for all teachers to contribute to the activity period 
through sponsorship of a group, guidance of home-room pupils, faculty 
discussion, etc. A staff member not sponsoring a group is given an 
alternate, equitable assignment, so that the activity program enlists 
the responsibility of all the faculty rather than those willing ones who 
choose to participate. 

3. The activity period stresses the value of extraclass activities by giv- 
ing them a status coequal with that of the curriculum. 

4. Administration, faculty, and pupils assume joint responsibility for 


developing effective activities. 








A group of pupils of the Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois, form a 
chorus group which was part of a Christmas pageant presented by the students 
for the student body and the community 
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The Core Program 

Approximately 833 public high schools now have core programs, of 
which 86 per cent is in grades 7,8,9.° Many of these schools have 
planned extraclass activities as part of the core program. They make 
the point that it is unwise to separate class and extraclass activities, 
and that it is better to effect a co-ordination of them within the larger 
block of time under which the core operates. As pupils in the core fre- 
quently participate more extensively in planning their educational pro- 
gram, it is claimed that activities, whether considered formal or infor- 
mal, should be merged. Apparently this is an ideal toward which many 
schools are striving; the periodical literature contains many references 
to the desirability of unifying the cocurriculum and the curriculum, If 
one accepts the statement that the curriculum consists of all school- 
provided pupil experiences, a clear distinction between curriculum and 
cocurriculum is considered artificial. It all depends, of course, on how 
broadly or narrowly the school defines ‘‘curriculum.’’* 

The statistics show that most of the attempts to merge extraclass 
activities with the core program have occurred in the junior high school 
grades. The significance of the merger of class and extraclass activities 
in core programs does not necessarily lie in statistics so much as in 
the results achieved qualitatively. Schools experimenting with the 
core program claim they are pioneering on new educational frontiers 
and that the outcomes of their efforts may blaze a trail which sooner or 
later large numbers of schools will decide to follow. Spokesmen for 
the core program say that the activity period, though more satisfactory 
than out-of-session organization, fails to provide sufficient integration 
of class and extraclass activities. 

One illustration of the core-program approach to pupil activities is 
found in the New School (250 enrollment), of Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois (2800 enrollment). The New School is the 
name given to the core program operating in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 
for those pupils who elect to participate. It consists of a block of tw« 
periods and occurs in this sequence: 


FRESHMAN CORE—Orientation 

1, Finding Myself in School and Community 
2. Choosing a Vocation 

3. New Horizons through Literature 

4, The United States and World Affairs 


S Wright, Grace. Core Curriculum in Public High Schools. Washington, D. C. 
Government Printing Office, Office of Education Bulletin 1950, No. 5. 

© For a fuller discussion of the characteristics of the core program, see Spears, 
Harold. The High School for Today. New York: American Book Company, 1950, 
pp. 98-120. 
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SOPHOMORE COREWorld Mindedness 

1. The Atomic Age 

2. War and Peace 

3. The Development of Law and Justice 

4. Theater, Motion Pictures, Radio, and Television 
JUNIOR CORE—American Life and Culture 

1. The American People 

2. America in Literature 

3. The United States Government, Its Structure and Development 
4, The Development of the American Economic System 
SENIOR CORE=Life Adjustment 

1. College and Careers 

2. Our Literary Heritage 

3. Consumer Education 

{. Marriage and Family Living 


It is recommended that pupils plan to remain in the core program 
for four years in order that maximum benefit be gained; however, this 
is not a requirement. The plans for the core program were evolved by 
teachers, pupils, and parents over a number of years, and they involve 


’”* approach which contrasts with the more specialized 


a “‘slice of life 
emphasis usually found in the high-school history or English class. 

Among the important emphases of the cores are experience in cur- 
riculum planning by both pupils and teachers, preparation of a develop- 
mental reading program for varying levels of ability and interest, use 
f a laboratory period for the improvement of language skills, planning 
a program of social development for each class member, and participa- 
tion in evaluating the outcomes of the course. At each one of these 
evels of emphasis, pupil activities ordinarily considered extraclass 
are integrated with the core through pupil-teacher planning. No dis- 
tinction is made between class and extraclass activities. The core 
group is concerned with how best to plan activities by which they can 
learn most effectively. Sometimes, as a group they participate in the 
extracurriculum of the school, but they have little time individually to 
io so. Their extracurriculum is no different from their curriculum, 

A recent Junior Section in American Life and Culture undertook to 
attend appropriate movies, lectures, dramatic productions, symphony 
concerts, and exhibitions. They made visits to historical, scientific, 
ind fine arts museums. They worked extensively in providing pictorial 
material in the form of graphs, exhibits, and blackboard drawings that 
were often elaborate. Moving pictures were taken and shown by the 


students to illustrate changing ideas and styles. In addition, the 
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class participated as a unit in the intramural program of the school and 
programed many trips and parties, including a hay-ride, a bowling par- 
ty, a family picnic, and an evening at Riverview Park. Parents took 
an active interest and participated inthe social and curricular activities. 

It is not possible here to describe fully the extent to which the | 
core program capitalized on the merger of class and extraclass pupil 
activities. The program at the New School, however, suggests that the 
**slice of life’? approach to the curriculum, by cutting across usual 
subject-matter lines, can have the effect of integrating pupil activities 


of all kinds under the impulse of group planning. 


Out-of-Session Activities 

The story of how pupil activities developed in public high schools 
is well known.’ The reason for once calling them extracurricular stems 
from the fact that during the first decade of this century little connec- 
tion was recognized between them and the curriculum. Teachers who 
had an interest in the social, literary, or athletic experiences of pu- 
pils, and teachers who felt a kinship for youth frequently initiated and 
carried on the sponsorship of activities without much help from the 
school authorities or other teachers, some of whom looked with dis- 
favor on pupil activities. The very terminology which has been used 
to indicate these activities portrays their progress: extracurriculum, 
extraclass, cocurriculum, core program, experience curriculum. The 
polarity that formerly existed between curriculum and extracurriculum 
has diminished year by year until now it is generally accepted that 
they are closely related, that one implements the other, and that no 
clear distinction should be drawn between them. The role of pupil 
activities in relation to the curriculum has progressed from that of out- 
sider to partner. 

The great majority of public high schools, regardless of how they 
organize activities, make it plain to students through assembly pro- 
grams, home-room notices, pupil handbooks, group and individual coun- 
seling, student council discussions, and orientation sessions that their 





participation in some form of school activity is desirable. One of the 
first things a pupil finds out about high school is the number and vari- 
ety of extraclass activities. His handbook tells him, his home-roon 
teacher tells him, his fellow pupils tell him. His participation 
earnestly sought as a matter of school policy. One has only to thun 


7 See Fretwell, Elbert K., Extra-cwricular Activities in Secondary Schools, Bost 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931; Jones, Galen, Extracurricular Activities in Relatior 
to the Curriculum, New York: Teachers College Contribution to Education, No. 667 
1935; Tompkins, Ellsworth, Extraclass Activities for ALL Pupils, Washington, D. 
Government Printing Office, Office of Education Bulletin 1950, No. 4. 
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through the typical pupils’ handbook published by thousands of high 
schools to realize how completely the pupil is informed of the purposes 
and specifications of the activity program. 

In a number of schools, however, little time within the daily class 
sessions has been found for these activities. In most, but not all 
schools, this situation has resulted from unwillingness on the part of 
the school to give coequal curricular status to pupil activities. Cer- 
tain schools, particularly those in economically favored districts, have 
studied the problem and thought it desirable to continue scheduling 
most activities before or after school or in the evening. Yet it appears 
that an increasing number of schools are taking the position that a 
good way to assure the contribution of the entire staff to the activities 
program is to place much of it within the daily time schedule. 

Particular advantages of scheduling pupil activities outside the 
regular daily session have been detailed." Some of these are: 


1. It extends the school day only for those participating 

2. It requires no elaborate machinery or extra personnel to manage 

3. It permits larger sections of activities 

4. It permits the individual pupil to engage in a greater number of activ- 
ities 

5. It does not complicate the daily time schedule 

6. It permits meetings to end as desired, without prescribed limits 

7. It is more easily adapted to the larger school, or to the school on 


- 


double session 
Teachers who desire to sponsor activities make the best sponsors 


x 


Whether these outweigh the disadvantages inherent in such a schedule 
remains for the particular school to determine. Some disadvantages 
may be cited: 
1. Selective rather than extensive pupil participation frequently occurs 
2. Only a segment of the staff is usually concerned 
3. There is likely to be an overdemand for certain staff members as 
sponsors 
4. lt appears to place activities in a role subsidiary to the curriculum 
5. It often forces pupils to choose between extraclass and personal non- 
school activities 
6. le tends to exclude pupils who may have to work before and after 
school 
7. It tends to operate against pupils of lesser scholastic achievement 
8. It often results in an unco-ordinated activity program 
9. Ie is likely to result in lack of co-ordination of home-room activities 
with other activities 
10. It makes for relative difficulty in collecting data, statistics, estab- 


lishing trends, and the like. 


* See Tompkins, Ellsworth, Extraclass Activities for ALL Pupils, Op cit, pp. 22— 23. 
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In Revieu 

In reviewing the three patterns of organization used by schools in 
scheduling extraclass activities, it should be remembered that the ac- 
tivity period occupies a middle position. It provides a regular time 
within the school session for home-room check-period, home-room dis- 
cussion, group guidance, assembly, club and intramural program, and 
stated meetings. It does not go so far as the core in attempting to 
merge curriculum and cocurriculum. Though it may not necessarily 
eliminate all after- or before-school activities, it has the effect of ap- 
plying the total professional resources of the staff to the pupil-activity 


program. 
Regardless of type of activity organization, however, the genera! 
characteristics of a good program of extraclass activities should: 


f 
) 


1. Be constructive, so as to provide for the whole educational activity 

the school; thus it will become a planned structure rather than being a 

partly planned or neglected one, 

2. Grow out of the life of the school and not be imposed, 

3. Be accepted whole-heartedly by teachers, whose responsibility it is ¢ 
develop the pupil activity program, 

4. Be a supervised program in which all teachers and pupils have a part, 

5. Develop intelligent public opinion in knowing and understanding the 
problems of the whole school and sharing in their solution, 

6. Recognize the pupil’s rights, duties, privileges, and obligations as a 

citizen of the school, 

Be a major responsibility of the high-school principal, with the help 

teachers and pupils, to develop a constructive policy toward improving 


the school’s pupil activity program. 


‘ 


The over-all aims of the pupil activity program are: 

1. To lead to the development of worhy use of leisure time, se! 
realization, and positive ethical and civic attitudes on the part of all 
pupils in the high school, 

2. To engage the total resources of the faculty and the school in the 
study of the school’s role in providing cocurricular experiences for all 
pupils, and 

3. To serve all pupils democratically without social, economic, or sch 


. 1 
lastic restrictions. 


* Adapted from Fretwell, Elbert K., Extra-curricular Activities in Secondary 
Schools, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. 
19 See Extraclass Activities for ALL Pupils, op cit, p. 30. 














CHAPTER III 


The Director of Student Activities 


MARTHA GRAY 


} = student activities director holds a responsible position which 
is fast finding favor in our better-organized secondary schools, Stu- 
jent activity programs do not run themselves, Even the finest clubs 
and councils are likely to go at cross purposes, to duplicate each 
sther’s efforts, and to cause friction unless their activities are care- 
fully co-ordinated by an experienced supervisor who understands the 
worth of the program as a whole as well as the values of its various 
‘ganizations. This supervision used to be handled by the principal, 
since he is legally responsible for the activities of his students, but 
the ever-widening scope of secondary education has made it desirable 
that the principal delegate this responsibility to a director of student 
activities, It is quite common practice to set up a faculty committee 
on student activities to assist the director. The personnel of this com- 
mittee may consist of such sponsors as the head of sports, the news- 
paper sponsor, and the drama and music department heads, These people 
may be ex officio members or the membership may be elected. The com- 
mittee is usually on a meet-on-call basis, ready to consider specific 
problems as they may arise. The principal is, of course, a member of 
this committee, and its chairman is the director of activities. 


WHO SHOULD BE THE DIRECTOR OF ACTIVITIES? 


The position of director of activities should be filled on the basis 
of the candidate’s understanding, enthusiasm, experience, capabilities, 
and co-operation rather than on sex or age. Although we shall, for 
convenience, refer to the director of activities as ‘‘the,’’ the question 
»f sex should not be an important consideration in filling this position. 


Age, too, may be disregarded, barring extremes. Obviously, this is 


os 


the place for a young and inexperienced teacher, nor is it the place 
t a person who has lost, with the passage of years, the ability to 


Martha Gray is Director of Student Activities in the Evanston Township 


gh School, Evanston, Illinois. 
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share the enthusiasm and the forward-looking viewpoint of youth. What, 
then, are the more important requirements in selecting a director of 
activities? 

1. A willingness to work with the principal, serving as his repre- 
sentative and loyally interpreting his policies to students and to spon- 
sors. The director keeps the principal constantly informed of trends 
and plans, recognizing the principal’s right and obligation to establish 
policies. There is no need for that altogether distasteful expression 
**veto power’’ when the director, working with the principal, guides the 
thinking of sponsors and students in the co-operative management of 
the school. Thus the director must be willing to sacrifice personal 
popularity, if necessary, for integrity and respect. He must believe 
and say, ‘*This is the wise course of action.’’ He must refuse to say, 
**I agree with you students, of course, but the principal doesn’t under- 
stand us.’’ The director must have the courage to talk through, with 
the principal, any disagreement in viewpoints and then to uphold loy- 
ally the outcome of such a discussion. The director, therefore, is a 
person in whom the principal has complete confidence and on whose 
loyal co-operation he can always rely. 

2. An abiding faith in the opportunities and benefits inherent in a 
student activity program. 

3. A desire to open these opportunities to every student in the 
school, each according to his interests, his needs, and his ability to 
benefit. 

4, A sense of impartiality in dealing with the parts of the activity 
program. Students and faculty must be convinced that the director 
wants as much for music and drama, for instance, as he wants for dances 
and sports. Breaking it down still further, they must be certain that 
the swimming team, for instance, is as important to him as is the foot- 
ball team, and that the freshman camival means as much in his eyes as 
the senior ball. 

5. The experience of actual sponsorship, preferably in several 
areas of activity. 

6. A willingness to lend a hand in planning events or meeting dif- 
ficulties. The successful director is skillful in practice as well as in 
theory, and his abilities are recognized. This is no place for a ‘‘has- 
been’’ sponsor. 

7. Courage in policy-making and a readiness in assuming the re- 
sponsibilities for his policies, with no tendency to shift that responsi- 


bility if plans miscarry. 
8. A liking for the detailed planning inherent in co-ordinating 2 
activity program. This includes the imagination and vision necessary 
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to such planning, together with the realism of plain hard work in carry- 
ing it through to a successful conclusion. 

9, A flexibility of temperament which compromises rather than in- 
sists, ‘‘Do it my way or not at all.’’ In other words, the director 
should show a willingness to reach a goal slowly and by easy stages, 
if necessary. 

10. Faith in the importance of his work and a consequent willing- 
ness to give it time and thought, ever evaluating his policies in the 
light of possible changes in the community, the local educational ob- 
jectives, and the diversified needs of the student body. 


WHAT IS THE JOB OF THE DIRECTOR OF ACTIVITIES? 


\ Planner 

The director of activities is a planner, a co-ordinator, and a leader. 
In his first capacity, as a planner, he often works a year ahead. For 
instance, as he evaluates the home-coming celebration in October, he 
makes detailed notes as to its successes and shortcomings, filing 
these notes for use with the students and sponsors when the time comes 
to plan the corresponding event for the next year. He constantly stud- 
ies policies involved in eligibility, crowd control, admission fees, and 
all other phases of the activity program so that he may have on hand 
his suggestions for improvement. He encourages students and spon- 
sors to evaluate their own activities and the activities of all other 
groups. He inculcates in these people the attitude of ‘‘How can we 
improve this event?’’ rather than the too-common question, “Did we 
make as much money as they did last year?’’ One of the most important 
pieces of work handled by the activity director as a planner is the 
making of the calendar of activities for the year to come, Here is a 
sample procedure: 

1. As soon as the school dates (opening, closing, holidays, etc.) 
ire established, prepare a squared-off calendar, a full-size sheet of 
cardboard, running from early September through late June, dating 
each square and listing the day of the week. Since few events are 
scheduled on Sundays, those days may be omitted. This chart should 
be ready in February. 

2. Prepare a form for every student activity which reserves any 
dates for any purpose. On this form the activity sponsor will request 
ill dates for the coming year, listing the event, the date, the time, and 
the place. Distribute these forms to the sponsors in March, setting 
an early April deadline. 

3. When all requests have been received, study them carefully, 
keeping in mind such desirable policies as these: 
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a. Conflicts, of course, must be avoided. This applies to dates, 
housing facilities, and possible audiences. 

b. Ticket selling events should be spaced at least two weeks 
apart, wherever possible. 

c. A balance in activities is important. For instance, it is better 
to schedule a boys’ dance in October followed by a turnabout 
in November rather than to schedule two consecutive turnabouts. 

4. Begin to record the events on the calendar-chart, giving prec- 
edence to: (a) traditional events that have proved their worth as well as 
their need for specific dates, (b) events involving larger numbers of 
people, and (c) events tied into the community, the PTA, etc. 

5. Arrange a conference with every sponsor whose requests can- 
not be granted, in order to work out compromises in dates. 

6. When all necessary adjustments have been made, announce the 
completion of the calendar and ask that each sponsor, with his next 
year’s officers, examine the calendar carefully, making notes for their 
own use in planning. This should be done early in May. Avoiding a 
last-minute rush will produce a general good feeling of co-operation and 
satisfaction on the part of students and sponsors. Their dates are 
settled and they can begin their planning. 

7. Print this calendar, with dates in columns rather than in squares, 
in the school handbook or mimeograph it for general distribution. 

8. Make certain that changes in dates, dates relinquished, and 
later requests for dates clear through the office of the director. 

9. Keep a duplicate calendar in the principal’s office. In this 
Date Book the events will be listed in columns under specific rooms, 
such as ‘*Conference Room,’’ ‘*Social Hall,’’ ‘‘Cafeteria,’’ etc., with 
a final column for ‘‘Other Rooms.”’ 

10. Make it the responsibility of the organizations to see that the 
calendar and the Date Book are kept currently correct. 

Advance planning is needed also in the field of finance, If the 
school has an activity ticket, the director of activities will give con- 
sideration to the cost of that ticket as well as to its privileges. Here 
is a sample procedure: 

1. In April, ask that the various activities sharing in the activity 
ticket prepare requests for funds for the year ahead, It is convenient 
to provide forms for such requests, using one sheet for funds received 
and spent during the current year and another sheet for anticipated 


revenues and expenses for the year ahead. Such information is helpful 


in allocating funds, and the preparation of such reports is high in edu- 
May 


cational values for the organizations submitting them, Set a mid- 
deadline. 
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2. Incorporate these reports into a composite statement on large 
ledger sheets, preparing a copy for the principal, the business man- 
iger, and any others who may be connected with the sales of activity 
tickets. These people should meet with the director of activities 





Pupils of the Arts and Crafts Club of the Bartrom Vocation High School, 
baltimore, Maryland, prepare favors for a school party. All club activities 
should be co-ordinated by the director of activities into the total program of 


e school 
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in order to consider requests for funds, possible sales of tickets, and 
the cost of the ticket. 

3. Notify each activity as to the outcome of its request for funds. 
This should be done before June in order that plans may be made for 
printing contracts, purchases of supplies, etc 

The director of activities has planning responsibilities, too, in re- 
vising policies for the coming year. If there is a point system included 
in the eligibility policies, each sponsor should have an opportunity to 
request new ratings. For instance, a change in the yearbook organiza- 
tion may make it desirable to list one major and four minor positions 
instead of three majors and two minors. The sponsor is the one who 
best realizes the needs of his own organization. Then, too, there may 
be changes needed in policies concerning club meetings, advertising, 
productions, etc. Spring is the time to confer with sponsors, consider 
changing needs, and prepare for publication the changes that will take 
effect in the fall. Through the work of the director of activities the 
students and the sponsors will sense the fact that the activity program 
is ever keeping pace with changing conditions. 


A Co-ordinator 

So much, briefly, for the director of activities as a planner. Let 
us now consider his function as a co-ordinator. In such a capacity he 
can greatly reduce the friction and misunderstanding that arise almost 
inevitably from competition for school facilities, for audiences, and for 
recognition. To co-ordinate activities, the director must see clearly 
the purposes of each activity. Furthermore, he must have a sound sense 
of values in appraising the place of each activity in the program as a 
whole. It is sometimes necessary to curtail the over-enthusiasm of 
one group, at the same time striving to stimulate the flagging efforts 
of another group. The director of activities needs to know what is 
going on. He keeps himself informed by attending group meetings and 
by keeping his office door ever open to students and sponsors, Often 
these conferences result from complaints or grievances, and the oppor- 
tunity to talk over these troubles with someone who may be able to 
help is a valuable safety-valve. It is consequently important that the 
director of activities be sympathetically attentive but always objective 
and highly professional in such conferences. 


A Leader 

In his third function, that of a /eader, the director of activities 
will be alert to opportunities to improve the activity program. By keep- 
ing abreast of activities in other high schools, he is able to make sug- 
gestions for the betterment of his local program. He can call to the 
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attention of his sponsors certain helpful articles in professional litera- 
ture. Thus the director needs to know the policies and trends through- 
out the nation as well as in his own school, His experience, knowledge, 
and judgment should be such as to be respected by his associates in 
his direction of the activity program. He has further responsibilities 
for leadership as the representative of the principal, for he can build 
spirit in the student body and heighten faculty morale through his loyal 
presentation of school policies. Thus the gap between school, faculty, 
and administration is narrowed as the various groups are encouraged 
to work together toward co-operative school management. Finally, he 
has obligation for leadership in the community, as he serves as the 
school’s representative in such groups as the Community Chest, Red 
Cross, Council of Social Agencies, etc. 


HOW CAN TIME BE PROVIDED? 


Obviously, the director of activities needs time to carry on the 
many duties of his position. In a smaller high school, he may be re- 
lieved of one or two classes. In a large school, his work with student 
activities and attendant committees is a full-time job. Each high 
school has to determine what it needs from a director of activities and 
then decide how much time can be made available to him. Even at 
best, his hours will be long, often extending into attendance of evening 
and week-end events. He should be one of the student council spon- 
sors, and he will be an ex officio member of such committees as budget, 
board of publications, radio policies, assemblies, eligibility policies, 
etc. He can function more efficiently with an office and with secre- 
tarial help. A high school usually relieves the director of activities 
of certain teaching obligations and other duties, and it is likely to rate 
him on a higher salary level. Because of his time-consuming responsi- 
bilities, however, the successful director of activities must be a person 
who is willing to take, as part of his compensation, the satisfaction of 
functioning in one of the most vital areas of his school where he is 
helping to develop today’s eager youngsters into tomorrow’s able leaders. 


See Chapter XVI of this publication for the mid-year listing of the Ap- 
proved Contests for the school year 1951-52 by the National Committee 


on Contests of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 














CHAPTER IV 


Preparing Teachers to Sponser 
Activities 


WILLIAM S. STERNER 


i the twentieth century, pupil activities have been recognized 
increasingly as an essential part of the program of American secondary 
schools. But, the success of these activities is dependent to a large 
extent on the effectiveness of the faculty sponsor. Therefore, a study 
was undertaken to formulate a program for the preparation of beginning 
teachers to sponsor pupil activities. As a basis for this program, an 
attempt was made to ascertain the activities assigned to beginning 
teachers in New Jersey, to determine the preparation of these teachers 
for activity assignments, and to discover what opportunities colleges 
provided for training these activity sponsors. This article summarizes 
findings and implications of interest to high-school principals and 
professors of secondary education. 

For purposes of this study, beginning teachers were defined as 
teachers who did not have more than two years of teaching experience. 
Providing information for this study were 323 beginning teachers who 
were representative of those employed in the public secondary schools 
of New Jersey during the spring of 1949. These teachers worked in 
166 schools with enrollments from 97 to 2042 pupils each. The median 
enrollment was 656. Also responding to questionnaires and interviews 
were 232 principals of New Jersey high schools and officials of twenty- 
two colleges and universities located in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 

The term 
events, carrying no academic credit, sponsored and organized by stu- 


William S. Sterner, “Preparation of Sponsors of Pupil Activities in Secondary 
Schools: A program based on experience of beginning teachers in New Jersey pubi: 
high schools.”” Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Rutgers University, The State 
University of New Jersey, New Brunswick, 1950. 242 pp. 

William S. Sterner is Assistant Professor of Education, School of I 
cation, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Before joining the 
faculty at Rutgers, Dr. Sterner was a high-scnool principal. 
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lents’ organizations or by the educational institution, designed to 
entertain, instruct, and/or provide exercise of interest and abilities. 
[hey might be scheduled during or after the regular school day. 

Briggs? conducted the only study found to be devoted entirely to 
the preparation of teachers for activity sponsorship. However, he made 
no attempt to obtain from employed teachers themselves any informa- 
tion concerning their experiences while sponsoring activities. The 
study herein reported is based, to a major degree, on data secured from 
teachers who were graduated from not only state teachers colleges but 
also liberal arts colleges and university schools of education, At the 
time of the survey, these teachers were employed in public secondary 
schools. 


I. ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENTS OF BEGINNING TEACHERS 

In this study, it was found that only twelve of the 323 teachers 
3.7%) did not supervise any activity. Several years earlier, Smith 
liscovered that practically al] inexperienced academic teachers in New 
Jersey high schools were assigned some extracurricular duties. Ie 
seems safe to assume that practically every beginning teacher employed 
in a New Jersey secondary school can look forward to sponsoring some 
pupil activity. Therefore, prospective teachers might profit from op- 
portunities during their undergraduate days to be prepared for these 
assignments, 

The mean number of activities supervised was slightly less than 
three. Smith* obtained a similar finding in an earlier study. At least 
half of the beginning teachers (in the present study) were assigned 
home rooms apparently without regard to their other teaching and ac- 
tivity assignments. More than a third of these teachers advised clubs. 
Therefore, it would seem appropriate for teacher education institutions 
to help prospective teachers to become familiar with the place and 
function of pupil activities in contemporary secondary schools and to 
learn methods of sponsoring home rooms and clubs. Through active 
participation in college activities, prospective teachers might gain 
experience in performing duties usually executed by committee mem- 
bers and club officers. 

In both studies (that of Smith and this one conducted by the 
writer), about the same percentage of inexperienced or beginning teach- 


Eugene S. Briggs, The Preparation of Secondary Teachers in Teachers Col- 


leges for Guiding and Directing Extra-Class Activities. Jefferson City, Missouri: 


Midland Printing Company, 1935. 

*W. Scott Smith, “The Placement of Inexperienced Teachers in New Jersey 
High Schools in Relation to Their Academic Preparation.’’ Unpublished Doctor's 
lissertation, New York University, 1937. p. 102. 

“Smith, op. cit., p. 94. 
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ers coached basketball, baseball, football, dramatics, and publica- 
tions. Probably, because the later group was not limited to academic 
teachers, there was a considerably larger percentage of teachers who 
sponsored music activities. Debating as a separate activity was 
listed less frequently at the later date, but radio programs provided 
another opportunity for speech activities. According to these data, 
the percentage of beginning teachers reported to be sponsors of home 
rooms changed from seventy-seven to fifty-four and those in charge of 
assemblies from forty-six to seven. These changes in percentage might 
be due to the fact that the later group of teachers included those who 
taught special as well as academic subjects. Or they might be ap- 
parent because of different administrative policies in assigning ac- 
tivities to beginning teachers. 

The activity assignments of many beginning teachers seem to be 
concentrated roughly into one of these three types: physical, English, 
or music activities. Subsequent paragraphs in this section describe the 
combinations of activities that were assigned to beginning teachers. 

About one third of the male beginning teachers (46 of 146) coached 
football and boys’ basketball. Many of these coaches also coached 
baseball. In general, each coach was responsible for more than two 
physical activities. About one half of these coaches sponsored home 
room, civic, social, or club groups. Seldom did they direct English 
activities. None of them sponsored music activities. These assign- 
ments suggest that it is reasonable for men interested in coaching 
football and boys’ basketball to emphasize participation in these col- 
lege sports and related physical activities rather than participation in 
English or music activities. 

More than one tenth of the male beginning teachers (17 of 14 
sponsored minor physical activities such as tennis, golf, and soccer, 
or had responsibility for administrative phases of the athletic program. 
They sponsored no publications or music activities. They were in 
charge of an average of one physical activity and one civic, social, 
or club group per man. Slightly more than half of this group had charge 
of home rooms. These activity assignments suggest that it is reason- 
able for a second group of prospective teachers to emphasize participa- 
tion in physical activities rather than in English or music activities. 

About one fifth of the female beginning teachers (34 of 177) were 
responsible to a major degree for girls’ physical activities, girls’ 
sports, or intramural programs. They directed at least two of the follow- 
ing activities: basketball, cheerleading, hockey, modern dance, softball, 
archery, and tennis. In general they sponsored more than four times as 
many physical activities as did all beginning teachers. Only occasiona! 
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sponsorship of English or music activities was reported. About one 
fifth of these teachers had responsibility for home rooms. About 
yne half of these women sponsored civic or social activities, It is 
evident from the data that these women tended to concentrate their 
efforts in this one area of pupil activities. 

More than one tenth of the female beginning teachers (21 of 177) 
acted as sponsors of at least one physical activity. No one from this 
group advised publications or music activities and only a few had 
responsibility for assemblies or dramatics. About half of them spon- 
ored home rooms; about half sponsored civic or social activities. 
These assignments suggest that some beginning teachers should be 
prepared for sponsoring physical activities as a speciality. 

More than one tenth of the men (19 of 146) and about one fourth 
the women (43 of 177) sponsored school publications, coached plays, 
lirected several assemblies, coached debating, or supervised other 
ictivities closely related to the subject field of English. Even though 
they sponsored an average of only 1.4 English activities, this was 
more than three times the mean of all beginning teachers. Two thirds 
f these teachers sponsored home rooms. About half of them were 
sponsors of civic, social, or club activities. These assignments seem 
to indicate that some beginning teachers should be prepared to sponsor 
English activities as a speciality. 

Fewer than one tenth of the men (12 of 146) and fewer than one 
twentieth of the women (6 of 177) directed music activities. They were 
in charge of two or three music activities, about ten times the average 
of all beginning teachers. Together they supervised about four fifths 
»f the music activities reported by all beginning teachers. No one of 
these music sponsors listed any responsibility for publications or 
lramatics. A few reported helping with assemblies, civic, or social 
activities. These assignments seem to indicate that some beginning 
teachers might expect to specialize in music activities. 

Forty-six men and sixty-seven women (each about one third of 
their sex group) directed only activities classified as civic, social, 
clubs, or miscellaneous. However, it should be noted that these 
teachers were not the only ones to supervise these types of activities. 

Various numbers of activities were assigned to beginning teach- 
ers. Individual men sponsored from zero to eight activities. For in- 
lividual women, the range was from zero to ten! The mean number of 
activities supervised by men was 2,58; women averaged 2.85. Coaches 
of football or basketball averaged 3.4 activities; other male sponsors 
were in charge of three or fewer activities. Women who directed major 
physical activities averaged five activities; women in other groups 
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averaged 3.2 or fewer activities. Thus it appears that the groups of 
beginning teachers who sponsored fewer home rooms did have respons i- 
bility for a larger number of pupil activities when compared with other 
be ginning teachers. 

There was no attempt in this study to take into account the sea- 
sonal nature of some activities. For example, it may take a few hours 
or a few weeks to prepare an assembly, several months for coaching a 
football team or a play cast, or a shorter time each day to sponsor a 
home room. 

Il. PREPARATION FOR ACTIVITY SPONSORSHIP 

Subsequent statements in this section are based primarily on re- 
plies by beginning teachers concerning their own participation in 
activities in high school and in college, their certification for class- 
room teaching, and experience while practice teaching. Principals 
supplied information about the present teaching assignments of these 
beginning teachers. 

Coaches of football and boys’ basketball indicated that they 
participated, in high school and again in college, in three physical 
activitiesalmost twice the average number reported by other teachers. 
Apparently all but two of the forty football coaches played that sport 
in high school or in college. All but one of the twenty-six basketbal] 
coaches had some playing experience. Evidently participation in the 
sport was a common factor in their preparation for coaching. Opportun- 
ity to take part in these activities was more general than the offering 
of courses in coaching. In the May, 1951, Research Quarterly, the 
writer described the preparation of coaches of physical activities more 
in detail. 

Briefly it might be stated here that football and basketball coaches 
were certificated in social studies and in science more frequently than 
in physical education. Seventeen of the twenty male teachers who 
reported certification in physical education coached football or boys’ 
basketball. About one half of all the men certificated in science, 
mathematics, and social studies were coaches of football and/or 
boys’ basketball. On the basis of reported practice it seems (a) that 
almost all men majoring in physical education should be prepared to 
coach football and/or basketball and (b) that men who major in other 
subject fields and participate in these sports in college should receive 
formal instruction in coaching these sports. 

These coaches taught in social studies more frequently than in 
physical education. Almost as often they instructed groups in mathe- 
matics and science. They did not generally regard college courses as 
helpful in their coaching duties. 
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Only one of the seventeen men who sponsored minor physical 

tivities reported certification in physical education. One taught 
nysical education. These men instructed classes in a variety of 
ther subject fields. Except for their assignments to sponsor tennis, 
golf, soccer, and athletic associations, these men did not differ greatly 
from other male beginning teachers in their college courses or in their 
participation in activities. These teachers reported participation, in 
both high school and college, in one or two physical activities, or an 
average slightly more than other teachers. 

The female sponsors of two or more physical activities said that, 
while they were students in high school, they participated in about 
twice as many physical activities when compared with the average of 
ill beginning teachers. As college students, these women reported 
even greater participation in physical activities than in high school. 
They averaged 4.6 physical activities in college, or three times the 
mean for all beginning teachers. Compared with the other teachers, 
they listed fewer music activities and clubs, but they reported many 
more community activities. Both in high school and college, these 
women participated in physical activities to a much greater extent than 
lid other teachers. But participation in activities was not their sole 
method of preparing for sponsorship. 

Twenty-eight of these thirty-four women were certificated in 
physical education; thirty taught at least one class in physical educa- 
tion, Only seven instructed in another field. These teachers thought 
their college courses were more beneficial than did other beginning 
teachers. It seems probable that the understanding of their duties as 
sponsors and their higher appraisal of college courses are results of 
their preparation in the field of physical education and their extensive 
participation in related activities. When activity assignments are 
closely related to teachers’ preparation and participation, beginning 
teachers seemed to assume their sponsorship duties with greater 
understanding and confidence. 

Each female sponsor of only one physical activity reported parti- 
Cipation in more high-school physical activities than the average of all 
beginning teachers. In college, the women in this group said they took 
part in about twice as many physical activities compared with the aver- 
age of other teachers. They averaged 3.1 physical activities in col- 
lege contrasted with a mean of 1.8 such activities in high school. 
This evidence of increased interest in physical activities may explain, 
in part, why these women were appointed sponsors of physical ac- 


tivities. In general, they were certificated in English or social studies 
more often than in physical education. Their teaching assignments 
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did not differ greatly from the pattern reported for all beginning 
teachers. 

Sponsors of English activities reported high-school participation 
in English activities only slightiy in excess of the average of all be- 
ginning teachers, They tended to take part in fewer physical activities 
when compared with other teachers. Women in this group participated 
in music activities more frequently than did the men. However, these 
teachers indicated some interest in English activities when they were 
students in high school. As a group, these women indicated that in 
college they took part in English activities about twice as often as 
was reported by other beginning teachers. Only eleven of the nineteen 
men in this group reported any college participation in English ac- 
tivities. These men and women did not show a marked interest in 
English activities while they were students in college. This condition 
seems to suggest that (a) some beginning teachers were assigned to 
sponsor activities without regard to their limited, or nonexistent, ex- 
perience in similar activities, and/or (b) college advisers were not 
effective in promoting the participation of prospective teachers in 
publications, dramatics, and forensics. 

About two thirds of the sponsors of English activities were certif- 
icated in English; and half, in social studies. Only thirteen of these 
sixty-two sponsors taught at least one class in English; fifteen taught 
social studies; and ten, mathematics. Evidently sponsors of English 
activities recognized some weaknesses in their preparation for spon- 
sotship because they expressed desires for college courses in high- 
school journalism, assemblies, or school clubs. Further details on 
the preparation of sponsors of English activities are described by the 
writer in the March, 1951, School Activities. 

Sponsors of music activities, as a group, indicated they had 
participated in an average of two music activities in high school. 
This was about three times the average of all beginning teachers. In 
college, they took part in an average of 2.5 music activities, or about 
five times the general average. A rather large number of hobbies or 
skills was reported by women sponsors of music activities. From 
these data it would appear that there was a very close relationship 
between participation in music activities and later sponsorship of 


similar activities. 

About five sixths of the teachers sponsoring music activities 
reported certification in music; as many taught music classes. Three 
music teachers who were not classified as sponsors of music ac- 
tivities also conducted glee clubs or led orchestras. By definition, 
these teachers’ activities were not regarded, in this study, as pupil 
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activities because participating pupils received high-school graduation 
credit. Jones* found musical organizations were tending toward a 
lefinite curricular status in the secondary schools he surveyed. It 
would seem that almost all the teachers certificated in music sponsored 
music activities. 

Beginning teachers whose sponsorship was limited to home room, 
civic, social, club, or miscellaneous activities reported participation 
in high-school activities similar to the average for all teachers. They 
listed somewhat fewer physical activities and slightly more school 
clubs when compared with the whole group. They indicated participa- 
tion in college activities similar to those of all beginning teachers. 
Fewer than the average number of physical activities were reported by 
both men and women in these groups. These women, on the other hand, 
listed slightly more than the average number of civic, social, club, 
and miscellaneous activities. In general, beginning teachers in these 
groups did not seem to differ markedly from other sponsors in their 
participation in high-school or college activities. 

Many of the activities sponsored by the teachers in the last- 
named groups were closely related to their subject fields of certifica- 
tion. Commercial teachers frequently supervised typing or commercial 
clubs, or served as treasurers of school accounts. Home economics 
teachers directed fashion shows, prepared refreshments, of sponsored 
cooking or homemaking clubs. Science teachers advised departmental 
clubs. Because many of these teachers did direct clubs, it would 
seem desirable for teacher education institutions to provide experiences 
adequately to prepare all the prospective teachers for the sponsorship 
of high-school clubs. 

There appeared to be a relationship between the types of activities 
sponsored by beginning teachers and their reported participation in 
activities when they were students in high school and college. Ath- 
letic coaches usually played the sport they later coached. Sponsors 
of music activities had taken part in similar groups when they were 
students. Most sponsors of English activities—but not all—indicated 
experience with publications and dramatics. Only three of the 323 
beginning teachers indicated they had not participated in high-school 
activities; more than 99 per cent reported that they had had such 
experience. 

Participation in physical activities was not generally associated 
with participation in English activities or with participation in music 


5Galen Jones, Extracurricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum. Teach- 
ers College Contribution to Education, No. 667, New York City: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 1935. 99 pp. 
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activities. Hayes* found a similar tendency when studying the partici- 
pation of high-school students. As beginning teachers progressed 
from high school to college, to practice teaching, and then to their 
first professional employment, they tended to specialize more in one 
of these types of activities: physical, English, or music. However, 
about one third of the beginning teachers tended to limit their partici- 
pation, and later their sponsorship, to activities classified as civic, 
social, club, or miscellaneous. 

Teachers trained in special fields (physical education, music, art, 
commercial subjects, home economics, or industrial arts) very often 
supervised activities closely related to their fields of certification. 

Teachers certificated in academic fields (English, social studies, 
languages, mathematics, or science) sponsored activities that were 
not necessarily related to their certification. About half the men 
certificated in science, mathematics, or social studies were coaches 
of football and/or basketball. Fewer than one third of these coaches 
were certificated in physical education. Practically all had experience 
as participants in the sports they coached. Teachers certificated in 
English or social studies were not necessarily the ones who sponsored 
publications, dramatics, or forensics. Apparently teachers certificated 
in academic fields sponsored activities which were unrelated to their 
subject specialization or their teaching assignment. 

Fewer than two thirds of the beginning teachers said they helped 
sponsor activities while they were practice teaching. The others, more 
than one third the group, did not recall any such experiences. Teacher 
education institutions might profitably examine their policies in this 
respect in order to insure such opportunities for each prospective 


teacher. 


Ill. PRINCIPAL’S SUGGESTIONS 

Principals were invited to make suggestions for improving the 
college training of activity sponsors. Some recommendations were 
specific about desired outcomes of the college program; other sugges- 
tions were concerned mainly with details of procedure in educating 
teachers. 

The contribution of a beginning teacher to the activity program, 
according to a number of principals, is as important as his contribu- 
tion as a teacher of subject matter in a formal classroom situation. 
Other principals said that teachers should understand that pupil ac- 


*Wayland J. Hayes, Some Factors Influencing Participation in Voluntary School 

Group Activities, (A case study of one high school), Teachers College Contribution t 
Education, No. 419, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. p. 75. 
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tivities are a part of the teacher’s whole job. It was suggested that 
teachers seek opportunities to render service in the activity program, 
rather than wait for assignments to come from the administration. 
Others claimed that teachers should know types of projects that can be 
ised successfully in certain activities, should understand the purposes 
of home rooms, should be able to teach parliamentary procedure, and 
should know how to organize and carry out activities such as student 
ouncil or clubs. 

There appeared to be considerable disagreement among the prin- 

ipals surveyed as to the most satisfactory procedures to employ when 

training sponsors in college. On the one extreme, one administrator 
said, ‘If the teacher has an interest in sponsoring activities, we can 
find a place for him. No great amount of training is required, just 
ievelop an interest and encourage their wide participation in college 
activities.’’ Conversely, other principals would require courses in 
guidance, orientation, practices, theories, and techniques. 

In the judgment of this writer, it is not necessary or desirable to 
require all prospective teachers to take a course in pupil activities. In- 
stead, methods courses can be used to develop fundamental procedures 
applicable with home room and other activity groups. On the other 
hand, skills in specific types of activities (physical, English, music) 
might be developed through special college courses elected by persons 
who are most likely to sponsor such activities. 

As was suggested by some principals, the practice teaching ex- 
perience can, no doubt, be made more valuable to the beginning teacher 
if he supervises at least one activity during this period. Over one 
third of the beginning teachers said that they did not sponsor any ac- 
tivity while they were practicing teaching. Apparently the experience 
of New Jersey teachers is not unique in this respect.’ Some principals 
were strong advocates of participation in college activities by pros- 
pective teachers. However, it was found that, for the most part, col- 
lege supervision of extra-class experiences of prospective teachers 
was meager. Most colleges regarded hobbies as by-products of a col- 
lege education; one set up a definite program to develop them. 

In order to supplement the information secured about beginning 
teachers, a survey was made of the programs which certain colleges 
and universities provided for the professional preparation of activity 
sponsors. Space limitations here do not permit an extended treatment 
of these data; therefore, the reader is referred to other documents 
for further details of this part of the study. The original report is 


™. L. Story, “Student Teachers as Subsponsors,’’ School Activities, April, 
1951. pp. 243-244. 
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found in the writer’s doctoral thesis which was cited above. An ab- 
stract of findings and a description of the proposed college progran 
is available in the March, 1951, Journal of Teacher Education. 


IV. IMPLICA TIONS 

These implications seem to emerge from the findings of this study. 

1. Teacher education institutions should provide appropriate prep- 
aration for sponsorship of activities because more than 96 per cent of 
the beginning teachers have such responsibility. Regardless of their 
other assignments, large numbers of these teachers sponsor home rooms 
or clubs. 

2. College instructors of special subjects such as physical educa- 
tion, art, music, commercial subjects, home economics, and industrial 
arts should provide systematic training for sponsorship of related pupil 
activities. For example, students majoring in music might profit fron 
greater opportunity than is now provided in courses and activities to 
conduct and to manage music groups. 

3. College authorities should carefully supervise the participation 
of prospective teachers in college activities, especially because of 
the preparatory value of such activities. Some prospective teachers 
should specialize in physical, English, or music activities. All should 
participate in civic, social, club, or departmental activities. 

4. Specific instruction in sponsoring home rooms and clubs might 
well be provided in methods courses. 

5. The place and function of pupil activities in a twentieth cen- 
tury school should be developed in an undergraduate course in second- 
ary education. 

6. Practice teaching offers unusual opportunities for each pros- 
pective teacher to observe master teachers who sponsor activities, to 
practice methods and principles previously learned about supervising 
activities, and to become familiar with the varied parts of the school 
program. 

7. Courses in public speaking, school journalism, and dramatics 
should be offered in colleges preparing teachers of English or social 
studies, 

8. Prospective teachers in all fields should be encouraged to de- 
velop hobbies that will make them more interesting as individuals and 
more likely to be employed as beginning teachers in public secondary 
schools. 

9. An elective course in pupil activities should be available to 


graduate students and seniors. 























CHAPTER V 


The Student Council 
GERALD M. VAN POOL 


‘ia term ‘‘Student Council’’ is one that has appeared with ever in- 
creasing frequency in educational journals. It denotes that school or- 
ganization through which students may participate in the democratic 
administration of the school. A fairly young educational activity, a 
newcomer on the educational scene, the student council has rendered 
so much service of such high quality to the high school that it is a 
most reactionary or dictatorial high school that does not have, today, 
some form of student participation in school administration. Although 
an actual survey has never been made, it is estimated that 18,000 to 
20,000 high schools now make some provision for using student advice 
and assistance through the student council. In the days when the stu- 
lent council idea was new and when student participation was much 
more limited than it is at present, there was considerable use of the 


ee 


term, “‘student government.”’ 


This term, never a good one and always 
something of a misnomer, is seldom used and never should have been 
used at all. There is no such thing as ‘‘student government’’ at least 
at the high-school level. Students may share—may participate—in the 
administration of the school, but they do not run the school. School 
administrators have not nor may not relinquish their control of the 
school to anyone, and certainly not to the students. The head of the 
school must be ready to advise the student council at any time and on 
any matter; he must be ready to cancel any student council action 
through the power of the veto. However, in a school which has a properly 
organized and thoroughly instructed student council, there will be few 
occasions on which the power to veto need be exercised, There should 
be such mutual understanding and rapport between council and prin- 
cipal that the council knows where its authority or power ends, and it 
will not seek nor desire to cross into areas which are under the juris- 
liction of the faculty and administrative staff. 

This chapter will not attempt to include all the minute details of 
the student council activity, but will concern itself primarily with a 
lelineation of some of the more general aspects of student council 

Gerald M. Van Pool is Director of Student Activities of the National As- 


ciation of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Associa- 
n, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 
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philosophy. There are numerous excellent source books easily avail- 
able to these who are interested in starting a student council or ex- 
panding either the quantity or quality of the services already offered 
by an existing student council. This chapter will attempt to answer a 
few questions often asked about the student council in the hope and 
expectation that it will result in vitalizing and activating the work 
and services of many hundreds of student councils. 


l. Just What Is the Student Council? 

The student council is an organization of students, elected by the 
students to represent them, to speak for them, and to provide leadership 
for them in the many activities of the school. The student council is 
that group of student leaders which ascertains the wishes and desires 
of the student body and makes them known to the administration and 
faculty of the school. It generally directs all of the various student 
Campaigns, strives constantly to improve the school, builds school 
spirit and morale, and, in general, is the student agency which co- 
ordinates most, if not all, the activities of other student organizations. 

Methods of electing student representatives to the council vary 
with the schools, but, generally, elections are held in home rooms or 
in some representative classes chosen as bases for this purpose. 
Those elected representatives meet at stated times during the year to 
bring ideas and suggestions from the various home rooms and to take 
back to these rooms news of what transpired in the student counci! 
meeting. Legislation referred to the student council may be referred 
to a committee for investigation; passed and referred to the principal; 
or it may be voted down and returned to the room in which it originated. 


2. What Are the Aims and Objectives of the Student Council? 

There are probably as many aims of a student council as there are 
student councils; it is doubtful that any two schools will have exactly 
the same aims in mind when setting up a system of student participa- 
tion. However, the student council program must contribute to the 
effectiveness of the school program; both the school and the student 
himself must profit by the activities developed through and as a result 
of the student council’s program. Many aims have been stated. Gen- 
erally these are written in the student council constitution, This is as 
it should be. Whatever the aims, they should be stated clearly; they 
should be included in the constitution which, in turn, should be made 
available to everyone in the school. 

Various studies and questionnaires show that the following are 
some of the aims most commonly stated by student councils as their 


reason for being: 
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To promote student activities 

To develop harmonious relations between students and faculty 

To assist in the management of the school 

To develop attitudes of good citizenship 

To promote the welfare of the school 

To provide a forum for the expression of student opinion 

To develop student initiative and responsibility 

To provide for a laboratory of citizenship 

To provide an opportunity for the training of student leaders 

There are many others, but these few cited give a fairly general 
idea of the type of aim or objective with which most schools seem to 
be concerned. Probably the one single and most important objective 
is that of teaching habits of responsible citizenship. The student 
council provides an opportunity for the student actually to do those 
things while in school which he will be called upon to do when he 
leaves school and which he should do as a responsible citizen. In 
other words, he has an opportunity through the student council to learn 
how to be a good citizen by doing those things now, while he is in 
school, that a responsible citizen does. 


2 


3. What Are the Areas of Student Council Influence or Authority? 

A student, as a citizen of his school community, ought to be in- 
terested in and have the right to express an opinion on any activity 
in the entire school. It seems sensible and logical, however, to define 
three areas of influence and designate which of these should come 
under the jurisdiction of the student council.' 

a. There ought to be some areas in the school which can be given 
over entirely to the student council. What those areas are will depend 
entirely upon the varied conditions existing in the specific school. 
jut if students are to learn at all, they must have some opportunity to 
carry full responsibility, even if their efforts result in failure. Because 
people learn from experience, it should not be a calamity if some activ- 
ities under student control fail miserably. Students must learn that 
there will not always be someone—teacher, parent, or civic official—to 
whisper into his ear what he should and should not do. On the other 
hand, it is nothing short of amazing how much responsibility students 
can catry successfully if they are but given the opportunity to show 
what they can do. 

b. Most activities engaged in by the student council will need to 
secure the support and co-operation of the faculty. This second area, 
then, is that area in which both faculty and students share responsi- 





*See: “The Three A’s of the Student Council”’ by Gerald M. Van Pool, in School 
\ctivities, February, 1951, pages 179-182. 
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bility. It is the largest area and the one in which most student councils 
are now operating. 

c. The third area is one which must be made clear to the student 
council at the beginning of the year. It is that area in which the stu- 
dent council has no authority whatever. Much confusion and misunder- 
standing will be eliminated at the very start if the student council 
knows that, while it may express an opinion on almost anything in the 
school, there is an area in which it is not expected to legislate. Some 
past difficulties have undoubtedly arisen from the fact that students 
did not know, probably were never told, about the various areas of 
authority and so wandered away from their original purpose and became 
involved in matters clearly out of their province. 


4. What Are the Standards of a Good Student Council? 

A good student council should have very definite standards to guide 
it in its work and should evaluate the effectiveness of its work as 
often as necessary. Even though this appears to be no more than a 
common sense approach to effective student council activity, it is prob- 
ably true that a relatively small number of student councils actually 
has set up the necessary machinery or organization to evaluate their 
work with any degree of efficiency. Tompkins? found that, in many 
cases, the principal did not know what his students thought of the ad- 
ministration of the school, and probably also did not know how ef- 
fective his student council was, In order to evaluate the work of the 
council, then, it seems apparent that a set of standards must be formu- 
lated. Thus, at the beginning of the year, the student council will 
know what it is aiming for and at the end of the year it can see how 
true was its aim. The best standards are those formulated by Robert 
G. Vanderlip and printed a number of times in publications of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. Following is a 
brief summary of Vanderlip’s standards:* 

Criterion I. A good student council has clearly defined powers and re- 


sponsibilities which it understands. 

Criterion Il. A good student council practices accepted democratic prin- 
ciples in its operations; its constitutions and by-laws are carefully planned 
and democratically conceived. 

Criterion Ill. A good student council is supported on the part of the 
faculty and principal by a true understanding of the council’s role; in addition, 


the attitude of the principal and faculty is sympathetic. 





2See: ‘Student Opinion on School Administration,’’ by Ellsworth Tompkins, TH! 
BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, April, 1948, 
pages 156-164. 

>See Chapter VII, ‘‘Standards of a Good Student Council’ in The Student Counct! 
in the Secondary School, published by the National Association of Secondary-Scho« 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price $1.50 per copy. 
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Criterion 1V. A good student council has a sound functioning organization. 
Criterion V. An effective student council has prestige, serves the school 


villingly, and enlists the ready co-operation of the student body 


It will be noted that this is a most broad and general listing. How- 
ever, Vanderlip has several specifications under each criterion, so a 
thorough study of the entire listing is recommended. 

\icKown‘ also discusses very thoroughly the principles underlying 
student participation and states the same fundamental, sensible, and 
logical ideas or underlying factors of good student council organiza- 


tion and standards. A brief listing of \icKown’s principles follows: 
g 


|. The school must feel a continuous need for the council 

2. The entire school should be represented in the council 

3. The faculty should be fairly represented 

i. The average student should feel his representation 

5. The average student should feel his own responsibility 

6, In general, there should be no restrictions on membership 

7. Each member of the council should assume some definite responsibility 
8. Each committee should be held responsible for its assignment 

9, The council must not be too large or too small 

10. The duties and responsibilities of the council must be carefully defined 
ll. The principal should retain the veto power 

12. The council must not be a trouble-shooting body 

13. The council must not be a disciplinary body 

14. The co-operative aspects of participation should be continually 

emphs« sized 

15. The council must not try to do everything itself 

16, The financial policy must be well organized and supervised 

17. The actual machinery must be simple 

18. Council meetings should be held regularly and on school time 

19, Council meetings should be open to all 
20. Necessary facilities and equipment should be provided 
21, Continual study and adaption should be made 
22. Reasons for success and failure should be analyzed 

23. No other school organization should be allowed to take the place of 

the council 

24. The local council should affiliate with the national association 
25. Too much should not be expected of the council 
26, Constant publicity should be given to council activities 


It is evident that both Vanderlip and McKown have stated in some- 
what different words some of the basic tenets of successful student 
council organization. If a student council studies these fundamentals 
carefully and then analyzes its own organization and activities, match- 
ing them against the principles stated by these experts, it should be 


“See: Chaptex II] “‘Principles Underlying Student Participation” in The Student 
Council, by Harry C. McKown, published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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readily apparent whether or not the student council has had any great 
degree of success in that particular school. 


5. What Facilities Should the School Provide for the Student Council? 

The three most common and most-needed facilities for a success- 
ful student council are probably time, place, and supplies. 

Time. The student council should be permitted to meet at a regular 
time during the school day; a good student council ought to have a 
minimum of an hour a week. This time may be during the home-room 
period, the activities period, or a class period. In case of the latter, 
the time should probably be moved from week to week so that a student 
will not lose too much class time from the same class. It is not wise 
to expect students to do their best work if they have to come early, 
meet during theic lunch period, or stay after school. If council work is 
to have any significance in the school program, it should have a defi- 
nite place in the school schedule, during the regular school day. 

Place. The ideal situation is that in which the student council 
has its own room—a room which is used for nothing else. In this 
event, all student council materials may be kept there with no danger 
of their being lost or misplaced by others using the same room. Meet- 
ings may be called with the full knowledge that the room will be avail- 
able at any time. If a special room for the council is not available, no 
matter how desirable it would be, the next best arrangement is for the 
council to use the same room each time it meets, even though other 
classes may be in that room at various times of the day. In this case, 
it would be well for the council to have its own cabinet and files in 
that room so that council materials may be put away safely. A thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory situation is that in which the council has tomeet 
in whatever room happens to be available at the time. It does not 
speak well for a school to admit that there is no regular place for the 
council, thus forcing it to search the school for a place to meet. If a 
school is to have a council, it should make adequate provision for a 
suitable meeting place. 

Supplies. The student council should have supplies furnished to it 
just the same as they are furnished to a class. This should include 
paper, pencils, ink, a typewriter, access to mimeograph materials and 
service, and all of the hundreds of other items which a council needs 
todoreally effective work. The student council is an instrument for teach- 
ing and, if it is to teach, it must have all of the materials it needs, 


free! 


6. Who Actually Supervises the Work of the Student Council? 
Every student council should have a faculty adviser or sponsor. 
He (or she) is usually appointed by the principal, but there are some 
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cases in which the student council elects its own sponsor. Whoever 
is chosen must be one who likes young people, has demonstrated his 
ability to work effectively with them; and who regards the work of the 
council as important as anything in the entire school. Too often, the 
sponsor is someone who just happens to have a free period and who is 
appointed for no other reason. Much of the success or failure of the 
student council can be attributed to the attitude of the faculty sponsor 
and so it is not possible to take too much care in selecting someone 
who is eager to serve and vitally interested in the success of this all im- 
portant, all-school organization. Successful sponsors should not be 
changed too often; some sponsors have served for years and years. In 
most cases, the good sponsor probably serves for about five years. 


7’, What Is the Relation of the Student Council to Other School Organ- 
izations? 

The student council is not ‘‘just another club’’; it is and should be 
the most important student organization in the entire school, It is 
generally the only school organization which includes everyone and 
that touches, in some way, the lives of all in the school. Some stu- 
dents like music and others like oratory; some care only for football, 
while still others pore over Latin; but a// students are citizens of the 
school community and all have a share in what the one all-school or- 
ganization—the student council—does. In many schools the student 
council has been given the power to charter other school organiza- 
tions. Under this plan, any group that wishes to organize a school ac- 
tivity appears before the student council and explains what the group 
is and what it plans to do, how it shall be governed, who may belong, 
where it will meet, who the faculty adviser is,—in short, it tells the 
council everything about itself and, on the basis of what is reported, 
the council may issue a charter which is good for one year. Or it may 
feel that the purposes of the proposed new club are already being served 
by an existing school organization or that the new group can serve no 
worth-while purpose; and, in such a case, no charter would be granted. 
If a charter is granted, the new group will organize and carry on its 
varied activities for a year, at the end of which it must present a sum- 
mary of its work to the council. At that time the council will decide if 
the new organization has justified its right to exist in the school. If 
so, the charter is extended for another year; if not, the charter is re- 
voked, The reason for this important power to charter or not to charter 
an organization is the fact that most schools have far too many student 
organizations, some of which do little or nothing and which serve only 
to clutter up an ‘already crowded activity schedule. If the student 
council, as the most representative school organization, has the right 
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to decide which group can and which group cannot exist, there is less 


danger of letting the activity program get out of hand. 


8, What Types of Projects Does the Student Council Sponsor or Promote? 
It is quite impossible in this short chapter to list the many hun- 
dreds of projects with which the student council concerns itself. Each 
council in the country probably carries on dozens of projects which are 
peculiar to conditions in its own school. In addition, most councils 
probably carry on activities which are more or less common to all coun- 
cils. Publications have carried excellent lists and descriptions of 
student council projects, all indicating the amazing wealth of interests 
which student councils have and attesting to their great energy and 
vitality. Their projects indicate that they have interested themselves 
in plans to improve the physical conditions of the school; improve 
student-faculty relations; develop leadership responsibility in students; 
improve the citizenship of the students; co-operate with community 
agencies; raise school spirit; provide for the social life of the school; 
improve student behavior; and literally hundreds of other activities too 
numerous to classify. It is recommended that anyone interested in 
finding good projects for a student council read some of the basic 
books in this field for a comprehensive listing of suggested projects.’ 


9, Does the Faculty Have Any Responsibility Toward the Student 
Council? 

Quite frankly, the faculty of a high school can literally make or 

break a student council. A sympathetic, friendly, and altogether co- 

operative faculty can give the student council so much help and sup- 





port that the success of almost any student council project will be as- 
sured, Conversely an antipathetic faculty, one that is too busy or too 
disinterested in the council to give it any time or expend any effort on 
the council’s project, can kill a council in short order. If the faculty 
will heed the following eight points, there is good reason to believe 
that the student council can and will succeed:* 

1. Know exactly and specifically what the student council really is 

2. Demonstrate a healthy interest in what the student council is doing 
3. Co-operate with the student council when asked or when not asked 
4, Understand that not all student council projects will be successful 
5. Be sympathetic and understanding—never cynical nor disparaging 
6, Praise when possible; criticize in private 








5See Chapters XIV and XV, ‘‘School-Community Projects for the Student Council,” 
and ‘‘Student Council Projects” in The Student Council in the Secondary School, put 
lished by the National Association of Secondary-Schoo! Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price $1.50 per copy. 

®See: ‘Teacher Responsibility to the Student Council’’ by Gerald M. Van Pool, in 
Clearing House, December, 1950, pages 195-98. 
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7. Seek student council help; give the council something worthwhile to do 

8. Remember that school is a co-operative enterprise 
10. Should Student Council Members Be Permitted to Go to Student 

Council Conventions? 

A rather new development in the student activity program is the 
student council convention. There are now thirty-nine state associa- 
tions of student councils; four state associations for colored schools; 
three regional associations; and numerous district associations. All 
of these hold meetings at least once a year while some meet as often 
as once amonth. The general purpose of any student council associa- 
tion is to permit students from one section of the country, or even one 
section of a state, to meet for a day or two with other students and 
compare notes, attempting to find out how other councils operate. It 
is most commendable that these associations provide this opportunity. 
{ll student council members who are able to make the trip should be 
permitted to attend a convention. Perhaps the most significant of these 





This is one of the many activities in which high-school pupils find much 
satisfaction. As a means for providing opportunity for a large number of 
pupils to participate in sport, intramural activity programs have received in- 
reased emphasis in the secondary school. 
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gatherings is the annual National Conference of Student Councils, 
sponsored by the National Association of Student Councils. 

Americans have long been devoted to conventions in almost every 
line of endeavor and student councils are no exception. There is one 
important difference between the conventions held by certain groups 
and those held by a student council association. Adults attending stu- 
dent council conventions have been impressed by the seriousness with 
which student delegates attend the meetings and take an active part 
in the discussions. The delegates have fun, of course, but it is im- 
mediately apparent that these eager young delegates go to conventions 
for work—to learn how to be better student council members—the fun 
is incidental. Adults attending other conventions could well profit 
by watching the manner in which student council delegates go about 
their business of learning how to improve their services. The student 
council convention is making a great contribution and deserves the 
support of schools every where. 


11. Where May Schools Secure Details on any Phase of Student Council 
Work? 

In 1931, at the National Education Association convention in Los 
Angeles, Dr. Willis A. Sutton, NEA president, suggested that there 
might be a national association of those interested in student council 
work. Acting upon his suggestion, a number of students and teachers 
did meet and made plans for such an association. Rather small groups 
met with the NEA at its regular conventions until the start of World 
War II when the national meetings were discontinued. In 1943, negotia- 
tions were started between the teachers in charge of what was then 
called the National Association of Student Officers and the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. The result of these nego- 
tiations was that the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals agreed to assume direction of student councils on a national 
scale as one of its major projects. At that time, there were 283 schools 
on the mailing list of the old association. The name was changed to 
the National Association of Student Councils and since then member 
ship has grown until now there are over 5200 schools enrolled. The 
association has published eleven books on the student council. In 
1947, the membership had grown so large that it was necessary to add 
another staff member and the position of Director of Student Activities 
was created, Any school needing information on any phase of student 


council work should write to the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Competitive Athletics? 
CARL A, TROESTER, JR. 


te present critical world situation has brought about a national 
emergency which may continue for many years. A long-term period of 
mobilization will have a disruptive influence on the stability of home 
and community life, creating such stresses as a lack of parental super- 
vision for many youth and the diversion of young manhood from a nor- 
mal, peacetime existence to a period of military training. 

These conditions have created new or intensified needs which, if 
unmet, may seriously handicap the defense effort. Many of the needs 
will be met through adequate programs of physical education along 
with other opportunities in the curriculum. Three familiar phases of 
the secondary-school program of physical education are class instruc- 
tion, intramural sports, and interscholastic athletics. Educators should 
always remember, however, that the interscholastic and intramural 
phases are intended as laboratory opportunities to supplement the in- 
structional program of physical education for all youth. Experiences 
in a balanced physical education program, will assist youth to achieve 
vigor, strength, and character—in normal times the greatest resource of 
a nation and indispensable in times of emergency. 

Following this brief look at the complete physical education pro- 
gram, a more detailed discussion of the role of interscholastic athlet- 
ics in education has merit. The Educational Policies Commission 
makes the following statement: ‘‘No motivation for the development of 
good health and rugged physical condition could be found that would 
approximate that provided by competitive athletics.’’ Educators agree 
with this pronouncement that credits athletics as being an important 
and vital part of education for all youth. For athletics to be educa- 
tionally sound, however, they must be wisely guided, financially sup- 
ported, and wholeheartedly accepted as part of the school program. 
This involves a responsibility on the part of all concerned—adminis- 
trators, teachers, students, and parents. In the final analysis, re- 
sponsibility for athletics rests primarily with the school administration. 

: Carl A. Troester, Jr. is Executive Secretary of the American Association 


for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, a department of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Sound policies relating to the place of athletics in education are 
found in the following three statements. 
’? 


a. ‘*Standards in Athletics for Boys in Secondary Schools’’—A joint com- 


mittee report of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, the National Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, and the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

b. ‘“Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls and Women’’—National 
Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

c. ‘*Physical Education—An Interpretation for Superintendents, Super- 
visors, Principals, Directors, Teachers, and Parents’’—A joint project 
of the Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 


Selected parts from these statements follow. Each school admin- 
istrator and teacher, responsible for an athletic program, should study 
the complete reports as part of a plan to define his philosophy of ath- 
letics and to establish his objectives. Only then can clear-cut poli- 
cies be developed to guide interscholastic athletics. 


What Is aGood Program of Interscholastic Athletics?? 

Because the great personal and social values of a well-conducted 
athletic program should benefit all who can take part, and because the 
exploitation of youth through athletics is to be deplored: 

1. A program of education should be conducted in each community 
to bring about a better understanding of the total physical education 
program and the place of interschool athletics in it. 

2. The interschool athletic program should be considered an inte- 
gral part of the educational program. As such, it should be completely 
financed by school boards and completely administered by school 
officials. 

3. Coaches should be bona fide members of the faculty and duly 
certificated. They should have adequate professional preparation for 
coaching. Coaching is teaching. 

4. For youth of junior high-school age, activities such as play 
days,and sports days, and occasional invitational games which involve 
youth of two or more schools, and which have high social values are 
to be encouraged. The emphasis should be upon social participation 
and the competitive aspect subordinated. Play days involve teams or 
groups made up of youth from several schools. Sports days include 


4 Available from American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

2 Adapted from “‘Physical Education—An Interpretation for Superintendents, Super 
visors, Principals, Teachers, and Parents.’”’ 
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activities in which the playing units are composed of members of the 
same school. A few invitational contests in certain sports between 
schools on an informal basis may be considered when good instruction 
in physical education is provided and recreational opportunities for all 
youth are available within the school. 

5. Activities should be appropriate to the level of maturity, skills, 
and interests of the participants. Tackle football below the ninth grade 
and boxing for all levels are definitely disapproved for youth of junior 
high-school age. 

6. Interscholastic boxing should not be permitted. 

7. The state department of education should be represented in all 
state high-school athletic association boards of control, by the state 
supervisor or state director of physical education, if there is one. 

8. All girls’ athletic activities should be taught and coached by 
trained women leaders, refereed by competent, certified (or rated) of- 
ficials, and divorced entirely from any interscholastic athletic con- 
tests for boys. It is recommended that organized interschool competi- 
tion for girls be limited and that invitational events, chiefly in the 
form of sports days and play days, involving mass participation, be 
emphasized. 

9. The health and welfare of the participants should be of first 
consideration in planning an athletic program. To protect and promote 
the health and welfare of competing athletes, the following conditions 
should be met: 

a. Adequate medical examinations for all athletes at least once a year; 
where additional services are available after the needs of non-athletes 
are met, a medical examination at the beginning of each sport season 
of participation, together with medical service at all contests. 

b. Following an illness, readmittance to participation only on a physi- 
cian’s recommendation, and under his supervision. 

c. Selection of contests which will not overtax the physical capacities of 
immature individuals. 

d. Teachers well qualified in the fundamentals of the sport and educated 
in the science of conditioning boys or girls for athletic events. 

e. Best obtainable protective equipment for every participant. 

f. Ample time for conditioning and training in fundamentals of each sport. 

g. Competition between teams of comparable ability. 

h. Standardized classification (on such bases as strength or age, height 
and weight) and eligibility requirements. 

i. Playing seasons which are reasonable in terms of duration ana number 
of contests. No game should be played until participants are well 
drilled in fundamentals and are in excellent physical condition. Post- 
season contests are to be discouraged; if any are considered, full 
thought should be given to the total time devoted to the sport and to 


other safeguards. 
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j. Confining contests for the most part to small geographic areas. Travel 
distances and schedules should be given serious thought. Excessive 
physical and emotional demands and undesirable loss of time from 
other educational activities should be avoided. 

k. Limited participation of the individual in the number of sports during a 
year. The physical welfare of the individual, his need for well-rounded 
educational experiences, and the provision of opportunity for a large 
number to participate should be given thoughtful consideration. 

1. Adequate provision for medical and hospital care of injured athletes. 


What Are Some Undesirable Aspects of Interscholastic Athletics for 
Junior High Schools. 

This means avoidance of such high-pressure elements of an inter- 
scholastic pattern as: 

1. Highly organized competition in the form of leagues or cham- 
pionships. Publicity by means of newspapers, radio, television, or 
similar media. Emphasis on individuals rather than teams, such as 
selection of ‘‘all star’’ teams. 

2. Tournaments, frequent contests, long seasons, or other pro- 
cedures that cause pressures or that may make undue physical de- 
mands on young boys or girls. 

3. Games or contests played at night or at other times, outside 
usual school or recreation hours. 

4. Travel beyond the immediate neighborhood (or, in the case of 
small rural schools, a nearby community). 

5. Encouragement of spectators and partisan supporters—any 
pressures that come from social situations that place undue value on 
informal game. 

6. ‘‘Grooming”’ of players for a high-school or college team, pros- 
elyting or inducements of any kind to cause a good player to leave 
his normal group and play with another team. 

7. Commercial promotions which, under various guises, seek t 
exploit youth for selfish problems. 

8. Team competitions which usurp a disproportionate amount 


time of staff members, or of facilities, for a selected few rather than 
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large number. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Student Publications 
REGIS LOUISE BOYLE 


i= school is in print—via newspaper, yearbook, magazine, hand- 
book, alumni bulletin, and publicity bureau—at a cost of $10 million 
innually. Of approximately 29,000 junior and senior high schools in 
this country, 24,000 are estimated ¢o have a publication. School press 
conferences, such as at Columbia University every March, attract 
ipproximately 4,000 delegates from all parts of the country. States, 
such as Oregon, Maryland, and Georgia, to name several, are gathering 
thousands yearly to regional meetings at universities. Cities are 
irawing hundreds more to local programs. 

The intensity of national and community interest cannot be denied. 
In World War II, to spark the bond drive, the Treasury Department sent 
nonthly releases to scholastic publications. The National Tuberculosis 
\ssociation conducts an annual contest for enlightening stories on 
[.B. Scholastic magazine grants national prizes from among regional 
winners each year for the best interviews, editorials, features, columns, 
and news and sports stories. 


““WHY’’ THE SCHOOL PRESS 


The ever-growing school press,—be it newspaper, yearbook, or 
magazine,—offers challenge and satisfaction to students, faculty, ad- 
ministration, and community. Through no organ of similar personal 
appeal on his level is the high-school student approached. Here is his 
environment clarified and interpreted for him. While he reads his school 
paper, he is informed of his own world; guided personally, vocationally, 
and educationally; and influenced towards desired attitudes and habits, 
—good taste, tolerance, sound thinking, citizenship, and school spirit. 
Needs of his part in school life and in patriotic and charitable cam- 
paigns are made clear to him. 

By supplying a complete and unified picture of the entire school 

the pupil and his community, the school press is a bridge between 
ome and school. Parents are informed, more than in any other way, of 
€ program in which their children are participants. 


Regis L. Boyle is Instructor of Journalism and Chairman of Publications at 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. She is also Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism of Catholic University Summer School, and Visiting In- 
structor and Newspaper Moderator at Trinity College, both in Washington, D. C, 
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Generally four pages, school newspapers vary from mimeographed 
sheets to five and six column tabloids to full metropolitan size, from 
dailies to weeklies, bi-weeklies, monthlies, or bi-monthlies, having as 
many as 50,000 to 60,000 words each edition. 

The yearbook, with a standard size of 7%," x 10',", appears annually 
and serves three functions: to present a history of the school year, to 
provide a memory book, and to promote the school. Like a cat, a year 
book has nine lives, affording intermittent pleasure and reference 
during a student’s life. 

Inestimable is the guidance factor of a good school publication. 
Today a school newspaper’s circulation can be world-wide—through 
exchange papers with other schools in the United States and other 
countries and through mailing to alumni in service. Ideals of Chris- 
tian and democratic living, intrinsic not didactic, can be disseminated 
in its reviews, cartoons, editorials, and features. 

Not alone to the readers do values accrue. In no other area of his 
experience does a student writer have an opportunity to see the results 
of his work appear in permanent form and read by the entire student 
body. Through no other means is he certain that what he has done will 
remain as a permanent record of the school and be read as history by 
future generations of students. 

The individual reporter becomes imbued firsthand with the neces- 
sity of co-operation, accuracy, and dependability,—a deadline is as 
unyielding as a train schedule. For a successful issue, the news- 
paper requires the highest performance of each staff member. His work 
varies from writing to printing, editing to typing, layout to advertising, 
art to dealing with the public. These experiences enrich his poise and 
personality. He becomes a citizen of the school, and later of the 
community, conscious of his responsibility in student life and more 
fully aware of the various educational phases of his school. Besides 
being an intelligent reader of his newspaper for life, he has attained 
effective oral and written communication. 

Heavy then are the obligation and the responsibility of the secondary 
press. From the standpoint of administration, the school must endeavor 
to publish a medium adequately and worthily presenting the school to 
the public. Too often by the joumalistic quality of the newspaper !s 
the calibre of the instruction judged. To the journalistically uninitiated 


even, a poor newspaper appears poor and unattractive. 


CRITERIA AND HELPS 


Today the secondary press has established standards and goals. 
What are the focal points co-ordinating this educational effort? Four 


’) 
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national press associations are functioning—National, Columbia, Quill 
ind Scroll, and Catholic. 

Conducting a critical service each semester, National Scholastic 
Press Association located at the University of Minnesota gives ratings 
to school newspapers in each division (based on enrollment, frequency 
of publication, and method of printing) of All-American, First, Second, 
and Third Class. Booklets containing constructive criticism of the 
udges are furnished for each paper. Yearbook and magazine critiques 
are also available. In addition, for the annual fee of $6.00 per publi- 
cation various helps are sent or are available to the 5,000 member 
publications, such as a free loan of high-ranking yearbooks for study 
by staffs. An annual convention is held during Thanksgiving vacation, 
generally in a mid-west city. For $3.00 a year an adviser can obtain 
nine monthly issues of Scholastic Editor, which carries excellent prac- 
tical articles on all phases of scholastic journalism. 

Likewise sponsor of a yearly conference, Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association located at Columbia University provides an annual 





A FIRST....The Student Gazette with the explanatory sub-title, “‘contain- 
ing advices both Foreign and Domestic’’ was the first student publication in 
the United Scates. A weekly, first appearing on June 11, 1777, and thereafter 
each Wednesday, it was published by the students of the Wm. Penn Charter 
School of Philadelphia, Pa. For you Latin studentsits motto was Communi 
utilitate consulere debemus. In this school may be seen the very first copy 
aS it was written with a quill pen on rag paper at the time when the British 
were occupying the city and the school building. 
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critical contest, for which newspapers are divided ona basis of enrollment 
only, awarding ratings of Medalist, First, Second, and Third Class. A 
similar critical service is provided for yearbooks and magazines. Also, 
the Association publishes a monthly, the School Press Review, which 
is included in the annual membership of $6.00 per publication. 

Ouill and Scroll, the international! honorary society for high school 
journalists with headquarters at Northwestern University (Chicago), 
differs from the above-mentioned associations in that it affords a way 
of rewarding the individual high-school journalist whose scholastic 
record is in the upper third of his class and whose performance is out- 
standing on the editorial, business, photography, or art staffs. Member- 
ship is free on application by high schools with a publication. The 
student initiate must pay $2.00 to $3.00, depending on the type of gold 
membership pin he chooses. Also, he receives a year’s subscription 
to Quill and Scroll, the quarterly magazine of fine articles geared to 
scholastic journalism interests. For a fee of $3.00, the society provides 
a critique of a year’s issues of the newspaper, judging during the 
summer and announcing its ratings in September—International Honor, 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Place. : 

The Catholic School Press Association at Marquette University 
(Milwaukee) holds an annual conference and a contest for member pub- 
lications. Two ratings are awarded—All-Catholic and First Honors. 
Dues are $5.00 for each publication, which includes a subscription to 
the Catholic School Editor. 

From entry in these contests, a teacher can have no doubt as to 
the quality of her publication, its defects and shortcomings. From the 
records published, the best publications are obtainable for comparison. 
Although not perfect, such a judging provides a beneficial guide. 

For faculty advisers the National Association of Journalism 
Directors, with dues of $1.50 annually, is an association engaged in 
various projects to assist the individual teacher. Members (address 
University of Minnesota) are given a subscription to Quill and Scroll 
($1.25) and a reduction on Scholastic Editor (75 cents). 


ADMINISTRATION, CENSORSHIP, AND POLICY 


Every principal should read A Principal’s Guide to High School 
Journalism (Quill and Scroll Foundation, Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 50 cents.) Once the principal assigns a school publication 
to a competent teacher, he should support rather than rule. What con- 
stitutes competency? A teacher qualified by specialized training in 
journalism and friendly understanding of, and interest in, youth. He 
should be adviser and guide, not boss or editor. As a lawyer would 
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not be employed to be an engineer, so a teacher should have a minimum 








' background in journalism—superv.uion of publications, a survey of 
; principals of journalism, newswriting, layout, and typography. Feature 
writing, photography, and advertising are helpful. 
] So that he can provide adequate guidance and training to publica- 
tions staffs, a teacher assigned the heavy burden of managing a publi- 
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cation should be given compensatory lightening of his teaching load, 
depending on how frequent and large the publication is and whether 
the adviser handles both the editorial and business departments. Pro- 
portionately few schools, found to be twelve per cent in one study, 
grant financial compensation. 

By safeguarding the printed matter through a proficient adviser, a 
principal should not deem it necessary to read copy before it goes to 
press. On the other hand, an adviser or editor should certainly consult 
the principal on stories concerning policy or other problems. Likewise, 
the principal should take the editor into his confidence, conferring 
with him before each issue, releasing stories through the school paper, 
and explaining reasons for delaying the release of certain news. A 
well-trained editor, of the character his position demands, would never 
violate the trust placed in him by the principal. Nor should the princi- 
pal appoint the editor; better, a plan for his election by a publication 
council. Such a mutual understanding fosters a sincere respect of the 
principal by the students. A principal’s praise when work is well-done 
and consideration when a publication falls short of perfection boosts 
moralé and a desire to continue to attain excellence. 

Should a principal write for a publication? Generally, it is better 
if he refrains from doing so, rather giving the story to a reporter and 
educating him. If the principal deems some message or pronouncement 
necessary in the paper, he should make it short—not over 200 hundred 
words, better 100. Also, the faculty should not write for the paper. 

Censorship rarely has to be invoked by the administration or a 
capable adviser who has trained a staff qualified through character 
and ability. The editors are their own censors, conscious of their 
responsibility, capable of deleting defamatory or intimate matter or 
rumor as not belonging in the columns of their paper. Taboo are gossip 
columns, for which can be substituted lively personality sketches, 
roving reporter columns with clever and worth-while questions, features 
with human interest appeal, reviews,—record, song, radio, television, 
magazine,—and interviews. 

An editorial policy adopted and followed by one good high-school 
newspaper is the following: (1) to acquaint the students with current 
world and local affairs as they affect the student; (2) to support the 
United Nations and worth-while projects of country, school, and com- 
munity; (3) to encourage sportsmanship and good relations with other 
schools; (4) to inform the students and the community of the work 
performed by the schools and students; (5) to promote a better schoo! 
spirit, a high level of scholarship, an interest in school activities, 


and a spirit of tolerance. 
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PHYSICAL NEEDS 


For a teacher to wrestle with a publication program without a mini- 
num of equipment and assistance from the administration is demoralizing 
ind well nigh impossible. Since a publication’s adviser endures more 
strenuous hours of overtime with youth than any other teacher, expecting 
possibly dramatic or athletic coaches whose work is often seasonal, 
the administration should provide every physical means possible to 
aid him. 

First of all, if a fair-size room is not available for a publication 
office, a classroom should be equipped with side armchairs, not im- 
movable desks; several tables, at least 4 x 6 feet each; and sufficient 
armless chairs. A newspaper page plan and a yearbook dummy or 
mount demand a table for execution. One typewriter at hand is a must, 
with easy access provided to three or four more. A metal cabinet or 
other means of storing supplies, a bookcase, and a file cabinet are 
also essential. Some wide drawer that locks is needed for yearbook 
pictures and mounts. A telephone is invaluable. 





TRIMMING PICTURES....Yearbook editors—Sondra Dosik, Joan Hough, 
and Mary Lou Gann—are mounting pictures to speed production for Eastern 
gh School, Washington, D. C. 
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Necessary reference books include a thesaurus, an unabridged 
dictionary, a book of quotations, a telephone directory, bound volumes 
of previous years of the newspaper or magazine, press association 
pamphlets, and a style book. 

A bulletin board, be it of cork or cardboard, must be at hand for 
announcements, a schedule of publication dates, correspondence, a 
list of faculty members, efc. A pigeon hole box, with as many slots 
as staff members, is a valuable communications aid for the staff. 
Some system of display or accessibility of exchange publications must 
be worked out—a wire under a blackboard ledge, a wood or metal news- 
paper rack, or a deep, wire basket. 

Other equipment needs are: five wire or wood copy baskets,—one 
for each page and an extra,—a dozen transparent rulers, proportional 
calculators, grease pencils, rubber cement, four scissors, a box of 
straight pins, and thumb tacks. 

Materials which give the staff pride in their work are letterhead 
stationery, postal cards, and pads. Awards received by the publications 
should be framed and hung on the wall. 


A COURSE IN JOURNALISM 


How can the objectives of a publication program be achieved? An 
effective publication precludes some training in journalism for edi- 
torial positions. For high schools, at least one semester of journalism 
should be included in the curriculum although one year is more adequate. 
While colleges formerly were loath to accept the subject for entrance 
credit, today, except in the most traditionally conservative type of in- 
stitution, acceptance is rather universal. The value of the subject and 
the more professional preparation of those teaching it are becoming 
apparent. For atypical example, of seven average to superior students 
with a year of journalism and a-year on the editorial staff of a good 
high-school newspaper who took the English placement test for fresh- 
men, each achieved the number one English grouping in his college. 

As to the number of credits or years of journalism to be offered in 
a high school, two years are ideal. The first semester of daily classes, 
then, can be devoted to the study of the professional press, certainly 
important as it represents each student’s chief reading for life. The 
second semester can cover studying and writing the various types of 
newspaper stories; the third and fourth semesters, advanced types, 
layout, editing, and actual application and experience on the news- 


paper. Of course, this two-year program presupposes a school paper 
published at least monthly or one staff responsible for a yearbook 


and a paper. 
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While many schools offer two years of journalism, some give only 
an activity or half-credit for each semester of the second year. But, 
generally, full credit is granted for the first year. With only one year 
of journalism provided, the first semester becomes writing practice and 
the second often a laboratory to publish the paper. Few school systems 
have published their course of study in journalism. Some available 
are listed in the references at the end of this article. They provide 
helpful guidance toa school introducing a course or revising a curriculum. 

Not essentially a vocational subject, the secondary course attempts 
to go no further than explore journalism. By surveying the field, a 
student realizes his aptitude and interest and can decide to specialize 
in college or seek a salaried position. As a result of instruction also, 
students become an intelligent reading public of the daily metropolitan 
press. Aware of the inheritance of a free press, journalism students 
are ever-conscious of preserving such freedom. 

The journalism class must not be a dumping ground for all stu- 
jents having a free period or seeking an elective. Accepted standards 
call for an English mark no lower than “‘C”’ or average, preferably 
**A”’ or ““B”’; an average or better record in other subjects, also; a 
satisfactory deportment and attendance record; and character qualities 
of reliability, willingness, and industry. 

No more than twenty-five students should be accepted for a jour- 
nalism class. The necessity of individual assignments and assistance 
and the correction time required for daily stories make a limit of twenty 
even more desirable. Otherwise, the course will be a failure. 

When should the high-school student start on his journalism program? 
For the course, admission should be limited to sophomores and juniors. 
Seniors have scant opportunity to apply their knowledge on staff work; 
a teacher spends fruitless efforts in comparison with a senior’s return 
on the publication. On the yearbook, freshmen may be selected. For 
the student to gain the maximum training and the school a good staff- 
produced yearbook, no adviser should admit a member to the staff 
after October of his junior year. 

Motivation for the journalism course does not have to be created 
as students are ever interested in producing for publication. The im- 
portance of goals of correct grammar, punctuation, and accuracy are 
readily apparent. Student achievement, therefore, is attained to a 
much greater extent by a journalism than by the ordinary composition 
or gfammar course. 

If a journalism course can in no way be fitted into curricular 
offerings, then a writing club before or after school hours is usually 
necessary to produce good publications. For yearbook work, a six- 
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week instruction period of two hours weekly and a final qualifying 
test are adequate. 
THE BUSINESS SIDE 

Various ways of financing school publications are in use. The 
best practice is a self-supporting, not money-making, program on the 
part of each publication. The most accepted financing is through 
professional business procedure=subscriptions and advertising. 

Two types of subscription plans are in use~a regular subscrip- 
tion rate or an activity fee, collected lump sum or installment. Either 
way should bring annual solvency. If an activity fee, the administrator 
of the fund must recognize the minimum budget on which a successful 
publication can function in that school and area, even though the bulk 
of the entire fee is allotted to the publications. Frequently, though, 
because the publications budget seems too proportionately high to 
the total received under this plan, the publications are crippled and 
demoralized. While printing and engraving frills can be eliminated, 
costs are mounting, and the amount allotted must consider this increase. 

General advertising rates for a printed school newspaper vary from 
$1.00 to $2.00 per column inch. In some cities all high schools agree 
on a standard rate. For a yearbook, the scale goes from $30 to $75 per 
page. Patron fees, often substituted for advertisements in yearbooks 
of private schools, range from $1.00 to $10, with $25 for the “‘benefac- 
factor’’ listing. Fees charged organizations for their pictures is a 
current practice to increase revenue for the annual. Advertising 
standards, development, and procedure are established, additional 
information being obtainable in the references at the end of this article. 

In localities where a school is unable to finance a publication, 
the board of education or the parent-teachers’ association grants an 
appropriation or subsidy. Too, this is done in occasional instances 
where a board decrees this method. The amount varies from all to 
partial support. 

To quote an ideal budget for a newspaper or a yearbook is almost 
impossible because costs vary with the size of school, location, and 
frequency of publication. A newspaper, obviously, should appear at 
least once a month. Better to reduce the size to afford frequency. 
Some staffs circulate mimeographed editions between printed issues. 
In smaller schools, for instance, those with an enrollment under one 
hundred, mimeographing is often the medium for the newspaper. A 
budget of $50 annually would probably supply such a four-page monthly 
to two hundred subscribers. In a metropolitan area, however, such as 
the District of Columbia, letterpress printing of 800 copies of a tabloid 
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size newspaper can be obtained for $125. Engravings for the issue, 
allowing one cut per page, bring the cost to $145. 

From the findings of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
for yearbooks entered in its 1950 critical service (School Press Re- 
view, March 1951, p.8-9) schools with an enrollment of 900-1500 
averaged 36 on the staff, sold 810 copies containing 147 pages each, 
spent $3,897 out of an income of $4,093, each yearbook costing $3.08. 
A chart of this information is given for all classifications of schools. 
Costs may be reduced through fewer pages and paper covers. Quality 
rather than quantity is the desired goal. 

The more modern way of producing newspapers is by photo-offset. 
Through this method are eliminated the engraving charges and the 
printer cost of four to six hours of make-ready in the chase. A perfectly 
pasted dummy is done by the staff from plastic-sprayed galley proofs 
and glossy picture prints. From this is made a negative which is 
transferred to a printing plate. 

Yearbooks, too, are being increasingly produced by offset lithog- 
raphy as this process improves. Although detail is lost in the pictures 





LONG DISTANCE....: An emergency means a call to the out-of-town 
printer by the editor, Mary Lou Gann. Other editors of Eastern High School, 
Washington, D. C., gather to hear the reporeSondra Dosik, Mary Mahon, 
William Delorme, and Gerald Eskin. 
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in comparison with letterpress since the halftone is generally ‘‘touched 
up’” in the processing for letterpress, the advantage lies in a greater 
variety in layout for the amount of money usually available for the 
yearbook. 

To meet increasing costs, many staffs have been forced, unfor- 
tunately, to sponsor money-making activities to overcome deficits,— 
dances, bake sales, plays, assemblies, movies, to name a few,— 
devoting time needed in producing a good publication. Along the 
publishing line, staffs have sold handbooks, sports programs, calen- 
dars, diaries, and other items. 


STAFF OPERATION 


Involved in the newspaper are editorial, business, and photog- 
raphy staffs. (If the publication is printed in the school print shop, a 
printing staff must be added.) For the yearbook, an art staff, too. 
Membership should be open to all who, upon application and tryout, 
meet the requirements of their various jobs. Of course, this presupposes 
maintenance on their part of satisfactory public relations, scholarship, 
and citizenship. 

No group of students will work harder for the school than the pub- 
lication staffs. Zeal for a quality product, interest in educational and 
extracurricular functions, self-sacrifice and countless after-school 
hours are demanded of, and readily given by, these students. 

Recognition, therefore, should be tendered them whenever poss ible— 
Quill and Scroll membership, presentation of prizes by the principal at 
assemblies, school keys, teas or banquets, attendance at press confer- 
ences, and school letters. Social affairs at Christmas or other times, 
annual picnics, and such boost staff morale and spirit. 

As to size of staff, here again practice must be adapted to the 
school situation. Not too many should be accepted so that work cannot 
be assigned each. For the greatest educational value as many aspects 
of publication as possible must be handled by students. 

To maintain a sound financial basis, the business staff should 
plan its budget, account for all money received and spent, and promote 
circulation and advertising, possibly through consumer surveys and 
merchandising calendars. An annual audit should be part of effi- 
cient procedure. 

Photography problems, next to printing, most beset the publication 
program today. Costs can be greatly reduced—enough over a few years 
to compensate for the initial expenditure in photographic equipment. 
Every newspaper and yearbook staff, regardless of the seeming acces~- 
sibility of commercial photographers, needs an adequate camera. Much 
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training in photography can be provided by even a teacher amateur or 
learner. To be recommended for school press work is a 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic with flash attachment. 

The next step is to procure in some section of the school a room 
with running water for a darkroom. Much teacher effort and time can be 
saved by installing an inter-communication system from the publica- 
tions office to this darkroom—price, second hand, $10. The cost of 
equipping this room averages about $200, including a printer and a 
iryer. An enlarger would add another $250, BUT would reduce the 
cost of the yearbook because the engraver could be furnished exact 
size or proportionately enlarged glossy prints. If the book is litho- 
graphed, glossies could be mounted by pages. Also, the appearance 
of the yearbook would be improved because enlargements would have 
been made from negatives rather than prints. In addition, spot news 
in the school can be better covered. While student photographers can 
fail sometimes, an in-service training of rookies by upper classmen 
will solve most problems of this nature. 





FINE FOR ENLARGING....So says Edward Blank to Louis Sanders of 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C., as they inspect a negative they 
ust developed in the school darkroom. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 





Here can be listed the magazine, which decreasing student interest 
and rising costs seem to be removing from the high-school publication 
scene. Only 102 magazines, compared with 590 newspapers, were 
entered by high schools in a national contest this year. In many 
instances the magazine has been supplanted by a literary supplement 
issued as pages of the newspaper at Christmas or another time of the 
year. In some newspapers, a middle section between pages 2 and 3, 
the margins eliminated, has served for literary work. 

The magazine should be the organ of self-expression in the school, 
representing the best literary work of many,—fiction, features, editorials, 
essays, and humor. Art, makeup, and typography play a major role 
also in the attractiveness and appeal of the magazine. 

Criteria for magazines is also furnished by the press associations 
through annual critical services. A picture of the scholastic magazine 
field can be obtained by procuring copies of the award-winning magazines 
listed in the organs of the associations at the end of this article. 

Also a part of the school publications is the handbook which is 
circulated by many high schools. By providing information and counsel, 
a handbook accelerates the process of orientation for the individual 
student. While frequently a faculty product, the handbook is becoming 
more and more a part of the work of the student editorial staff. Again, 
the success depends on the size and ability of this staff and the 








leadership of the adviser. 

Admittedly useful, the handbook is curtailed by the cost of pro- 
duction and the necessity of annual re-editing to include changes. 
By careful planning, the expense of frequent revision can be reduced. 
The handbook should include regulations (admission, registration, 
attendance, honors, efc.); tuition; fees; rules for cafeteria, library, 
fire drilis, lockers, study halls; marking system; graduation and college 
entrance requirements; the clock and daily and assembly schedule; 
bulletin boards; bank, if one in school; curriculum; and miscellaneous 
information. Student organizations should be listed—clubs, service 
staffs (suchas locker, library, book, etc.), publications, honor societies, 
and student council. A history of the school, traditions, songs, and 
yells should also be printed. 

Another division of the publication field, a school news bureau is 
more and more annexing itself to the newspaper editorial staff function. 
It may have the responsibility for a daily news broadcast over the 
intercommunication system, a daily mimeographed news release for the 
bulletin board, or news releases to local papers. Promotion and radio 
bureaus are also part of the setup of many schools. Over the inter- 
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communication system daily at a specified time, a news staff broadcasts 
official announcements, spot news, drives, and perhaps world news. 

For school publicity releases, a student director, a student re- 
porter assigned to each metropolitan newspaper, each with journalistic 
training in writing news stories—an accessible phone—and the program 
is launched, augmenting good will for the school and public support. 
Stories with information the public wants, assures publication—new 
instructional methods and courses, athletics, achievements of faculty 
and students, attendance, pupil health, activities, noted visitors, 
jedications and anniversaries, surveys, celebrations, and trips. 

To increase assistance to the school and effectiveness of the 
alumni association, many schools publish an alumni bulletin, contain- 
ing news of both school and alumni, one or more times a year as 


the budget permits. 
CONCLUSION 


This article has attempted to give no more than the framework 
and suggest the scope on which better school publications programs 
are operating or progressing. High-school journalists through their 
press are rendering an outstanding contribution to their classmates 
and country in chronicling their school activities, in guarding school 
traditions, in promoting worthy enterprises, and in informing and in- 
fluencing their contemporaries along the path of democratic endeavor 
and patriotic citizenship. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Dramatic Arts 


LEON C. MILLER 


TF ae few schools throughout our country do not include some form 
of drama as a part of their curricular or allied-curricular activities. 
Theatre is almost as old as the schools themselves. As one looks at 
the record, he will find that boys and girls had been actively engaged 
in the preparation and public presentation of plays long before ideas 
were advanced for other allied activities. In a great majority of our 
schools, athletics, bands, glee clubs, school newspapers, yearbooks, 
and student councils were initiated from the funds cleared from the 
presentation of plays. In some schools a number of these projects are 
still subsidized by the dramatic arts department. 

School drama probably was preceded by what was then known as 
“literary societies.’’ From formal presentations of readings and dec- 
lamations at their meetings, the step up to one-act plays was easily 
taken. Possibly the only reason at that time was to give more of the 
club members an opportunity to participate. Then parents were invited 
to attend in order to see the ‘‘show.’’ Upon parental encouragement, 
these societies then moved up to the three-act play presented publicly 
with a small admission charge. With the financial profits far exceed- 
ing all expectations, the administrators became vitally interested in 
using this medium for financing other projects. Plays were presented 
to raise money for athletic and band uniforms, gowns for the glee clubs, 
books for the library, and music and instruments for the orchestra. The 
class play was instigated to help pay for the yearbook and the ex- 
penses incurred for the class-day program and the Commencement 


exercises. 


LITTLE THOUGHT GIVEN TO ITS EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


No one thought of the educational value of drama. Any teacher 
could direct a play, and in the earlier days practically every teacher 
on the faculty at sometime or other had such an assignment. Thus, 
the plays were poorly selected, inadequately directed, and carelessly 
presented, but financially they were successful. Parents and friends 
of the members of the cast paid not so much to see a play, but to see 


Leon C. Miller is Executive Secretary and Treasurer of the National 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 
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their children and friends ‘‘on the stage.’’ Thus the term ‘thigh-school 


” et 


play’’ was born. With it came the reputation of ‘‘rank amateurism.’’ 
One attended these performances only if he “knew someone in the 
cast.’’ This notoriety grew to such an extent that in too many com- 
munities it is still present. 

Intelligent men in our universities and colleges gradually became 
aware of the possibilities of the dramatic arts as an excellent teaching 
medium in the field of education. They became leaders not only on 
their own campuses, but throughout their states. First, courses were 
added to the university curriculum; drama departments were organized. 
Graduates of these schools who now entered the secondary teaching 
field came prepared to do a good job. With drama clinics, festivals, 
and conferences being held throughout the country, the work of other 
schools could be appraised, one’s own weaknesses observed, and in- 
spiration absorbed. The high-school play improved in quality. 

But the more difficult job lay ahead: recognition of its value by 
the community, the administration, and the high-school faculty itself. 
A play was still ‘‘play’’—a good money raiser. Outmoded theories 
still existed—only in the formal classes could English, history, dress 
lesign, woodworking, ethics be taught. Fven with this opposition, the 
conscientious hard-working drama teacher began to make an impres- 
sion. Students participating in plays were becoming the leaders of the 
school and later the leaders of their community. Upon analyzing the 
progress, administrators began to realize that, in many cases, correct 
speech, history, dress making, woodworking, and ethics were being 
taught better on the high-school stage than in the classroom because 
here was an incentive—a piece of work that will be presented publicly. 
To their amazement, these students worked harder and longer both in 
school and out in preparing for the play than they ever did for their 
formal classes—and al! voluntarily! No scholastic grades were given; 
only the satisfaction of a job well done was the reward. 

Thus dramatic arts classes in a large number of high schools are 
now included in the regular curriculum. Only certificated teachers of 
irama are elected and they, as a part of their job, coach all the plays. 
In addition, a large percentage of drama teachers are paid additional 
compensation or are relieved of other regular assignments for the over- 
time hours necessary in preparing a good dramatic arts program. The 
best plays are selected, the quality has definitely improved, the high 


school theatre is no longer ‘‘rank amateur.”’ 

But what about the “‘money-raiser’’ idea? Audiences at high- 
school plays have increased by leaps and bounds. Performances be- 
fore a half-filled auditorium have disappeared. A greater percentage of 
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schools gives from two to five performances of each play with full 
houses every night. Even the stigma “high-school play’’ is slowly 
passing from the American scene. 

One hears that the American professional theatre is slowly disap- 
pearing from our American life, that the movies and radio and tele- 
vision are slowly taking their toll. Be that as it may, the high-school 
theatre will never die. Boys and girls enjoy too much the thrill of 
participating in a “‘live’’ drama. There are no failures in the high- 
school theatre! 


QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED 


1. What do you consider basal in the study of theatre? History of the 
theatre, voice control, pantomime, movement, staging, construction 
of scenery, costuming, musical background, color schemes, period 
furniture, etc. 

2. Is information of the above available? Yes, see catalogues of 
book publishers. There are entire books written on the subjects 
listed. Read reviews of the latest releases on theatre in dra- 
matic magazines. 

3. Hou can | find a good play? Well illustrated catalogues are avail- 
able from all play publishers. (See question 23) Contact the drama 
department of your state university to find out whether or not it has 
a play-lending library. If it does, borrow the plays for reading 
purposes. It will save you money. 

4. What are royalty plays? Plays for which you must pay an additional 
sum for presentation over that of the purchase price of the play 
books. The royalty goes to the author; the publisher only collects 
the sum for him. 

5. | am a certificated teacher of English, but no training in the dra- 
matic arts. Where can | get such training? Our large universities 
have excellent courses offered at their summer schools. Read rec- 
ommended books on theatre (see question 1). Attend professional, 
college, and other high-school plays. Have an accredited critic of- 
fer his suggestions for the improvement of your own plays. 

6. Do all states require certification to teach dramatic arts? No, we 
haven’t reached that goal yet. There are only a few who do. There 
are still too many administrators who believe that ‘‘anyone can 
coach a play.”’ 

7. Do you think high-school students should be permitted to direct 
plays? Absolutely yes, for such training is excellent. Many rec- 
ommend, however, that public performances, for which admissions 
are paid, should be under the direction of the faculty drama di- 
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rector. But for assembly programs, public performances for which 
there is no charge, yes. 


. What method do you recommend for try-outs? (a) If time element is 


not important, have applicants rehearse for several weeks before 
final decision is made. (b) At scheduled one-day try-outs, insist 
that applicants come prepared with material memorized; merely 
reading a selection is a very poor practice. (c) Reading of parts of 
the play at several meetings. 


. What is “"Theatre in the Round’’ or *‘Arena Theatre?”’’ Plays pre- 


sented in a center stage around which the spectators are seated. 
At public performances, the best authorities insist that the illusion 
of the theatre must be kept if the performance is to be successful. 
This type of theatre can be very inexpensively staged. 


. Why should there be plays in high school? Because boys and girls 


like to participate; thus the school owes them these experiences. 
Theatre teaches speech, posture, working as a unit, responsibility, 
and discipline. A school with an adequate drama program will have 
more students interested in participation than any other activity. 
Theatre demands correlation of all the fine arts; as art, music, 
dance, construction of scenery, costume design, etc. 


. ls it possible to rebearse plays on school time? I doubt it for two 


reasons; first, no drama teacher knows his cast until long after the 
students’ schedules have been made out; and second, in my experi- 
ence the students of the cast never have the same free periods. 


. Does “‘putting on a play’’ curb juvenile delinquency? Yes; both 


cast and stage crews are busy people. They are both working for 
as nearly perfect a performance as can be given. In addition, they 
are taught self-control. Discipline is the keynote of a success- 
ful performance. 


. Will plays belp my students to speak better? Yes. In any kind of 


play, students must learn to project their voices in order to be 
heard. In well-written plays, they learn grammar by practice. 


. Are comedies the best plays for high school? Not necessarily so 


although some administrators feel that plays must be funny. I have 
seen some excellent high-school presentations of Shakespeare plays, 
“Death Takes a Holiday,’’ ‘‘Berkeley Square,’’ ‘‘Our Town,” 


‘*Eastward in Eden,”’ ‘*Tovarich,”’ etc. 


. How heavily must | make up my students? According to a repre- 


sentative from Max Factor only for the first five rows. He claims 
beyond that distance, the audience can’t see the make-up anyway. 
A sensible rule: If your cast look like clowns, from any position in 
the auditorium, the make-up is too heavy. 
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Are drama teachers paid for their overtime? At one of the sessions 
which I attended at the National Association of Secondary-Schoo! 
Principals Convention, three fourths of the principals at that meet- 
ing were paying their drama teachers over-time pay. 

How can one get his faculty to co-operate? By careful organiza- 
tion, by ‘giving and taking,’’ by placing responsibilities, by recog- 
nition, by consideration of the other teacher’s problems, time, and 


projects. It can be done. 


. Should students be excused from their formal classes for rehearsals? 


Only if there is no other way. Teachers do not like to have their 
students absent from class. Advance planning can usually prevent 
this most unpopular and undesirable procedure. 

What prices are generally charged for high-school plays? From 25 
cents to 50 cents are the usual charges. Musicals usually cost 
more on account of the many costumes involved. 

Will companies reduce royalties? Not usually to individual schools. 
The National Thespian Society obtains reduced royalties for its 
member schools if the request is reasonable. However, there are 


many very good non-royalty plays available. 


. Where can I receive information about publishers, scenic houses, 


costumers, make-up suppliers, etc? The National Thespian Society 

has an excellent pamphlet which lists outstanding companies in 

their fields throughout the United States. This is free to its mem- 
ber schools; a small charge is made to others. 

What are the National Dramatic Organizations? 

a. The National Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 
24, Chio. (secondary schools only) 

b. American Educational Theatre Association, Stanford University, 
Stanford University, Calif. (all schools, university to high 
schools) 

c. American National Theatre and Academy Association, 
West 44 Street, New York, N. Y. (profession and amateur 
organizations ) 

Who are some of the better play publishers? 

a. Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

b. Baker’s Plays, 569 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

c. Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

d. Eldridge Publishing Co., Denver 2, Colo. 

e. The Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill. 

f. The Children’s Theatre Press, Cloverlot, Anchorage, Ky. 

g- The Northwestern Press, 315-Sth Ave., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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ns h. Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 
0] 11, lowa. 
t- i. Heuer Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
j. Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill. 
a- k. Wetmore Declamation Bureau, Sioux City, lowa. 
2 1. Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 14 East 38th St., New York 16, 


nd 7 - 
nm. Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 449 Powell St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 





. n. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
a o. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
p. Greenberg: Publisher, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

y< 24. What are some publications on drama in the theatre? 

a a. Amateur Theater Handbook by Eugene C. Davis; Greenberg: 
Publisher, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 1945. 255 pp. 

= b. Dramatics in the Secondary School, THE BULLETIN of the Na- 

= tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Six- 

re teenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Dec. 1949. 272 pp. $1.50. 
Also contains an extensive classified bibliography. 

. c. Play Production by Henning Nelms; Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105 

ey Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 1950. 319 pp. $1.50 paper, cloth 

in $3.25. 

i, Scenery Design for the Amateur Stage by Willard J. Friederick 

and John H. Fraser; The Macmillan Co.,60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. 1950. 280 pp. $5.00. 

- e. The Stage and the School (Revised) by Katharine A. and Pierce 
C. Ommanney; Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 

y, 16, N. Y. 1950. 587 pp. $2.60. 
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Pupils of the Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut, have an op- 
portunity to try their skills in the making of pottery under the direction of a 


teacher in the art department. 











CHAPTER IX 


Student Clubs 


MARTHA GRAY 


A GLANCE at the history of student activities shows that, for the 
most part, such programs once belonged in the ‘‘just growed” category, 
with no fixed ideas of values, possibilities, or goals. Probably athlet- 
ics was the first such activity to make its appearance, with the em- 
phasis on interscholastic competition. Social events such as Senior 
Balls and Junior Hops have been traditional in many schools for at 
least a half century. Musical and dramatic events were the next to 
make their appearance, usually for the major purpose of raising money. 
Publications have long been popular, the old-style literary magazine 
being followed by the yearbook, by the newspaper, and, most recently, 
by the handbook. One of the earliest and most important of the student 
activities was the student council, often accompanied by a chapter of 
the National Honor Society. The most recent additions to the activity 
list have been the clubs, of which there are literally dozens of varie- 
ties. In recent years, the secondary schools have established loca! 
branches of national organizations such as the BoyScouts, Girl Scouts, 
Hi Y, Junior Red Cross, Future Teachers of America, Future Farmers 
of America, and Future Home Makers of America. The high schools 
have also set up student groups to assist such educational and finan- 
cial campaigns as those sponsored by the Community Chest, Red 
Cross, Cancer Education, March of Dimes, and National Safety Council. 

As the program has developed, the philosophy behind it has been 
clarified and implemented. Early thinking designated student activ- 
ities as extracurricular, since they were thought to be quite apart from 
the subject matter that was then considered the only business of edu- 
cation. As time passed, this designation became co-curricular, for 
educators began to see possibilities of linking the activities to the 
class work. Probably the best current thinking considers the program 
as an outgrowth of subject matter, and the designation today is likely 
to be subject-extension activities. 





Martha Gray is Director of Student Activities in the Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
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STUDENT CLUBS 


PURPOSES AND POSSIBILITIES 


Let us consider the purposes and possibilities of a subject- 
extension program. One of the major values has never changed nor is 
it likely to do so, since it is rooted in the humanenature urge that 
makes people want to join in the pursuit of common interests. Young- 
sters are just as gregarious as are adults, and their emotional security 
lepends to some extent on their sense of belonging, of being accepted 

their contemporaries. Good educational thinking, therefore, calls 
for an extensive program of student activities, with the idea! that there 
will be something to interest every boy and girl in the school; some- 
thing in which each pupil can be successful and in which he will find 
people of comparable ability. This ideal has been responsible for the 
great change in athletics on the secondary level. High schools today 
are no less loyal to their “‘varsity”’ teams, which provide competition 
for only the very few but which build school spirit and provide excite- 
ment for the spectators. Educators, however, now realize that exten- 
sive intramural programs are the real way of opening opportunities to 
the student body as a whole. By setting up a number of teams on a 
class, age, or weight basis, there is an opportunity for almost every 
youngster—girls as well as boys—to enjoy participation and competi- 
tion that are equitable, safe, and democratic. A similar change has 
come about in the departments of music and dramatics. Although the 
main attractions are still the operetta, the festival, and the major pro- 
juction, such events are supplemented by a number of less important 
performances. In this way, participation is made possible for the many 
who are less talented as well as for the few ‘“‘stars,’’ thus motivating 
the class work and at the same time providing experience for those 
who, with time and practice, may develop superior ability. Thus a mu- 
sic department will probably feature a band or an orchestra concert 
each semester or each year. It is likely to offer young artist presenta- 
tions on a guest-ticket basis. Special choral ensembles are presented 
at assemblies. The drama department may widen its offerings to in- 
clude an evening of one-act plays. Both drama and music departments 
are now giving major consideration to widening opportunities and de- 
veloping talent rather than to the former main goal of raising money. 
This modern philosophy has served as powerful motivation for class 
work and it has brought music, drama, and similar arts within the 
experience-range of an ever-increasing number of youngsters. 

There has been a similar change in thinking in regard to high- 
school publications. An examination of such materials of earlier years 
is likely to reveal a stilted collection of lifeless writing, with the 
spontaneity of the youthful authors destroyed by the teacher’s careful 
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polishing. Today the educational emphasis is on the student’s activ- 
ity. His writing must be essentially accurate, but his experiences in 
gathering information and setting it down on paper against a deadline 
are of greater importance than the beautifully turned phrase that he 
might have achieved in due time with his teacher’s help. Like the 
young actors and musicians, he is learning to do by doing. The appro- 
priateness of the term subject-extension activities is obvious. Just as 
athletics is rightfully an outgrowth of work in health and physical edu- 
cation, so too are dramatic productions and musical performances out- 
growths of the work of their respective departments. Publications also 
have a curricular tie-in that is even closer, for there are high schools 
that offer a year of journalism-centered English and other courses that 
use publications as a laboratory for the theory taught in classes. 

The most recent additions to the program of subject-extension ac- 
tivities have been the clubs. Almost every subject taught in a second- 
ary school offers extension possibilities and is greatly benefitted by 
the realization of such possibilities. Here is a sample procedure: 


LANGUAGE CLUBS 


The opportunities and advantages in language clubs are propor- 
tionate to the imagination and the enthusiasm of the members and their 
sponsors. The Spanish Club (often designated as the Pan American 
Club) can present a Fiesta, for instance. With such a project, the 
class members find great enjoyment inthe necessary research, the prep- 
arations, and the chance to step into the lives of peoples of other 
countries. Spanish students in suburban or metropolitan high schools 
often arrange a club dinner at a Spanish or a Mexican restaurant. The 
members of the French and German clubs learn to use the languages in- 
formally at social gatherings where they play cards, sing popular 
songs, listen to phonograph records—in short, they play with the lan- 
guage with increasing fluency and enjoyment. It is no longer only a 
collection of conjugations and declensions; it is their means of commu- 
nication as they ban the use of English during the club meetings. 
These clubs often present French and German movies or slides, attrac- 
tions which serve to bring closer the lands across the seas and to vi- 
talize class work. Even the study of Latin can have an interesting ex- 
tension into the activity program, for the Roman Banquet can be an im- 
portant annual event in a high school. The preparation of such a dinner 
as to setting, costumes, menu, and program requires considerable re- 
search which the students willingly carry out in their Latin studies. 
Their readings are given an urgent purpose when the study of Latin !s 
extended into a social activity. 
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MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE CLUBS 


[he mathematics and science students can combine forces appro- 


itely in forming a Math-Science Club. Club programs can feature un- 


ial experiments and demonstrations and the place of such subjects 


industry. Club members are interested in the presentation of men 


the armed services who explain the importance of those subjects 


the army, the navy, and particularly in the air force. Such club pro- 


bring mathematics and science into the spotlight of modern liv- 


for the students. 
CURRENT EVENTS AND HISTORY CLUBS 


[The social studies classes have all sorts of interesting possibil- 


ities for extension into the activities program. One of these is the In- 
ternational Round Table, a group of ten to twenty students who meet to 
talk through problems involving the world as a whole. A local govern- 





Pupils of the Alice Deal Jr. High School, Washington, D. C., interested 


in science take a trip to the Naval Research Laboratory, Office of Research 
and Inventions. Here a radio engineer of the Laboratary explains the mysteries 
f the cathode tube and the Navy’s radar equipment. 
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ment club is another possibility, with important opportunities for field 
trips and for speakers. The social studies classes can co-operate with 
the radio department, to their mutual advantage, in writing scripts and 
producing broadcasts on a school-wide or city-wide basis. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLUBS 


One of the most successful series of clubs is the one which is an 
extension of the program in physical education for girls. The well- 
known GAA (Girls’ Athletic Association) has been in the past primarily 
an organization for girls who excelled in sports and who, in conse- 
quence, were not the ones who most needed such opportunities. It is 
possible, however, to build the entire organization around the various 
sports, some year-round and some seasonal. Thus a girl becomes a 
member of the Tennis Club, the Bowling Club, the Swimming Club, the 
Badminton Club, or of any other sport club of her choice. Participation 
in such activities on a club basis is much more fun than it is as a 
class activity. Girls of superior ability serve as leaders in assisting 
the faculty sponsors, and even the novices are quick to realize the en- 
joyment of the sport in club participation. A boys’ intramural progran 
also can be set up successfully on a club basis, thus providing a 
sense of belonging and of team work for the great majority who cannot 


meet the competition for ‘‘varsity’’ positions. 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS RAISED 


To summarize, then—as our secondary schools have been growing 
to the point where they now include the great majority of young people 
of high-school age, their curriculums have changed to meet the needs 
and interests of the students. A major change in curriculums has been 
the extension of classroom work into the area of student activities be- 
yond the classrooms. We might pause and answer certain questions 
pertinent to the establishment and maintenance of a student activity 
program. 

1, What activities should the school sponsor? 

Any activity which has educational valuesmand this includes 
wholesome recreationmdeserves a place in a high schooleactivity pro- 
gram if a sufficient number of students want it and if sponsorship is 
available. 


2. How does a new activity get its start? 

If there is a request for a certain activity, the principal may ask 
for the signatures of those students who would participate in such an 
activity if it could be provided. He may turn over such a list to the 
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student council for discussion and consideration. A favorable decision 
from the council would lead to its chartering the activity. 


How is the sponsor selected? 
The students requesting a new activity may suggest that a certain 
faculty member is able and willing to sponsor the group. The princi- 
pal, of course, is the one who makes the appointment. 


} 


4. ls the sponsor paid for his assistance? 

Today’s practice is toward a statement in the teachers contract to 
the effect that every teacher is expected to assist in the student- 
activity program. A major sponsorship should relieve the sponsor of 
one or more classes. A particularly heavy responsibility should carry 


financial remuneration also. 


}. What are the duties of the sponsor? 

The sponsor furnishes continuity, progress, and good leadership. 
He interprets to his group the purposes of their organization and he 
helps the members correlate their work with the policies of the school. 
He works with the officers and the committee chairmen so that they can 
understand and fulfill their responsibilities in leadership. 


6. What should be the program of an activity? 


This will depend on the nature of the activity. Certain groups will 
have regular meetings with the customary procedures according to par- 
liamentary law. Other groups will be largely performance units, with 
little or no need for business meetings. It is advisable to avoid uni- 


form plans for groups that vary as extensively as do the parts of an ac- 


tivity program. 


’. Should written records be kept? 

It is always desirable to have a running account of the activities 
of every group. If the group has regular meetings, it will have a secre- 
tary who will keep minutes books. If the activity has no need for a 
secretary, it should have a recorder who is responsible for a written 
summary which is made on a semester or a yearly basis. 


8. What about dues? 

Minimize dues or omit them entirely, if it is possible. Such ex- 
penses serve as a barrier to students who do not have the funds for 
such purposes. Too often a newly established club includes, as a mat- 
ter of course,a statement as to dues and then later gives consideration 
to expenditures. It is better to reverse the procedure, reserving the col- 
lection of funds until the actual need is apparent. It is well to request 
an assessment at one meeting, waiting until the next meeting before 
voting on it. 
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9. Should there be a school bank for activity funds? 

It is essential for general safety as well as for the business of au- 
diting accounts that activity funds be centralized and supervised. The 
policy today is toward a central treasury. Each time a deposit is made, 
a receipt is written for the student treasurer. A withdrawal is made on 
an order-+to-pay slip, and it requires the sponsor’s signature. Student 
treasurers are provided with uniform ledgers which they check periodi- 
cally with the chief sponsor in charge of the central treasury. 


10, Should every club have a constitution? 

A constitution has many values. The process of drawing up such 
a document serves to clarify the thinking of the members as to the pur- 
poses and procedures of their organization. Devoting a part of the first 
meeting of each year to reading and discussing the constitution helps 
to orient new members. Frequent references to it is also beneficial. 


11, Should an unpopular activity be allowed to die out? 

A good activity program includes only those activities which the 
students are willing to support. If there seems to be inadequate support 
for a hobby group such as the Chess and Checkers Club, for instance, 
there is no reason to keep the group alive. Certain activities more di- 
ectly related to school subjects and of material benefit to classroom 
work may be given special encouragement with a view toward increas- 
ing the student support. Language clubs are in this category. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, the activity program should reflect the current 
interests of the student body. 


12. How should membership be determined? 

Membership should be based entirely on the interests and abilities 
of the candidates. Selection of members by ballot is always dangerous, 
since it is likely to lead to secret societies. There should be avail- 
able in the school handbook or newspaper a statement of purpose of 
each organization in the school. The daily bulletin, or whatever news 
agency the school may use, should announce the time and place of clut 
meetings and invite all interested and qualified students to attend. 


13, Should new members be initiated? 

It is advisable to avoid any practice that can be associated wit! 
secret society. Initiations are likely to be silly, unkind, and even 
dangerous. It is far better to accept students into membership inform- 
ally or according to a regularly established installation ceremony. 

14, Why are secret societies generally in disfavor? 

Many states have laws against any public school group that se- 

lects its members on the basis of popularity (rather than specific abil- 
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ities) and attempts to perpetuate itself. Such undemocratic groups are 
obviously out of place in the public school systems of a democracy. 
The judgment of the early teen-ager is not yet established to the point 
where the negative vote of the small minority should bar a candidate 
from membership. Most educators, parents, and informed students share 
the opinion that secret societies in the high schools are likely to have 
all of the faults ascribed to such organizations in the colleges and at 
the same time to offer few if any of the advantages that the college 


groups can give their members. 


15. How can a school rid itself of secret societies? 

The best plan from a long-range viewpoint is to work with the stu- 
jent council and the other groups in order to convince the students that 
secret societies are undemocratic and hostile to the best interests of 
the school as a whole. When the students themselves vote against 
’ groups, the problem is satisfactorily solved. Such 
1 solution is, of course, only temporary, since the student body changes. 


lice 7 et l ° ’ 
these exciusive 


It is necessary that the problem be kept under constant scrutiny, con- 
sideration, and student legislation. The publication of prevailing pol- 
icies through the handbook or other agencies is a helpful bulwark 
igainst the re-establishment of secret societies. Board of education 
backing of those policies is a further aid, as are state laws. The stu- 
lents should be aware of such policies and legislation, not in a spirit 
of threat which might challenge their deceit in ‘‘going underground’’ but 
in a spirit of co-operation in maintaining an activity program that is 
est for the greatest number. If the offerings of that program are suf- 
ficiently varied and extensive, there will be little excuse for the exist- 
ence of secret societies other than the snobbish desires of the so- 
called favored few. In fact, the best insurance against secret socie- 
ties is an extensive and appealing activity program. 


" 


16. Which activities are the best means of supplanting secret societies? 

Since secret societies are largely social, clubs that are primarily 
recreational and social in nature will have the greatest appeal to stu- 
ilents who might otherwise be interested in secret societies. There 
should be enough clubs to take care of a number of small groups, and 
the school should try to provide attractive meeting places for them. 
Fortunate indeed is the school that has a student lounge with refresh- 
ment facilities, supplemented by boys’ and girls’ club rooms, etc. 


17. What is the greatest problem in establishing and maintaining a good 
program of student activities? 

One of the major problems in student activities is the matter of 

frawing into the program as many students as possible without over- 
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loading the leaders. Every school seems to have a certain percentage 
of students who, through lack of time or interest, do not participate in 
the activity program. It should be the task of the school to minimize 
the number of these non-participants through guidance and through ac- 
tivity publicity, At the other extreme are those leaders who tend to 
over-extend themselves by joining too many groups and assuming posi- 
tions of leadership in such groups. This over-extension is likely ‘to re- 
act unfavorably on the student, as his studies and perhaps his health 
suffer. It gives the organization only a fraction of his services when 
he attempts to serve as an officer in more than one group. 


18. How can over-participation be prevented? 
Probably the best way to prevent over-participation is by means of 
a point system. Here is a sample procedure: 

a. Every position of leadership is rated on the basis of five points 
for a major office or editorship, three points for a minor respon- 
sibility, and one point for membership. These ratings are rec- 
ommended by the organizations themselves and are approved by 
the director of activities, the faculty committee on student ac- 
tivities, or by whatever supervisory agency the school may use. 

b, The decision is then made as to how many points a student may 
carry. Although this total will vary from school to school, it is 
probably wise to provide that a student may carry only one five 
point responsibility at a time. This limitation has at least 
three advantages: it provides better leadership for the organiza- 
tions, it keeps the individual student from assuming more du- 
ties than he can successfully fulfill, and it extends opportun- 
ities in participation to a greater number of students. 


19, Who should administer this Point System? 

If clerical help is available, the records may be kept in the office 
of the director of student activities, the dean, or a major sponsor. 
After adequate publicity of the point system, the responsibility for its 
enforcement can be placed on the students themselves. They will con- 
sider the point-ratings of the various responsibilities and govern their 


participation accordingly. 


20. Should a student be required to accumulate a certain number o/ 
points per year or before bis graduation? 

This plan has been used to popularize a sluggish program of activ- 
ities. Since the student must amass points, he participates primarily 
for that reason. The plan has the weakness, consequently. of poor mo- 
tivation and of encouraging a student to participate on the basis of 
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ints rather than because of his own interests and abilities. It seems 
wiser to develop an acitvity program that will interest the students 
rough the activities themselves rather than on the basis of the points 
hat the student must acquire. The student should feel that he is 
spending points rather than being paid pionts. His payment comes 
rough his satisfaction in serving the organization of his choice. Since 
is points are limited, he makes his choice of activities carefully. The 
nly justification for a policy of insisting on a certain number of points 
efore graduation seems to be a temporary one; namely, the stimulation 

an activity program which, for the time being, cannot in itself at- 
tract student participation, A student should realize that participation 

an opportunity which is open to him in a limited way in order that 
other students may share such opportunities. He should not feel that he 
must at least go through the motions of participating in activities and 
must seek high point-paying positions in order to qualify for a diploma. 
[he benefits of compulsory participation are doubtful and the shortcom- 
ings are obvious. The policy of joining a group not for service and ex- 
perience but for what a person can get out of it in purely personal gain 


is educationally unsound. 





Through the Art Curriculum of the Baltimore, Maryland, Public Schools, high- 
school pupils have an opportunity to follow their interest in Handcraft. 
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21. Should scholastic standing determine participation? 

Scholastic standing should be a factor in participation only to a 
limited extent. Cften the student activity progran, is a major factor in 
keeping a student in school, as well as in motivating him toward great- 
er achievement scholastically. For the student of limited scholastic 
ability, it is particularly important to develop what has been termed his 
social intelligence. This can best be accomplished by encouraging 
him to participate in organized groups on the basis of his interests and 
abilities whatever they may be. Thus the eligibility requirements for 
such participation should be extremely low. For positions of leader- 
ship, however, these requirements should be higher, not with the idea 
of rewarding the brilliant but because a student who is in scholastic 
difficulties is not able to give adequate time to a position of leader- 
ship and is likely to further jeopardize his scholastic standing by as- 
suming responsibilities elsewhere. Thus it is desirable to open the 
Camera Club, for instance, to any student interested in photography, 
regardless of his possible lack of success in English, history, mathe- 
matics, or any other subject. It is wise, however, to insist that an of- 
ficer in the Camera Club should have at least a passing standing in all 
of his subjects in order to be certain that he can give adequate time to 
his position, Because of the prestige as well as the work attached to 
such high offices as those in the student council and similar organiza- 
tions, it is desirable to set a still higher standard of scholastic eligi- 


bility for such officers. 


22. How should officers be selected? 

Smaller clubs will probably use the standard procedure of written 
nominations and secret ballot. Larger organizations, particularly those 
with positions involving specific abilities (such as activity ticket man- 
ager), will be wise to use the merit application plan. This procedure 
calls for a mimeographed application form filled out by the candidate 
on which he answers questions as to his training,his fitness, his scho- 
lastic standing, his attendance record, etc. A valuable part of the ap- 
plication is the second sheet, on which the candidate writes a letter 
giving his reasons for seeking the position and his plans for the organ- 
ization in the event of his selection. The retiring officers, board mem- 
bers, and sponsors give careful consideration to these applications. 
These people may make the final selections, or they may prefer to 
serve only as a screening agency. In the latter case, they submit the 


names of two or more candidates in order that those concerned nia) 
make the final selection through an election. The merit application 
plan has the advantage of minimizing the factor of mere popularity anc 
of emphasizing fitness for the position and willingness to serve. 
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Should the student activity program be scheduled during the school 
day? 
Che preference today seenis to be for after-school meetings. There 
little time in a school day that can be set aside for club neetings. 
Schools that have an activity period usually require each student to 
participate in an activity, a policy which puts activities almost on a 
lassroom basis. 


j. Should all of the student activities meet on the school grounds? 
If the school has facilities for meetings and parties, there is no 
reason for holding any events off-campus. Students pay heavily for the 
yubtful prestige of hiring a hall, having a dinner at a hotel, etc. The 
hool itself, always responsible for the welfare of its students, finds 


h supervision much more difficult. Student groups are usually will- 
t 


ing to use school facilities when such facilities are attractive and 
available without cost. 


How can the activities of a subject-extension program be evaluated? 
The evaluation of an activity is as important as its planning. After 
presentation of an event, the officers and sponsor should discuss 

detail the merits of the performance. Each committee chairman 
should prepare a written report with recommendations and suggestions 
for his successor. These reports should be carefully filed in order that 
they may serve as the first step in planning the corresponding event in 
the future. The sponsoring group should be alert to the con.ments and 
criticisms of audiences and other participants. Mistakes are almost in- 


evi 


itable, but such errors may be eliminated by profiting from experience. 


low can a subject-extension program be supervised and co- 
ordinated? 


\ chief sponsor, usually designated as the director of activities, 


<} 


ould have the responsibility of supervising and co-ordinating the pro- 
am of activities, (See chapter III). 


MAJOR VALUES 


Thus it can be seen that a good program of student activities will 
many important values. No longer is such a program considered 
educational ‘‘frill.’’ Instead, it is looked upon as a laboratory as 


ssential to the all-‘round development of a studentas is the chemistry 


laboratory to the student of science, for in both instances the students 


arf 


by doing instead of merely by listening and reading. Here are 
ne of the major values of a good program of student activities: 


1, Through organized association with fellow students of similar 


interests, a student has a feeling of acceptance and of suc- 
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cessful achievement. He gains in independence at the same 
time that he learns to subordinate his personal desires to the 
welfare of his group. Thus he practices the democratic way 
of life. 

Student activities promote a friendly relationship between 
students and faculty members when those two groups work to- 
gether and play together informally. 

Subject-extension activities vitalize and motivate class work 
} 


in the related subjects. The club members make immediat 
and interesting use of what they lear, and thus they are moti- 
vated toward further learning. 

Leadership is encouraged through group activities. It is 
established fact that leaders are developed, not ‘‘born that 
way.’’ The student who has an opportunity to assume re- 
sponsibility in a situation to which he is equal and in whic! 
his success is assured approval will gain in power to assume 
greater responsibilities. 

Good followership is a product of group activity. Obviously n 
one person can be a leader in everything at all times. A leader 
in one field must be a co-operative worker in other’ are 
Good followership is as essential as is good leadership. 
Subject-extension activities can provide for exploration in oc- 
cupational fields. Schools that offer a series of career clubs, 
for instance, are giving students an insight into various occu- 
pations and an opportunity to observe such occupations at 
close range. 

Hobby and special interest clubs develop in the students the 
ability to use leisure time pleasantly and profitably. At 

} 


been 


period when the hours of the customary work-week have 
cut in half within the experience of only one generation, it is 
important to a citizen and to his community that he have within 
himself the ability to enjoy his leisure time. Delinquents are, 
for the most part, idlers who have no absorbing interests of 
constructive nature. It is the obligation of the school to pr 
vide the means for the development of hobbies and interests 
that will carry over into adult life. 


Certain organizations have as their specific purpose the bu! 


a 


ing of character. The National Honor Society, Boy Scouts, 
and Girl Scouts are examples of groups that have a powerful 


appeal to young people and which motivate their conduct at 
time when the stressing of exceptionally worthy goals are 


particularly important. 
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~ 


. Certain other organizations have as their major purpose the 
service to others. These may be school groups, such as the 
Boosters Club, or they may be groups affiliated with local and 
national agencies such asthe Community Chest, The Red Cross, 
etc. Participation in such organizations makes for a greater 
understanding of the problems of others, an increased interest 
in civic affairs, and the development of a spirit of unselfish 
service. 

10, Student activities heighten student morale by adding to the 
serious business of education the element of fun and the op- 
portunity to create, direct, and produce. 

11. Good publit relations result from a good program of activities. 

Parents get their strongest impressions of a school from their 

sons and daughters. If a student likes his school, if he is 

eager to spend time there and is enthusiastic about what goes 

on, his parents feel that it must be a good school. Parents im- 

part their viewpoints, favorable or unfavorable, to others. 

When the youngsters of a community like their school, that lik- 

ing for the school spreads to the rest of the community. 


Thus it is apparent that a good program of subject-extention ac- 


tivities has its rightful place in the well-organized secondary school. 


\dapted to the needs and interests of the school, supervised by cap- 


able and enthusiastic sponsors, and open to all members of the student 
body, such a program is as beneficial as it is popular. 


THE DIRECTOR OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The report on the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education (1918) 
recommended that the high-school principal appoint as one of his coun- 
il a director of preparation for leisure who ‘‘should see that the pupils 
ae developing interests that will assist them in later life to use their 
eisure wisely.’’ This person corresponds to what is now known as the 
co-ordinator or director of extraclass activities. If the high school is 
» implement the objective of worthy use of leisure time, professional 
eadership and co-ordination are needed. In large high schools, it ts 
almost a necessity for the principal to appoint a member of the faculty 
1s co-ordinator of extraclass activity, with the co-ordinator given re- 
eased time from teaching for his duties. In the smaller high school, 
the principal may be unable to give a staff member released time; the 
rincipal himself may serve as co-ordinator, or, if he delegates his re- 
sponsibility, the co-ordinator may perform his job in addition to a full 
teaching assignment. In both large and small high schools, the co- 
rdination of activities, if delegated, should be delegated to some member 
f the teaching, administrative, or supervisory staff who is particularly 
suited by training and personality for the assignment.—Extraclass Ac- 
vities for All Pupils by Ellsworth Tompkins, Superintendent of Docu- 
ents, Washington, D. C., 1950, 20 cents, pp. 17-18. 











CHAPTER X 


The School and Other Youth 
Serving Agencies 


GERALD M. VAN POOL 


ae modern high school is almost as different from the high school 
of thirty years ago as it is different from the high school of a hundred 
years ago. Much of this difference is due to the large number of 
activities in which modern high-school students may participate, over 
and above the regular studies included in the curriculum. A few 
generations ago practically all of the emphasis was upon the course of 
studies, a program designed primarily to prepare youth for college and 
the learned professions. The modern high school, however, has, in 
addition to a much wider and all-inclusive course of studies, a program 
of activities designed to provide for the needs and interests of almost 
every student in the school. The ‘“‘old’’ school concentrated on the 
mental development of a few select individuals; in fact, it was a 
more or less select group only that went to school. Today, however, 
the emphasis is upon getting al/ youth into school and keeping then 
there until graduation. The schools have not been entirely successful 
in achieving that goal, but it is common knowledge that we have not 
only more students in school today than ever before, but, more im- 
portant, we have a higher per cent of all youth in school than has 
ever been served before. Part of the reason for this increase is, of 
course, enlightened legislation which requires youth to remain in school 
until a certain age. Another reason is, quite simply, that school is 
now generally more interesting to people and serves the needs of 
larger numbers of youth than it ever did in the past. 

For many years it was an accepted condition that child training 
was the primary concern of three institutions: the church, the home, 
and the school. Many thinking people began to realize, however, 
that in a rapidly changing world these three institutions were not 
providing enough wholesome activity to provide for the needs and 
interests of a large number of children and youth. The result was the 
formation of a large number of organizations to provide youth with 
those types of character training programs they seemed to need most. 
They differed in methods, ritual, appeal, and means of support, but 





Gerald M. Van Pool is Director of Student Activities of the Nationa! 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.¥- 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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they all had one common objective: the improvement of youth. Many of 
these new organizations work primarily through the school but many 
have no direct connection with the school except that they draw their 
nembers from the schools. Still others are organized only in the schools 
and depend for local direction and support upon school personnel. The 
success and efficiency of all of these organizations depend in consid- 
erable measure upon the amount of co-operation among themselves and 
between them and the school. The schools cannot afford to ignore the 
activities of these groups for the work they are doing is too important, 
a fact that has come to be recognized by public opinion. The question 
to be decided is, then, to what extent can and should the school co- 
operate with these various youth-serving agencies. 

Space does not permit a discussion—or even a listing—of all of the 
many youth agencies affecting high-school youth. Following are some, 
only a few, of the best known youth organizations with a brief statement 
concerning their aims and methods of procedure. The list, it must be 
repeated, is most incomplete. It does not, of course, include any 
primarily sectarian religious groups, nor does it even mention such 
anti-social and undemocratic organizations as the high-school frater- 


nity Of sorority. 


1. What Are the Purposes of the Major Youth Agencies? 

a. Allied Youth. Allied Youth has worked in high schools since 
1936 with a program of alcohol education and alcohol-free recreation 
unduplicated by any other organization. There are AY Posts in United 
States, Canada, and Hawaii. Thousands of teen-agers look to Allied 
Youth for honest, unemotional facts about drinking and for help in 
meeting the social pressures constantly urging them to drink. 

It is positive—an organization that knows youth=that speaks 
youth’s language=that wins youth’s interest. Allied Youth shows 
young people how they can have plenty of fun without drinking; provides 
a fellowship which makes it easy to be popular and still say ‘*‘No”’ to 
irinking; builds the kind of happy, well-adjusted personality and life 
pattern in which there is no place for beverage alcohol; offers authori- 
tative information unclouded by prejudiced judgments or unscientific 
conclusions; points out that “It’s smart not to drink,’’ especially 
while physical, emotional, and nervous systems are immature~and 
then let’s youth make its own decisions. 

Allied Youth is non-political. Neither a reform movement nor a 
crusade, it does not carry on lobbying activities or seek legal restric- 
tions. It confines its work to education among teen-agers. It is 
effective, oftentimes becoming one of the leading student organizations 
ina high school. Posts sometimes number from 400 to 570 members. 
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It is needed since two out of three alcoholics begin drinking at high- 
school age. 

Usually an Allied Youth Post is organized in a senior high school 
by a presentation of its work before a student assembly by an Allied 
Youth representative who meets with interested young people at the 
close. It is a voluntary organization and most democratic. Anyone 
sincerely interested in its objectives may join. It numbers among its 
members representatives of the three major faiths and of none, varied 
social groups, and many national origins. The national membership 
fee is 50 cents, for which each member receives a membership card 
and the national magazine for one year at his home address. There are 
educational meetings with speakers and programs presented by the 
members and there are social opportunities. Arrangements will gladly 
be made for a staff representative to come for an assembly and or- 
ganization of a Post. Travel help is appreciated. The national organ- 
ization publishes a magazine, The Allied Youth, $1 per year or $5 for 
clubs of ten subscriptions, and Alcoholfax, $5 per year, which contains 
basic alcohol education material and program suggestions. Information 
and material can be secured from W. Roy Breg, Executive Secretary, 
Allied Youth, Inc., 1709 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

b. The American Junior Red Cross. This youth agency was formed 
in 1917 during the First World War. The American Junior Red Cross 
is a division of membership of the American National Red Cross. 
The membership is made up of boys and girls in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, public, private, and parochial. Enrollment in the 
Junior Red Cross is by groups and school classes who indicate a 
desire to serve others through this means. Enrollment of a class or 
school entitles that group to take part in the program briefly noted 
below, and to receive a membership magazine. The AJRC News is 
sent to elementary schools, and the AJRC Journal to high schools. 
Enrollment fees amount to 50 cents per year for each elementary class- 
room and $1.00 per year for each 100 high-school students. Voluntary 
contributions by members cover the enrollment fees and also provide 
funds for carrying on local service programs. These are restricted 
funds and may not be used for administrative purpose. The Junior 
Red Cross committee may vote to allocate part of the service fund to 
the National Children’s Fund, which is similarly restricted, and which 
is administered by American Junior Red Cross national headquarters 
to meet the needs of children in this country and abroad. Contributions 
are entirely voluntary, and boys and girls are urged to earn them. 

The program of the American Junior Red Cross is conducted 
through the schools as a part of tbe in-school educational program. 
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4 teacher-sponsor in each school enrolled serves as liaison between 
the local Red Cross chapter and the teacheis and students. The pro- 
grams are developed with the aid and advice of experienced teachers 
and educators and are initiated and maintained with the approval of 
the schools. 

Most Junior Red Cross program activities grow from and are parallel 
to the program of the senior Red Cross. The main objectives are 
good health, intelligent citizenship, international understanding, 
appreciation of the ideals of service, and learning how to give service 
in an organized way. The program offers opportunities for community, 
national, and international service; instruction in first aid, water 
safety, accident prevention, and home nursing; informative publica- 
tions and consultative services in various technical and professional 
phases of Red Cross health and safety activities. Detailed information 
about the Junior Red Cross is available from the local Red Cross 
chapter. 

The international program functions in co-operation with Junior 
Red Cross sections of Red Cross Societies in other countries, which 
ure affiliated through the League of Red Cross Societies. Boys and 
girls make gifts, pack and ship gift boxes and school chests; engage 
in group communication through correspondence albums, art and music 
exchanges; and through the National Children’s Fund provide educa- 
tional, health, and medical supplies to meet needs of children through- 
out the world. 

As a service to their communities, members participate in local 
service programs through classroom projects, service to local institu- 
tions, and through membership in certain of the specialized services 
of Red Cross Volunteer Services. The Junior Red Cross provides 
recreation and comfort articles and services such as entertainment 
for veterans and members of the armed forces in the various government 
hospitals, gives service to children in institutions, and participates in 
Red Cross disaster relief and forest fire-prevention programs. The 
Junior Red Cross Declaration of Principles reads: 


We believe in service for others, for our country, our community, and our 
school; in health of mind and body to fit us for greater service, and for better 
human relations throughout the world. We have joined the American Junior 
Red Cross to help achieve its aims by working together with members every- 
where in our own and other lands. 


c. American Youth Hostels. With national headquarters at © East 
39h St.. New York 16, New York, this organization directs the travel 
Activities of many young people who are interested in new and cheaper 
‘co help all 


methods of seeing the country. The stated purpose is 
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persons, especially young people, toa greater knowledge, understanding, 
and love of the world; to enable them through hosteling to enjoy the 
cultural benefits of travel and live happier and healthier lives.’ It 
establishes and maintains hostel chains in many states. The hostels 
are located 15-20 miles apart so that young people may hike or bike 
conveniently from one shelter to the next. Shelters, or hostels, are 
under the supervision of a resident house-parent and his wife and con- 
tain separate sleeping quarters, washrooms, and kitchen facilities. 

d. The Boy Scouts of America, This is the largest organization 
of its kind in the world. The Scout movement began in England in 
1908 under the leadership of Sir Robert Baden-Powell. In a short time 
it acquired a remarkably large membership and spread to several other 
countries. The Boy Scouts of America was founded in 1910 and re- 
ceived a charter from Congress in 1916, The purpose of the group as 
stated in its constitution, is “‘to promote, through organization and co- 
operation with other agencies, the ability of boys to do things for 
themselves and others, to train them in scoutcraft, and to teach them 
patriotism, courage, self-reliance, and kindred virtues, using the 
methods which are now in common use by Boy Scouts, by placing 
emphasis upon the Scout Oath and Law for character development. 
citizenship training, and physical fitness.”’ 

The Boy Scouts have an extensive organization, with local councils 
covering every city and county of the United States and its posses- 
sions. While its age spread is from twelve to eighteen years, its 
appeal is particularly to youth of junior high-school age, and its 
junior group, the Cubs, extends its services to boys of elementary- 
school age. Its methods stress character training through the practical! 
application of the twelve-point Scout Law, and the acquiring of skills 
in a large variety of fields, motivated by premotion through a series of 
ranks and the awarding of merit badges. Scbduting emphasizes not only 
individual improvement but the duty of service to others. The Boy 
Scouts of America is the only strictly youth organization to be a con- 
stituent member of the American Council on Education. For further 
information write to National Headquarters, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 

e. Boys’ Clubs of America. This is a national association of 
local clubs for boys, founded in 1906. The programs of the local 
clubs stress physical education especially swimming, health (clinics 
and medical or dental treatment is often provided when necessary), 
musical groups, camping, and various forms of entertainment. The 
national headquarters makes community survey to discover the con- 


ditions of recreation provided for boys, conducts training courses for 
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workers with boys, and offers guidance to local clubs. For further in- 
formation write to the national headquarters, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 18, New York. 

f. Boys’ State and Girls’ State. These are comparatively recent and 
somewhat unique agencies for promoting better citizenship, sponsored 
by the American Legion. The idea has spread to forty-five states. 
While there is a national committee which serves in an advisory 
capacity, the state department of the Legion in each participating 
state is the real controlling force, determining its own policies. Boys’ 
State and Girls’ State are not organizations in the sense that the YMCA 
and the Girl Scouts are; they are, rather a training school for a selected 
group of boys and girls. Local Legion posts, civic clubs, school 
authorities, or other groups choose boys and girls between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen years, and send them to a central place in the 
state for an intensive training period of a week or more. Their expenses 
are paid, and they are brought under the guidance of a group of coun- 
selors, volunteers, about half of whom are Legionnaires. 

The training period is intended to provide practical experience in 
the principles of governmental organization, particularly state and local. 
The boys and girls are divided into groups, representing governmental 
units in the state. They carry on political campaigns, attend lectures 
on political organization, and participate in governmental activities. 
Each state has developed its own methods and material for instruction, 
which the sponsors assert are completely free of any form of propaganda 
or indoctrination. 

g. The Camp Fire Girls. This organization for girls from eight to 
sixteen years of age was started in 1912. Its stated purpose is 


To provide an opportunity for the personal development of girls through 
group experience, by means of a program of leisure-time activities designed 
to be fun for the girls; to provide enriching experiences and help them to 
find joy, zest, and adventure in everyday life; to cultivate skills; to give 
practice in the democratic way of working with others; and to help girls 
become self-reliant, happy individuals and responsible members of society. 


A recent study of girls’ clubs shows that the program of the Camp 
Fire Girls includes at least four of the seven cardinal objectives of 
secondary education. There is a very wide range of activities, so 


that each local group may choose according to its own interests. The 
activities include such subjects as homemaking, handicrafts, camping, 
games, social affairs, music, literature, dramatics, health, nature 
study, personal grooming, and community and world-wide citizenship. 


Camp Fire groups are formed of six to twenty girls in a church, school, 
or neighborhood, with an adult volunteer leader and a sponsoring 
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committee. Guidance and advice are provided by the national head- 
quarters, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

h. 4-1 Clubs. This movement was organized and sponsored by 
the Extension Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The 4-H Clubs is planned to give rural youth an opportunity to engage 
in practical training in activities that are of interest to them and that 
will probably become a part of their every-day life. They propose to 
“help rural boys and girls to develop desirable ideals and standards 
for farming, homemaking, community life, and citizenship.’’ Technica! 
instruction is provided; in particular, boys and girls are taught the 
value of research and the scientific attitude toward farm and home 
problems. Habits of healthful living and individual initiative in im- 
proving agricultural procedures are encouraged. Each group is under 
the leadership of an adult volunteer, and is supervised by the repre- 
sentatives of the Extension Service in the county. Each member is 
required to complete a ‘‘demonstration unit’? showing his knowledge 
of approved farm practice. These demonstrations include such projects 
as food canning, poultry raising, and fruit growing. Individual compe- 
tition in these projects is strong, and there is further competitive 
effort among neighboring clubs. State and national camps or conven- 
tions help to unify the program. The 4-H Clubs embody many of the 
principal objectives of secondary education and are of real value to 
rural boys and girls. 

i. Future Business Leaders of America (FBLA). The creed of 
this organization is: 

I believe that free education is the right of every young person in America. 

I believe that the future of America depends upon mutual understanding 
and co-operation of business, industry, labor, the home, the church, the 
school, and by the peoples of our own and other lands... | agree to do my 
utmost to bring about better understanding and co-operation on the part of 
all these groups. 

| believe every young person should prepare himself for a useful occupa- 
tion, and that he should carry on that occupation in a manner that will bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 

[I believe every young person should be actively interested in better 
social, political, community, and family life. 

I believe every young person has a right to earn his living at a useful 
ccupation and that this right should not be denied him because of race, 
color, or creed. 

| believe every young person should take responsibility for carrying 
out assigned tasks in a manner that will reflect credit to himself. his associates, 
his school, and his community. 

| believe in my own ability to work efficiently and to think clearly, and 
I pledge myself to use these abilities to make America a better place for 
everyone. 
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‘‘We can provide our students with technical skills and informa- 
tion, but how can we equip them for community leadership?’’ business 
teachers frequently ask. Many of them have found the answer in the 
Future Business Leaders of America, an organization of students who 
ure looking forward to careers in business. Look at the creed which 

embers of the Future Business Leaders of America study and learn. 
[hey will remember it because they have tested the principles on which 
their creed is based. Through association with students, teachers, 
ind outstanding leaders in the community, and through participation in 
chapter and community activities, FBLA members learn the validity of 
these principles. 

How Do We Start? Since the founding of the national organization 
in 1941 by the National Council for Business Education, now the United 
Business Education Association, 375 chapters have been created as 
part of the extracurriculum program in secondary schools and colleges 
in 44 states, Hawaii, and Cuba. Students may be eligible for member- 
ship in local chapters or may organize chapters, with the guidance of 
business teachers or school administrators. To achieve the status of 
FBLA chapters, groups of students must first submit to national head- 
juarters Constitutions stating the purposes and outlining the organiza- 
tional structures and procedures of the proposed chapters. After 
approval of the constitutions, the groups are officially organized as 
chapters of the Future Business Leaders of America. Local groups 
are sponsored by business teachers, school officials, and local business- 
men and women who underwrite chapter activities. FBLA advisory 

ommittees composed of community leaders are created to aid and 
advise the chapters. 

Local chapters send two or more delegates to the conventions 
of state chapters. These state organizations assist in the formation 
of new chapters, publish bulletins periodically, co-operate with other 
youth and adult organizations, and co-ordinate the activities of the 
local chapters. 

The plan of the national osganization provides for a president 
and six vice presidents, one for each of the six geographical districts 
in the United States and its territories. A national advisory committee 

f prominent educators and businessmen assists the officers and staff 


and suggests the policies of the organization. Like many other national 
youth organizations which operate as a part of our school system, 
FBLA is financed by the students themselves. The income from dues 
is used exclusively for services to state and local chapters. Informa- 
tion on how a school may establish a chapter of FBLA may be obtained 
from Future Business Leaders of America at the office of its sponsor, 
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United Business Education Association, an NEA Department, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

j. Future Farmers of America. This organization is sponsored by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education of the United States Office 
of Education. It was formed in 1928, the outgrowth of a number of 
state associations of boys enrolled in classes for agricultural educa- 
tion, under the provisions of the National Vocational Education Act. 
The stated purposes are: 

To strengthen the confidence of the farm boy in himself and his work; to 
create more interest in the intelligent choice of farming occupations; to 
create and nurture a love of country life; to improve the rural home and its 


surroundings; to encourage co-operative effort; to promote thrift; to improve 
scholarship; and to encourage organized recreational activities. 


The attainment of these goals is sought through activities by 
which the member may advance from one grade to another. Each grade 
requires the member to go through a trainjng period in leadership, to 
attain a certain rank in scholarship, and to have earned a certain 
amount of money by his own efforts in a supervised farming program. 
For instance, to attain the highest rank, that of ‘“‘American Farmer,” 
the boy must have completed at least three years of vocational agri- 
culture, be in the upper forty per cent of his class in all subjects, and 
have earned five hundred dollars. For further information write to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

k. Future Homemakers of America. There are now 313,301 high- 
school girls between the ages of 13 and 18 that are members of this 
organization. Sponsored by the United States Office of Education, it 
enrolls girls who are studying home economics in high school. Its 
purpose is ‘‘to promote a growing appreciation of the joys and satis- 
factions of homemaking; to emphasize the importance of worthy home 
membership; to encourage democracy in home and community life; to 
work for good home and family life for all; to promote international 
good will; to foster the development of creative leadership in home and 
community life; to provide wholesome individual and group recreation; 
and to further interest in home economics.’’ Additional information can 
be secured from the United States Office of Education, Federal Secur- 


ity Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

1. Future Teachers of America. This organization grew out of the 
Horace Mann Centennial in 1937 and is a project of local, state, and 
national education associations. College groups are known as chapters; 
high-school groups as clubs. FTA chapters in colleges and univer- 
sities are training schools in professional and civic relationships for 
the preparation of leaders. FTA chapter members are associate mem- 
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bers of state and national associations. Each member pays dues of 
$1 annually to the NEA and usually $1 to the state association. Each 
receives individual copies of the journals of state and national associ- 
ations and other services, including ten Personal Growth Leaflets and 
a copy of the current FTA Yearbook, 

To date more than 88,857 college students have had the training 
in professional leadership which goes with membership in a college 
FTA chapter. Each of these members is given an FTA Yearbook 
containing the history of the NEA, its platform, and some such ed- 
ucational classic as Ellwood P. Cubberley’s The American Battle for 
Free State Schools. 

In keeping with the goals of the unified teaching profession, it is 
the policy of FTA to require membership in both state and national 
associations from FTA chapter members. Each chapter operates as a 
local association and sets local dues. Twenty-two states, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico are currently using the FTA unified plan for channel- 
ing dues and reports through the state association. Twenty states 
have organized state FTA associations. 

The purpose of the FTA in high schools is exploratory, prevoca- 
tional, and character-forming. Each high-school club, regardless of 
size, pays an annual service fee of $2, for which it receives each 
month one copy of the NEA Journal, 100 Personal Growth Leaflets, 
and the renewal of its charter. There is an additional service fee of 
$1 when the charter is first issued. During the school year 1951-52 
in approximately 1000 clubs, 21,419 high-school students explored 
the opportunities in teaching. 

Write to Wilda Freebern Faust, National FTA Secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Vashington 6, D. C., for FTA club or chapter 
information. 

m. The Girl Scouts. Founded in 1912, the organization has a 
membership of both girls and women of whom the majority is girls 
from ten to fourteen years of age and senior Girl Scouts from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age. The purpose of the organization is: 

To bring to girls a program which will help them to become happy, well- 
alanced persons and active, responsible citizens; to serve society by helping 
girls to be good members of their own families and good citizens of their 


ommunities, of the nation, and of the world. 


The methods and general program correspond closely to those of 
the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. Girls are urged to be helpful to 
the schools, to the community, and to other people. Each troop con- 
sists of sixteen to thirty-two girls, under adult leaders. The value 
which many educators place on the work is indicated by the fact that 
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a number of colleges and normal schools give training courses in 
Girl Scout leadership. For further information write to the national! 
headquarters, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York. 

n. Junior Achievement, Inc. This organization was started in 
1919 “‘to give young people a practical understanding of the present- 
day American system of business, by having them organize miniature 
companies, the operations of which, involving purchasing of materials, 
simple manufacturing, advertising, sales, business management and 
financing, parallel those of business concerns.’’ Membership includes 
boys and girls from about 15 to 21. It solicits the assistance of local 
businessmen as sponsors and advisers. National Headquarters are lo- 
cated at 345 Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 

o. The National Association of Student Councils. This is an 
organization of over 5,200 high-school student councils, sponsored 
and directed by the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. National Headquarters are in the NEA Building, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Each school that joins pays an 
annual membership fee, the amount depending upon the size of the 
school enrollment. The services of the NASC to member schools in- 


clude the following: 


1, Maintains a national office in Washington, D. C., which serves as a 
clearinghouse for information, ideas, and suggestions concerning Student 
Council activities. 

2. Distributes an annual questionnaire to the Student Councils of the 
nation, making inquiry into current practices, new projects, and outstanding 
activities of Student Councils. 

3. Publishes annually a Student Council Yearbook containing the results 
of the questionnaire, the proceedings of the annual Conference, and other 
articles of special interest and value to Student Councils. 

4. Encourages and assists in the organization of local Student Councils 
and Student Council associations. 

5. Arranges an annual National Conference of Student Councils, bringing 
together several hundred outstanding youth and youth leaders for a dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. 

6. Encourages, nationally, the teaching and practice of good citizenship 
through student participation in school administration. 

7. Assists in organizing Student Council conventions and conferences, 
providing detailed plans and sample programs for these meetings. 

8. Provides professional guidance for student leaders and faculty sponsors 
through a full-time national Director of Student Activities, available for 
limited field service and as a consultant at a few Student Council conven- 


tions or conferences each year. 

9. Assures professional direction of Student Council activities through 
a recognized professional organization of school administrators—the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, a department of the National 
Education Association. 
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p. The National Honor Society for Senior High School Students and 
National Junior Honor Society for Junior High School Students. Both 
these student organizations are the oldest and most influential 
national organizations of their kind in the country, founded and directed 
by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals through a 
National Council of nine members who are principals of junior and 
senior high schools. The regular business of these organizations is 
urried on by Paul E. Elicker, Secretary, in the central offices of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Prnicipals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. At present there are over 5500 
chapters, 4700 in senior high schools and 800 in junior high schools, 
located in every state and in American schools in many foreign countries. 

The purpose of these organizations is to recognize those students 
that are outstanding in scholarship, leadership, service, citizenship, 
ind character. A minimum scholarship standard of ‘‘B’’ or its equivalent 
is a definite requisite for membership. The general objectives of the 
organization are to create an enthusiasm for superior scholarship; to 
ievelop loyal pupil citizenship; to stimulate a desire to serve faith- 
fully one’s school, community, and country; to promote trustworthy 
leadership; and to instill exemplary qualities of character in the 
pupils of the junior or senior high schools. 

Student achievement and development are evaluated by members 
of the faculty according to standards and qualifications set up in a 
constitution, which is examined and approved by the National Secre- 
tary when the school applies for a chapter. The National Honor Society 
is sometimes called ‘‘the Phi Beta Kappa of the high school’’, although 
it recognizes all-around outstanding qualities in students in addition 
to high scholarship. 

In addition to effective service inthe schools by the local chapters, 
scholarships and awards amounting to $9,000 are awarded each year by 
a Scholarship Board of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, to senior members of the National Honor Society who are 
planning to continue their education in a college or university. The 
winners of these scholarships are determined by a high rating on a 
General Aptitude Test administered annually and by the school and 
community record of the candidates. 

q. The National Thespian Society. This is an organization of 
teachers and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in 
the secondary schools. With headquarters at College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio, this group grants charters to groups in local high 

hools; issues a magazine, Dramatics, eight times monthly during 
» school year; awards honors and prizes for excellence in dramatics; 
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holds state and regional conferences; and, in every way, encourages 
schools to improve the quality of their dramatic presentations. In- 
quiries on this organization should be directed to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Leon C, Miller at the Cincinnati, Ohio, address. 

tr. Neu Farmers of America. This organization enrolls Negro boys 
in those states which have a segregated school system. There are 
four degrees of active membership, based on achievement: farm hand, 
improved farmer, modern farmer, and superior farmer. The purposes of 
the organization are: ‘‘to develop its members in their vocational, 
social, and recreational life through established local chapters where 
vocational agriculture is taught; to develop competent, aggressive 
agricultural and rural leadership, character, useful citizenship, and 
patriotism; to encourage intelligent choice of farming occupations, 
develop individual-farming programs, improve the home, the fam, and 
surroundings; to improve scholarship; to participate in co-operative 
effort and in worthy undertakings for the improvement of agriculture; 
to practice and encourage thrift; to strengthen the confidence of fam 
boys and young men in themselves and their work; to create and nur- 
ture a love of country life.’’ The organization is sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ten 25, OD. C. 

s. New Homemakers of America. There are at present 40,955 
members of this association, organized for Negro girls in those states 
which maintain segregated school systems. The purpose is ‘‘to promote 
individual growth by developing physical, social, and moral qualities; 
to promote better home living; to provide wholesome recreational 
activities; and to act as a unit for giving service to the school, com- 
munity, state, and nation.’’ Their motto is ‘‘better homes for a better 
nation.”’ Their creed is: 

We, the New Homemakers of America, believe that if there is kindness 
and truth in the heart, there will be beauty in the spirit; if there is beauty 
in the spirit, there will be beauty and love in the home; if there is beauty and 
love in the home, there will be justice in the nation; if there is justice in 
the nation, there will be peace in the world. 


The organization is sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

t. Quill and Scroll, This international honorary society for high- 
school journalists is organized to recognize and reward the work of 
the student publication staff member, of junior or senior standing, 
who is in the upper third of his class, and is recommended for member- 
ship by the school principal or faculty sponsor of publications. The 
basic membership fee is $2, which covers the pin and magazine sub- 
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scription. There are nodues. The Society offers a program of activities 
for schools where students form chapters. Schools are chartered in 
the forty-eight states and in England, Canada, Australia, and other 
English-speaking countries and in American schools in various nations. 
No charge is made for a charter, nor are fees required of schools 
holding charters. Established for twenty-five years, the Society is not 
organized for profit. Surplus funds accrue to a subsidiary, Quill and 
Scroll Foundation, which awards grants and scholarships and fosters 
research in education and journalism as related to the field of high- 
school publications work. Information on the Society’s program may 
be obtained from the executive secretary at 111 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

u. The Young Men’s Christian Association. This is one of the 
oldest youth organizations in the country, and one of the most in- 
fluential. While its appeal is primarily to young men above secondary- 
school age, thirty-five per cent of its membership is under eighteen 
years of age. Its purpose is 

To promote health and physical fitness; to assist men and boys in find- 
ing and organizing clean and refreshing social life and recreation; to encourage 
.»-application of Christian ideals to the building of a better society; to 
promote racial and religious tolerance and peace; to advance education and 
the welfare of family and community. 

The local associations usually maintain buildings with residence 
and eating facilities, and usually have pools, gymnasiums, and other 
equipment for physical training, as well as reading rooms, lecture 
rooms, and other provisions for cultural advancement. Often they set 
up classes for various types of vocational training. The services to 
younger boys lie particularly in the supervision of Hi-Y clubs, for 
boys of secondary-school age. Hi-Y Clubs for boys and Tri-Hi-Y 
Clubs for girls are sponsored by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, frequently in co-operation with the local high-school administration. 
There are at present in the United States approximately 10,000 Hi-Y 
Clubs and 3,000 Tri-Hi-Y Clubs with a total membership of both groups 
of about 350,000. 

The stated purpose of Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y is: ‘‘To create, maintain 
and extend throughout the home, school, and community high standards 
of Christian character.’’ Membership in Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y is open to 
any high-school student who desires to be identified with a group that 
is committed to carrying out this purpose and who meets whatever 
membership requirements may be established by the local clubs. 

Clubs usually meet weekly in schools, YMCA’s, churches, or 
homes. Related to each club is an adult adviser selected by the club 
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members in consultation with the YMCA supervisor. Frequently this 
adviser is a high-school teacher. 

Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y Clubs are responsible for conducting their 
own business affairs, planning program, and carrying out service proj- 
ects. Clubs finance their own program through club dues. They also 
raise funds for school and community service projects, for support of 
the YMCA unit to which they are related, and for support of the YMCA 
World Services program abroad. 

Over one half of the clubs are affiliated, through area and state 
units, in the National Hi-Y Fellowship for purposes of providing the 
stimulation that comes from the sense of being a part and sharing a 
common purpose of a national movement of high-school boys and girls 
within the YMCA; more adequately fulfilling the objectives of the 
YMCA in building Christian personality and a more Christian society; 
developing national standards of good club practice; providing an ex- 
change of information and program ideas. 

The training of club officers and committee chairmen is provided 
through officer training programs conducted by local, state, and area 
Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y Councils. A National Hi-Y Congress is held every 
three years and a National Hi-Y Council meets annually between con- 
gresses. These two national bodies elect their own officers and rec- 
ommend natioual policies, determine program emphases, and review 
standards of club practice. 

The National Hi-Y Fellowship issues HI-Y Ways eight times dur- 
ing the school year and manuals, program guides, and other materials 
are available for club officers and advisers. Additional information 
regarding Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y may be obtained from local YMCA’s, from 
area and state YMCA offices, or from the National Hi-Y headquarters, 
National Board of YMCA’s, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 

v. The Young Women's Christian Association. This organization 
was formed in 1906 by a merger of two earlier groups of the same 
nature. Its purpose is 

To advance the physical, social, intellectual, moral, and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. The ultimate purpose of all its efforts is to seek to 
bring young women to such a knowledge of Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord 
as shall mean for the individual young woman fullness of life and development 
of character, and shall make the organization as a whole an effective agency 
in the bringing in of the Kingdom of God among young women. 

Its program, like that of the YMCA, is varied to suit many needs, 
and includes recreation, education, employment guidance, discussion 
groups, and social work. The YWCA has always been interested in 
fostering the needs of high-school-age girls. Several of its leaders 
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were active in the formation of the Camp Fire Girls in 1912. Its own 
irect activities with girls were co-ordinated in 1918 by the organization 
of the Girl Reserves, now superceded by the Y-Teens. Local groups, 
under volunteer leaders, study personal, community, and social problems. 
Religion has a definite part in the program, and the aim is to promote 
the development of moral and Christian characters. Democratic par- 
ticipation in the planning of activities is followed. Information on the 
Y-Teens may be secured from Leta Galpin, YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


2. What Should Be The Relation of the School Toward These Organ- 
izations ? 

The rapid growth of many youth-serving agencies, many of them 

non-school groups, has presented the schools with a serious problem 

which cannot be ignored. The very fact that so many organizations do 


exist is an indication that they are meeting a need. However, as one 
principal commented, ‘‘Everyone wants to get into the act.”” What he 


meant, of course, was that there are literally dozens of youth organi- 
zations, most of them with worthy objectives and constructive pro- 
grams and all of them asking for part of the student’s time. The 
lifficulry is in determining which ones shall be allowed to come into 
the school with their programs. It has been said that the school cannot 
insulate its pupils from the community and may profitably permit various 
agencies to maintain clubs or chapters in the schools; the school may 
profitably permit the use of the school facilities by some of these 
organizations. However, extreme care must be exercised since schools 
are for all youth and they should be guarded against the intrusion of 
commercial, partisan, or sectarian propaganda. 

The various organizations cited in this chapter are some of those 
which have long maintained an excellent youth program and which are 
providing objectives that are worthy and above reproach. There are 
undoubtedly many others, just as worthy, but each school will have to 
determine for itself which of these worthy groups may operate a pro- 
gram in it. The school, in reaching a decision as to whether or not it 
wishes to co-operate with other organizations, takes as its first con- 
sideration the needs and interests of the pupils. It looks to the educa- 
tional values of the method and the program content of the organization 
with which it intends to co-operate. There can be little difference of 
opinion as to the soundness of this statement. The schools exist for 
the pupil, and unless an organization can show that its principles 
and program have constructive educational values, the school should 
avoid permitting its facilities or support to be used. Particular care 
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should be exercised in these days when ‘‘isms’’ flourish and so many 
youth organizations appear under dubious auspices. 


3. In What Ways Shall the School Co-operate With Other Youth Agencies? 

The means of co-operation between the school and other agencies 
must vary with the organization and the community. The growing 
policy in many places is to make the facilities of the school plant 
available to desirable youth groups at times when they are not needed 
for school purposes. The school building may be used as a meeting 
place for such groups. The school may encourage its pupils to join 
such groups as the Hi-Y, the Girl Scouts, or some other group by per- 
mitting the organizations to put on assembly programs or exhibits. 
Administrators or teachers may act as volunteer group leaders, al- 
though no pressure should ever be placed on a teacher to give such 
service. The question of how closely to integrate outside club activities 
into the program of the school is a difficult one. Some have claimed 
that since scouting and similar activities have educational value, they 
should be incorporated into the school system, with teachers as leaders. 
However, it has usually been found that attempts to formalize activities 
that are primarily inspirational have a deadening influence both on the 
leadership and the membership. 

One of the most important activities of many youth groups is 
camping. It is quite possible that this is a field that the schools 
might cultivate. A few public schools are already carrying on a 
program of summer camps, and since camping has undoubted values in 
character training, its possibilities should not be overlooked. The 
experimental summer work camps carried on by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, National Camp of Life Camps,’ and the American 
Friends Service Committee have proved the value of such experience 
for youth, 

Probably the most useful way in which the school can bring about 
the proper co-operation between youth agencies for the greatest total 
good of the young people is to take the initiative in the formation of 
a community-youth council. Its membership should include representa- 
tives of the board of education, the Employment Service, the severa! 
Federal youth agencies, the local social welfare organization, the 
various youth groups (Boy Scouts, YMCA, 4-H Clubs, etc.), the churches, 
the park recreation departments, the library, the Chamber of Commerce 
or other business groups, labor unions, and any other groups which in 





1See ‘Camping and Outdoor Education’’ by L. B. Sharp and E. De Alton Partridge, 
the May 1947 issue of THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington 6, D. C. $1.50 per copy. 
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a given locality may seem to have something to contribute. Since the 
value of such a council depends in great measure upon the quality of 
its leadership, an executive secretary should be employed who is 
capable of directing the council’s work in an energetic manner. 

Such a community council may of course be expanded to take in 
civic groups other than those concerned with youth problems, and can 
develop an all-inclusive program for community welfare. A community- 
youth council need not concern itself only with large-scale and long- 
range projects for youth betterment; it can do a great deal to bring 
about efficiency, harmony, and teamwork among the various agencies 
in little matters. It can promote co-operative exhibits and demonstra- 
tions; maintain a joint schedule of activities to reduce conflicts of 
dates; sponsor athletic leagues, contests, and playdays; and do a 
thousand and one other things which no single organization, even the 
school, could do. It can provide a unified program of academic and 
character training, wholesome recreation, vocational experience, 
guidance and employment service, so that the youth of the community 
need no longer enter into adulthood half educated, maladjusted, and 
cynical about the future. A successful community-youth council can 
io all these things, and the school is the natural leader. The modern 
school must recognize its dutyas the oldest and greatest youth agency, 
except the home and the church, and extend its fullest support to every 
means which will promote the welfare of the youth. 

It should be repeated that the modern high school is probably 
serving the needs of those who attend it better than any school has 
ever done before. Much of the reason for this improved service and 
better adjustment of students to school life is simply the fact that 
there are more activities for more students than ever before. Youth 
organizations, whether sponsored by schoolmen or not, have done 
much to arouse student interest and, in so doing, have attracted stu- 
dents and have kept them in school for a longer period of time than 
ever before. It is to be hoped that one of the contributions of the 
activity program, in school and out, has been to make of our students 
not only better students but better, more informed, and more interested 
students. 

















CHAPTER XI 


Social Activities 


NELLIE ZETTA THOMPSON 


Te term ‘‘social program’’ is so broad that it must be delimited ar 
the outset. The whole activity program, in a sense, is a social program, 
Even classroom activities are socializing. The sociological concept 
of the social program is a deeper one of developing a social conscious- 
ness for the common welfare, cultivating a sympathetic understanding 
of other peoples, and improving inter-group relationships. The teacher 
of remedial classes, exceptional children, or problem children may view 
the social program soiely as a measure of physical therapy, mental 
hygiene, or emotional stabilization for the individual. 

The recreational and the purely social programs overlap. In fact, 
the terms ‘“‘recreational’’ and ‘“‘social’’ are used interchangeably quite 
extensively, but the connotations which have arisen around the words 
rather definitely separate them. The National Recreation Association 
considers social activities as a part of the recreation program. Al- 
though recreation of many kinds involves inter-personal relationships, 
the emphasis is on the game, the skill, or the craft and the relaxation 
attendant upon engaging in it. Although many school activities are 
recreational in purpose, recreation has been generally thought of as 
activities of personal choice outside the jurisdiction of the school but 
perhaps supervised by a local council. The field of recreation has be- 
come a highly specialized one. 

However, in many communities there is no agency to supply the 
needs of the leisure hours of youth, and the school has assumed the 
responsibility. Ordinarily the task of planning the program falls to the 
physical education department because most of its program is active. 
In too many places a youth center, with its necessarily limited program 
consisting mainly of dancing and possibly table games, is considered 
sufficient recreation. 

Joint sponsorship of the recreational program by school and civic 
agency has further confused the terminology. In the attempt to meet 
individual needs and desires, programs have been established includ- 





Miss Thompson is Associate Editor of Student Life, a student-written 
magazine published by the National Association of Secondary-Schoo!l Princi- 
pals and is author of High Times—700 Suggestions for Social Activities, pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, New York. 
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sports, quiet games, and strictly social affairs of dining and danc- 

In some communities schools have assumed full responsibility or 

up complete or parallel programs as the educational values of so- 
activities were recognized. 

For the purpose of this discussion, social activities are limited to 

he student’s view of them—those activities of strictly social nature, 

ich from the student’s standpoint are sheer sociability, though they 

ve their place under the aegis of the school for their educational 

1es in improving human behavior and attitudes. Only insofar as it 

necessary to clarify the setting up of an adequate social program 


‘*recreational”’ be included 


those activities usually thought of as 

the discussion. 

has the social program assumed an important role in the school? 

Gregariousness has long been recognized by psychologists as one 

the dominant characteristics of the junior high-school age; and the 
levelopment of attraction for the opposite sex is a characteristic that 
levelops during the senior high-school years. These basic drives of 
lescent years make social acceptance a basic emotional need. Be- 

a member of the in-group—belonging—maintains the young person’s 
self-esteem. 

Sociologists say that some of the gravest problems of adolescents 

from the social class structure and environmental pressures of 

Social approval and self-respect as a desirable member of the 

group are of prime importance in keeping emotional balance in teen- 
age youth. 

Findings of studies of early school leavers have pointed out time 
ifter time that a large percentage of students stop attending school 
because they fail to find it interesting and do not feel a part of school life. 

It is reported that approximately half the money spent for recrea- 
tion goes for commercial and spectator activities. Educators know that 
passive learning is not so effective as learning by doing, and so the 
amount expended seems unnecessarily large and indicative of the trend 
that recreation has taken. The moral influence of some available com- 
nercial recreation is questionable. Even though the total amount spent 
for commercial and spectator activities has been reduced by the advent 
f television, the statement is no less valid. Furthermore, the money 
required has given rise to anti-social behavior. 

[he increased number of juvenile court records is common knowledge. 

nany cases may be attributed to unsupervised, unoccupied leisure 
urs and to the desire for money to spend for commercial recreation. 


The Bell Study’ during the years of the depression forcefully showed 


ell, Howard M. Youth Tell Their Story. American Council on Education, Wash- 
n, D. C. 1938 
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the dangers of idleness for youth,-and the Federal government made 
possible not only work programs but also recreation programs. 

The war years added fuel to the fire. There were disrupted homes, 
great emotional disturbances, teacher shortages, latchstring lives, and 
youthful employment that contributed to social disintegration. That 
youth’s recreational needs were recognized is attested to by the number 
of youth centers that sprang up under the auspices of local govern- 
ments, youth serving agencies, and the schools, frequently on petition 
of young people themselves. 

Sociometric surveys have revealed the value of social interaction 
among students of foreign parentage or birth, of minority groups, of ex- 
tremely low or high economic station, and of migratory families. Physio- 
therapists have found that the intermingling of students with physical 
defects with the normal students aids immeasurably in overcoming at- 
titudes of introversion which retard improvement. Remedial speech 
teachers have discovered that the social life of the school helps to ad- 
just students with oral difficulties. The great cry of the mental hygi- 
enists today is for people to learn to relax through recreational and so- 
cial activities to hale the swelling of the numbers admitted to mental! 
hospitals. And so, among ‘“‘the common and essential needs that all 
youth have in a democratic society”’ is Imperative Need Number E ight: 
**All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual 


with those that are socially useful.’”? 


What administrative principles underly the social program? 

Activities included in the program of the school must be educa- 
tionally justifiable. There must be definite objectives for the social! 
program and purposefulness in all its related activities. 

The social program should be broad and varied enough to satisfy 
the needs and desires of the student body. Trained leadership, sched- 
uled time, and accommodating space are requisites. 

Full participation is the goal. Careful scheduling is the first step 
in this direction. Though social occasions are largely self-supporting, 
regulations governing budgetary expenditures and individual cost are 
sometimes advisable. Publicity for the program of social activities is 
an aid to encouraging all students to enter into one or more phases of 
the social program, Provision for teaching proper behavior and social 
skills should be made so that students enter the social program with a 
degree of initial poise. 





2 Planning for American Youth, National Association of Secondary-School Princi 
pals, Washington, D. C, 1951. Rev. p. 8. 
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Responsible supervision of the social program is essential to its 
success. Special techniques are needed for recreational leadership. 
The program needs balanced planning, effective co-ordination, and con- 
stant evaluation by a competent person. Direction is needed for inte- 
grating classroom lessons in etiquette, food preparation, decoration, 
erooming, etc.; club lessons in dancing or crafts; newspaper publicity 
in reporting social affairs; needs of exceptional children and problem 
children; and the purely ‘‘fun’’ aspects. 

Understanding school-community relations is an important factor 

) the success of a social activities program. If the social affairs are 
well supervised and not exclusive, the administrator is likely to have 
the sympathy of the public for the social program. The frequency and 
scheduling of social events either within or without the school day is 
wisely determined with consideration for community attitudes. 

Attention to the protection of the pupils from fire and accident is 
necessary. Provisions for transportation are to be agreed upon by the 
school and the home. 

Fundamentally, the parents need to be fully informed of the goals 
of the social program. Open House, meetings, letters, the local press, 
efc., are avenues to use. The aid of parents as chaperones or of parent 
organizations as sponsors of major social events may be enlisted to 
further understanding. The school paper should not misinterpret the 
place of the social program in the total educational plan and destroy 
the pleasant relations already established. 


What outcomes may be expected of the social program? 

The objectives of the social program of the school cluster around 
two major aims—one, the establishment of emotional security for the 
individual; and, the other, the development of wholesome interpersonal 
and intergroup relations. 

The high-school ycuth needs to have a satisfactory status with 
his peers. To him, nonconformity spells ostracism. Enjoyable partici- 
pation in recreational activities should take students of the opposite 
ends of the intelligence curve out of their marginal status and put them 
into the stream of student life where they can gain a sense of achieve- 
ment and ease in human relations and new interests of life-long value. 
Activities should gradually aid in the transition from the dependent 
state of adolescence to the independence of adulthood. Relaxation 
from the routine of studies ought not to be forgotten as a goal. 

The amenities and niceties of social intercourse are the mark of 
the truly educated individual and the foundation for effective human re- 
lations because this outward behavior is an expression of understand- 
ng and attitudes. Stress should be placed upon the cultivation of social 
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poise for the benefit of both the individual and the group. A social! 
program is a natural setting for learning acceptable social behavior. 

The lack of genuine fellowship among the students of a school can 
be a disruptive influence upon the total program of the school. The 
success of each activity group is dependent upon intra-group solidarity, 
The success of the activity program of the school rests upon harmoni- 
ous inter-group relations within the school. Social intermingling can 
strengthen school spirit, loyalty to the total program of the school. 

The building of democratic concepts and constructive leadership 
ought to be definite goals of group aims—not mere by-products. 


What are some common problems of administering the social program? 

Number, The number of social affairs desired by students is often 
a problem. The number multiplies with the number of organizations. A 
tradition of major events can be built for the school as a whole and for 
each organized group. A policy-making group of students and teachers 
might formulate a limiting plan that would become custom and save an- 
nual recurrence of the inevitable discussions. The Student Council as 
a whole, a committee of the Council, or a special Social Committee 
would be the logical policy-making body. 

Time. The time for social events becomes a problem in many 
schools. The academic schedule must be preserved; conflicts of group 
activities must be adjusted; the admittance of occasional purely social! 
projects during the activity period must be decided; the transportation 
of pupils is a factor; and the attitude of the community must be con- 
sidered. The frequency of social events, the length of time permitted 
for them, and the hour of the day they are scheduled will be targets for 
criticism from students, teachers, and patrons, To forestall friction on 
this score it might be well to seek representation of the parents on the 
committee of teachers and pupils making the decisions. If there is not 
a standing Social Committee, the problem may be discussed suitably 
by the local Parent-Teacher-Student Association. 

Place. Whether school-sponsored social activities are to be per- 
mitted on other premises than school property is open in many places. 
The mode of life in recent years has added to the sophistication of high- 
school students. Those who aren’t ‘‘Sophisti-Kates’’ want tobe. Those 
who have not seen the bright lights perhaps should have an opportun- 
ity. An administrative regulation restricting social activities to school 
property is probably the best way to deal with the problem of place. 
Such a ruling should be backed or issued by the school board on the 
grounds of safety and expense to preclude appeals for exceptions. If it 
is Customary in a community for school socials to be held occasionally 
at a hotel or in a different city, it is imperative that dependable ad- 
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ers and parents accompany the group and that acceptable behavior 

utlined for the pupils before departure. An extension of the curfew 
our under school sponsorship is a preventative measure against anti- 
limactic unchaperoned parties after the “‘good nights’’ to the advisers. 
tudent Councils in some schools have ably handled the problem of 
piace. 

Cost. The problem of cost has two faces. The direct cost or 
iden cost per pupil excludes many from participation. Surveys of 
idividual schools as well as comprehensive studies such as the IIli- 
jis study of hidden tuition costs® reveal this. Some claim that drop- 

outs can often be attributed to activities costs, especially unreason- 
ible and uncontrolled costs of social activities. Large costs borne 
jointly are frequently out of proportion in the group’s total budget and 
require fund raising projects of questionable value and injudicious 
emphasis. The expenditure of all or most of the proceeds of a joint 
enterprise of a group for a social evening is not for the best interests 
of the activity program. Constitutional provisions of the various organ- 
izations may regulate expenditures. An Inter-Club Council or the stu- 
lent council might pass on proposed plans submittéd by activities 
groups, require a constitutional clause limiting costs before granting 
1 charter, or make such a clause a part of the constitution of the stu- 
lent body. A central system of accounting deters sporadic spending. 

Safety. Attention to safety from fire and safety from accident is 
necessary. It may be advisable to require fire-proof decorations or to 
prohibit paper decorations for social affairs. Stairways and exits must 
be well lighted and free from obstructions so easily forgotten during 
the period of perparation. Student insurance coverage may be desirable 
Care must be exercised in the matter of transportation. School buses 
or parental assistance may alleviate the teenage driving problem some- 
what for the occasion. 

Guests. In some areas the problem of guests who are not pupils of 
the school or the organization is prevalent. In small communities, the 
intermingling of out-of-school youth and enrollees or of pupils of one 
class or club with those of another may have more plausible reasons 
for existing than in an urban school. In either case, supervision is 

le more difficult, even though invitations must be approved in ad- 
vance of the social. In general, the dangers outweigh the benefits, and 
itis best to restrict school socials to the students themselves. 

Balance. Sometimes it is difficult to persuade the agressive lead- 
ers of the already well-adjusted group that the social program of the 


* Iinois Study of Hidden Tuition Costs. State Department of Education, Spring- 
teld, Ulinois. 1951. 
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school should consist of more than dancing. The advisers need a con- 
cept of a broad and purposeful social program to serve all students. 
Key students can be led to support a varied program for all. The stu- 
dent council could be responsible for instituting and managing a varied 
program to meet many interests. 

Purposefulness. Any activity without educational purpose has no 
place on the school calendar. Social activities must have a well- 
defined purpose of educational value. If the social program is con- 
ducted with this in mind, it can hardly be attacked as an unnecessary 
frill for a few. If the true educational values of social activities are 
recognized, the program will be adequate to prevent secret societies 
and after-curfew unchaperoned parties. A purposeful program of social! 
activities will build, instead, a democratic student body, esprit de 
corps, and moral values. 


Who is to direct the social program? 

If the social activities of the school are to have purposefulness, 
direction toward educational ends is essential. The director of student 
activities is the person who is best situated to guide the social pro- 
gram of the school. Through such a person a high degree of co-ordination 
can be accomplished to the end that the social program is varied and 
inclusive. In schools whose size does not permit a full-time director 
of student activities, a capable faculty member may be assigned to the 
supervision of the social program or a faculty committee could work on 
this phase of activities. There has been a pronounced trend toward 
the student council or the Honor Society assuming responsibility for the 
social program of the school. It is growing fairly common for a special 
Social Committee to head the social activities of the year. Usually 
such a committee acts as host to new students and visiting students 
as well, The Parent-Teacher Association has been of great assistance 
to schools in undertaking a project of chaperoned social affairs for 
young people of high-school age, especially during vacation periods. 


How can the recreational needs of the students be determined? 

Simple surveys of the activities of pupils during the hours and 
days school is not in session and of the desires of students for recrea- 
tion can serve as a spring board in the formulation of a social program. 
Analyses of the provisions made by the school and of recreational 
facilities available in the community are needed to interpret the needs 
fully and to plan without duplication. A study of individual expense 
involved can be made economically in this connection. If there is 4 
statistical staff or a director of activities to work with the administra- 
tive office or faculty committee, the data obtained could be broken down 
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to reveal the existing provisions, stated desires, and actual needs of 
various age and grade groups of each sex. 


\hat may be considered an adequate social program? 
; * 


A social program that meets the general needs of the student body 
ind the particular needs of certain pupils and which is democratic and 
conducive to the betterment of the school may be considered adequate. 
Such a program would include a wide variety of activities embracing the 
liverse interests of the pupils so that there is full participation, There 
would be activities described broadly as indoor and outdoor, individual 
and group, quiet and noisy, active and passive, daytime and evening, 
simple and elaborate, formal and informal, ‘‘at home’’ and “‘away,”’ 
term and vacation, summer and winter, of passing interest and lasting 
value. Provision needs to be made for before- and after-school hours, 
noon hours, and activity periods. The size and composition of groups 
should vary—interest, class, and sex. 

A social program that is adequate in one school will not be ade- 
wate in another school because of the difference in enrollment, staff, 
community resources, interests, preferences, etc. In one school there 
may be a background of democratic school life, while in another the 
school program is being undermined by social class. To prevent or to 
counteract secret social organizations which weaken the fibre of the 
whole school program, a much more extensive and expensive plan is 
needed than in the setting of simplicity where competition is not a 
factor, for the school-sponsored program must supplant the unsuper 
vised fraternity and sorority groups. Some communities provide more 


comprehensive recreation programs than do others, and the school’s 


plan is adjusted accordingly. 


that means are available for evaluating the social program? 

Section E of Part VIII of the Evaluative Criteria* contains a check- 
list for evaluating the social program of the secondary school. The 
first two points are concerned with space; points 3 and 4 deal with co- 
operative long-range planning in line with stated objectives; points 5 
and 6 are provisions for a varied, inclusive program; number 7 states 
that the social program is an integral part of school life; number 8 sug- 
gests enlisting the co-operation of parents; points 9 to 13 insist upon 
jefinite instruction in social conduct, skills, and attitudes; and the 
last two points, 14 and 15, would eliminate exclusive and secret organ- 
izations from the life of the school. 


* Evaluative Criteria Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards, Ameri- 
ouncil on Education, Washington, D. C. 1950, Part VIII, Section E. 
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The Checklist for the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth (Number 8)* 
would be of help in the evaluation of a leisure-time program for youth, 
In addition, schools should examine their social programs continually 
in the light of the surveys of youth needs which they have made, the 
application of the things learned in the social program to other social 
Situations in the community, the records of early school leavers, and 
the comments of graduates upon the value of the program to them as 


individuals in social adjustment. 


How may the social program be improved? 

Several positive statements may be set forth to be acted upon for 
the improvement of the social program within a school. 
1, Provide sufficient space for many types of activity. 
2. Allow enough time during the day and avoid evening schedule 
conflicts. 
Limit expenditures by group and individual to a reasonable 


wm 
. 


amount. 

Make provision in the school budget or the activities budget to 

cover legitimate costs. 

5. Put the activities program in charge of the director of student 
activities, a faculty committee, a student-faculty committee, 
the student council, or the Honor Society. 

6. Seek the understanding and assistance of parents. 

7. Analyze student needs in terms of preferences, remedial meas- 
ures, and community resources for a well-rounded recreation 


> 


program. 
8. Encourage full participation in a varied social program*® by 
good publicity, counseling, and other means. 
9. Insist upon a democratic social program under the school’s 
control. 
Prepare pupils to participate by offering classes in ballroom 
dancing, etiquette, efc., either as a part of class or club work 
or as a service of the activities program. 

Fundamentally, the improvement of the social program of the 
school rests upon a concept of its purposefulness and its resultant in- 
tegration with the total activities program. Social adjustment to life 
is the underlying objective. Social adjustment cannot be attained in 
an artificial, unguided recreation program separate and apart from the 
activities of clubs, classes, and other groups. A social program created 


10 


5 How Well Does Your High School Rate on the Imperative Needs of Youth. 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. (Reprint 
BULLETIN, Oct. 1949, pp. 8-46) pp. 33-34. 

* High Times: 700 Suggestions for Social Activities, by N. Z. Thompson. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 253 pp. $2.50. 
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superficially to accomplish vague ends can only fall into disrepute. 
[he social program must grow out of the associations of various groups 
within the school and be directed unobtrusively to the desired goals. 
Social activities are the brocade of the fabric of school life. 


that types of social activities are schools actually providing? 

To develop social competence, schools need to plan a balanced 
program of recreational activities. Inasmuch as many types of recrea- 
tional activity are supplied in the various clubs (music, art, craft, 
»bby, chess, efc.) and in athletic groups (teams, intramurals, man- 
werial, spectator, etc.), as well as in youth centers and noon-hour 
ictivities, examples are confined to social activities. 

With fall days becoming fewer, many more students will be staying at 

hool noon hours. The Noon Hour Council will begin providing more social 
and recreational activities for them. The Council is under the leadership of 
Mr. James B. Warren and Mrs. Harold Paulson. Members of the Noon Hour 

yuncil will give up two hours each week to provide noon hour activities for 
he student body. 

The noon-hour program will be in full swing with the coming of colder 
weather, The council will again provide social dancing in the old gym, movies, 
n the auditorium, and games such as cards, ping pong, and shuffleboard in 
he social center. An athletic program will be carried on for both boys and 
gitls. A study hall will also be maintained during the noon hour. The library 
will be open for pleasure reading.—Echo, Faribault High School, Faribault, 
Minnesota, 

Too often the school calendar is overcrowded with dances, Classes 
and clubs too frequently seem to limit their social events to this one 
form and thereby deny pupils opportunity for broader development. Even 
though the year’s schedule includes varied social activities, dances, 
because of their popularity among teenagers, are given top billing. The 
extent of social activity in every organization of the school is indi- 


cated by the following calendars. 


ith High Calendar—South High School, Denver, Colorado 


October 20—Pep Club Dance 
November 2—Sophomore Party 
November 16—Key Club Dance 
November 30—Three-act Plays 
December 15—Senior Prom 
December 18—Christmas Assembly 
January 11 and 13—All School Show 
February 7—Father-Son Night 
February 22—Junior Talent Show 
March 7—S Club Dance 

March 14—Sophomore Talent Show 
April 4—Senior Movie Dance 

April 18—Senior Talent Show 
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April 19—Junior Prom 

May 9—Purple and White Day 

May 15—Mother-Daughter Tea 

May 28—Class Day 
Ka Punahou Calendar—Punahou School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The Punahou social calendar for this school year is well filled with an 
average of one dance a month for the year. The Aloha Dance, which leads off, 
is on September 19 at the pavilion. It is for all Senior Academy students, who 
may come either with or without dates. Its purpose is to acquaint the new stu- 
dents with the old. The Junior Prom, sponsored by the class of ‘53, will be 
held in December. It is a formal dance held off the campus. Another December 
dance is the Christmas formal. This dance is an annual affair given by the 
Castle Hall girls. 

Starting the new year will be the ROTC Ball in January. It will be semi- 
formal. February brings the Valentine formal sponsored by the Girls Athletic 
Association. Another February dance is sponsored by Hi-Y and is always a 
semi-formal. April brings a girl-ask-boy dance sponsored by Hui Eleu. It is a 
formal lei dance off the campus. The Holoku Ball is in May. It is a double lei 
dance. Girls wear holomuus and holokus; boys wear aloha shirts and slacks. 
No muumuus are allowed. Another May dance is the ‘‘O’’ Men’s Ball. This 
is for all the lettermen of the year and their dates. June brings the final dance 
of the year, the Senior Prom. This is a dinner-dance for seniors and their dates. 


Following are :eports taken from school newspapers which indi- 
cate the close relation of the social program to the activities of the 
sponsoring organization and the purposefulness in the instructional 


program. 

In order to help students get acquainted with other students in a verv 
friendly and practical way and to furnish some sort of recreation and social 
training, our school has provided us with a well-organized social calendar. 
This includes dances, plays, shows, concerts, and banquets. The dances ar¢ 
sponsored by many different clubs and organizations and are held in the gyn 
on Friday and Saturday nights. The hours of all regular dances are from 
8:30 to 11:30. After-game dances are from 10:00 to 12:00. There are two 
formals and one date dance for which the time is extended from 9:00 to 12:0 
With the exception of holiday dances, attendance is restricted to students of 
the school. The regulations against leaving the gym and against smoking are 
for the good of the students. Students are requested not to wear jeans and 
levis except after evening football games and at the Hobo Rally dance.—T>/« 
W World, Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, Illinois. 

For months all the upper classmen have been waiting for the most wonder 
ful of all school formal dances, the Junior-Senior Prom. The theme tonight 
will be ‘‘The Arabian Nights’’ and there will be a drawing for a Sultan and his 
Sultana. When you purchased your tickets you registered in the student stor¢ 
This serves three purposes: to limit attendance to members of the classes; t 


be kept as a record for emergency and remembrance; to help students find 
escorts. You received programs which have the dances numbered with places 
for the names of dancing partners. Remember that it is the boy who asks the gir. 
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At program balls this is the way: 
\ When you have had your dance with Mae, 
| A Return her to her date once more; 
Don’t leave her stranded on the floor. 


i The one thing that most prom-goers are afraid of is going through the 
an receiving line. If this is your case, take note. Joe introduces himself to 
ff. the first person in line, shakes hands, and introduces JoAnne. The first 
h f rson will then introduce both Joe and JoAnne to the next person in line. 
ru | Thus you travel down the line with your names being passed from person to 
be erson. If you speak your name clearly, the rest lies with the line. 
ye : No guy who wants to keep his date 
he : Will blankly stand around and wait 

Until she’s struggled to take off 
ni The coat he should have helped her doff. 
u Though perfect grooming’s good to see, 
a Don’t show us how it came to be. 
5a Renew your make-up; comb your hair 
ler Where there are none to stand and stare. 
ngs It’s all up to you now; be good and have fun.—Lion’s Tail, El Monte High 
-_ School, El Monte, California. 
ice 
ne Below are excerpts from school newspapers which reveal the wide 
;, variety of affairs from which choices may be made. Each step of the 
A social activity can be an educational one—learning to work together, 
ad leaming decorating techniques, learning proper behavior, learning to 
care for property, learning to perform. Monotony is unnecessary and in- 
excusable. Ingenuity and economy together make possible many types 
+ of social experiences that will provide interests for all students, en- 
* courage wide participation, and improve social skills and attitudes. 
pa OLD FASHIONED BOX SOCIAL 
4 Scarlet Torch is sponsoring an old fashioned box social. What is it? The 
A girls are to pack a tasty man-sized supper for two, the fancier the better, 


The boys just bring themselves and some money. They'll bid on the supper of 
their choice. Each box is wrapped attractively and the contents are secret, 
So is the name of the girl who packed the box. She eats lunch with the high- 
est bidder for her box. Want more details? This fun frolic will be in the gym 
Starting promptly at seven. Dress informal and be all jived up for a swell 
time. See you there.—The Har-Binger, Harvey High School, Painesville, Ohio. 
er HAYRIDE 
t The Symphonic Choir has planned a hayride on the last Saturday of Octo- 
his ber to a farm in Brimfield. Thirty couples are expected. Plans for a weiner 
oast at the end of the ride have been made. The price is 80 cents per person. 
[he Choir Mothers Club is buying the food. Mr. Neal Davis, choir director, 
uf and choir parents will be chaperones. Pay Carol during home-room period. 
Meet at the flagpole on Saturday. The President, Garfield High School, Akron, 


ifi. 0) 
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ENCHILADA SUPPER 

The Future Farmers of America sponsored an enchilada supper. About 325 
people were fed. The boys grossed $301 and netted $152. The Chapter paid 
the last installment on a pick-up truck, bought two new tires, and purchased 
four feeder pigs to carry on its projects. Sunshine Future Farmer, Anthony 
High School, Anthony, New Mexico. 

SQUARE DANCE 

The Roy FFA boys held a barn dance after a basket supper in the gym. 
The music was recorded. Baled hay and lantern-effect lights were the simple 
decorations used.—Sunshine Future Farmer, Roy High School, Roy, New Mexico. 


PROGRAM PARTY 

When the Spanish Club assembled in the Early American Room there was 
varied entertainment. Mary Jane Black conducted a quiz in Spanish. Diana 
Schiller sang two Spanish songs. Dick Boronow told of his summer at the 
Radio Institute at Northwestern University.—The Talisman, Appleton High 
School, Appleton, Wisconsin, 

BREAKFAST 

The senior class will have its first class breakfast of the year this Fri- 
day morning, October 5, from 8:30 to 9:30 in the cafeteria, Plates are 35 cents, 
The committee heads are: Mimi Donavan, floor plan; Dick Spence, clean-up; 
Howard Rusk, finance; Babs Connor, food; and Paul Hull, entertainment. The 
committee has planned a hearty menu and outside entertainment. 

BANQUET 

““Language of the Flowers’’ proved an interesting theme for the Mother- 
Daughter Covered Dish Banquet which was held April 25 in the Methodist 
Church basement. Bouquets of flowers decorated the tables, Dinner was 
served at 6:30, Each girl brought a covered dish and service for her mother 
and herself. Talks following the theme were on names of flowers. Sandy 
Hunt acted as toastmistress and spoke on the Forget-Me-Not. Lilacs was the 
subject of Diane Koon. Sandra Drown presented a piano solo called ‘‘Violet.”’ 
The new president’s mother spoke on Rosemary. The girls ensemble, using 
Heliotrope as their flower, sang. Group singing was called Lily of the Valley. 
Frances Schwartz played ‘‘To a Wild Rose’’ on her violin. Installation of new 
officers was held. Everyone had a wonderful time.—The Junior High News, 
Junior High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 


MASQUERADE PARTY 


Anita Reznichek, mistress of ceremonies, gave a brief history of the past 
sixteen balls, after which a short skit was presented for each year’s ball: a 
skit called ‘‘Spring Fever’’ for the Spring Frolic; ‘‘Puddy Cat’’ for the Story 
Book Ball; a tumbling act for the Circus Ball; ‘‘The Five Charms’’ for the 
Charm Ball; a tap dance for the Lucky Ball; dance for the Maharajah of Maga- 
dor; a Charleston number for the Calico Ball; a waltz for the Valentine Ball; 
a living tree for the Christmas Ball; poems for the Blossom Ball; ballet for th« 
Winter Fantasy. 

Another feature of the party in the gym was the judging of costumes as 
the girls joined in the grand march. Prize-winning costumes were announced 
before the coronation. Most original was Miss Print; most elaborate, The 
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hree Musketeers; timeliest, a Flying Saucer and a Man from Mars; best all- 

round group, Merry-Go-Round, Other winners were The School Forms, The 

Man in Red Flannels, Bo-Peep, being judged the most appropriate,the wittiest, 

; nd the quaintest, respectively. Honorable mentions went to Knight in Armor, 

ingle Creature, Red Riding Hood and Fox, Three Spoons, Two Penguins, 
ap-Crackle-Pop, Puritan and Indian. 

Central’s dance band provided the music. Miss Barber played the organ 
rthe coronation, Mr. Beck’s stagecraft classes made the beautiful settings. 
ecorations were musical notes for the melody theme, done by an art committee. 

ording to custom, speech students presented gifts for the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital to members of the Hospital Board at this occasion.— 
entral High Register, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 


INFORMAL DANCE 


Here it is, the first PTA dance of the year. The dance, with the theme of 
Candy Carnival, will be held at the Greenlake Field House tomorrow night 
from 8;30 to 11:30. It’s going to be a gala affair, so we hope all you kids will 
e there with bells on. Jimmy Blake’s Serenaders will be on hand to give with 
he tempo. It will be smooth dancing. Programs, carrying out the theme of the 
lance, will be distributed at the door. They will be in the form of candy bars, 
Decoretions will be something special. Various candies will decorate the 








Pupils of Notre Dame High School, Quincy, Ill., help to plan an inter- 
esting program of social activities. Here they enjoy themselves at an in- 
formal dance. 
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walls and a large candy cane will hang from the middle of the ceiling.— 
Lincoln Totem, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington. 


SEMI-FORMAL DANCE 


Under the watchful eyes of Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, and Goofy, 


Olympia students will dance to the music of Rasmussen’s Band next Saturday 
night at the annual all-high dance. Theme of the semi-formal event is Salute 
to Disney. ‘‘I do hope that every class is well represented,’’ said Miss Mont- 


gomery, Librarian. Miss Montgomery and Miss Moran advise the Social Com- 
mittee, Patrons and patronesses will be parents of the Social Committee mem- 
bers.—The Olympus, Olympia High School, Olympia, Washington. 
FORMAL DANCE 

The undersea theme used by the juniors for the Prom was accented bythe 
use of the decorations. Multi-colored fish, seahorses, and shells were con- 
structed and placed on a green background along the walls. In order to create 
an illusion of seaweed, a darker green paint was used on the light-green back- 
ground. The bandstand was a half-open oyster shell. A backdrop for the 
king’s and queen’s thrones was a large pink sea shell between two large sea- 
horses. Fish net with balloons was draped from this backdrop to the columns 
in the bleachers to portray bubbles, colorful flowers, etc. Along the top of the 
wall, rope was draped from post to post with life preservers and anchors placed 
at intervals, Cut-outs on wire gave the illusion of fish swimming. A gold- 
skirted mermaid was seated on papier-mache rocks, Since the dance floor was 
decorated as the ocean floor, the lobby had the appearance of a ship’s deck. 
Wicker furniture, deck chairs, and flowers were used. The bandroom, which 
was used for refreshments, had the air of a ship’s dining hall. The junior 
class sponsor directed the annual activity. A local commercial artist gave 
his time to help with the construction and painting of the decorations to carry 
out the theme.—The Magnavox, Du Quoin Township High School, Du Quoin, 
Illinois. 





ACTIVITIES ARE ESSENTIAL 


The activity program must be so complete that balance is main- 
tained not only for the very skilled and versatile student, but also that 
it may inspire confidence and give a measure of hope to that boy or gir! 
who is unskilled or who comes from meager home surroundings. In other 
words, it must reach down and lift up the student from across the tracks, 
regardless of his race, color, or creed. For example, there must be | 
enough dances to provide a normal social life for the average boy or 
girl. If the dance program provides a social outlet for just the upper- | 
crust, then it has failed; but if it attracts the attention of and helps 
train, in social graces, the student who has had few advantages in his 
life thus far, it is a successful program. What can be said of dances as 
a segment of the activity program can also be said of the many and di- 
verse activities that are prevalent in the schools of Idaho.—‘‘Do High 
School Activities Encroach Too Much”’ by John D. Flatt. The Idabo 


Education News, December, 1950, page 4. 


























CHAPTER XI 


Educational Trips 


NOMA REID 


te school trip or excursion as a means of general education in 
America is one of the most recent of the extracurriculum activities, yet 
its contribution to the educational development of the pupil is so great, 
and in many ways so unique, that this is indeed surprising. In Europe 
travel has long been regarded as the great educator, and in the United 
States it is now fast becoming recognized as one of the finest means 


of supplementing and enriching the curriculum. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS WHICH TRIPS SATISFY 


Three vital educational needs which trips satisfy are: to motivate, 
supplement, and vitalize the curriculum; to develop desirable character 
traits, such as the ability to co-operate; and to provide an opportunity 
to satisfy such urges as the migratory instinct. Important concomitant 
learnings include an understanding of the community, the development 
of mutual understandings among youth and teachers, and the practice 
of good citizenship. 

The general aims satisfied by the school trip program are to enrich 
and extend the curriculum of the school and to motivate and supplement 
classroom activities. Many schools have extremely limited curriculums 
and even the largest cannot include in its offerings all of the knowledge 
which inquisitive pupils wish to know. Excursions make possible the 
use of immediate surroundings, the state, and as wide an area as pos- 
sible, to increase the knowledge of youth by supplementing textbook 
learning and classroom experience with real life situations and experi- 
ences. This helps to make the teaching of the classroom more mean- 
ingful and interesting to the pupil. Many valuable trips develop natu- 
tally from classroom activities. When such activities induce the pupil 
to plan, undertake, and evaluate a school trip enthusiastically, they 
have enriched the life of the pupil far more than would be possible 
through the classroom activity alone. If wise guidance is given so that 
the most important phases of the trip are emphasized as well as the 
most interesting, greater growth will result. Proper planning will also 


Miss Noma Reid was formerly Director of School Trips, Tappen Junior 
High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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cause the pupil to undertake the excursion as an adventure in an ex- 
pectant, happy mood which increases his receptiveness. The pupil 
explores and investigates for himself and knows that his facts are re- 
liable because he has personally observed them. Such knowledge is 
more easily retained than that which is gained second hand. Back at 
school or at home, the pupil may summarize his findings, compare his 
data with those of others in the group, describe the trip in an assembly, 
or tell what new things he saw which he would like to study more com- 
pletely. In this manner the trip, which grew out of the school curriculum, 
makes a vital contribution to the curriculum itself. 

Participation in the planning and execution of an excursion pro- 
vides excellent opportunities for the use and development of many de- 
sirable personal characteristics. Youth need opportunities to practice 
leadership, self-direction, co-operation, and courtesy. Only through 
repeated experience will they increase in their ability to initiate, ac- 
cept responsibility, organize, execute, and evaluate. Experience helps 
the pupil learn to carry out his wishes in an orderly fashion which will 
contribute the greatest good to his group. 

Certain dominant impulses in youth are especially evident during 
the adolescent and post-adolescent years. During this time, the youth 
manifests drives which color all that he thinks and does. These im- 
pulses, when properly guided, will develop a strong character, but if 
neglected, in some youth they may produce a social misfit. At this 
time youth are curious; they desire to explore; and the migratory in- 
stinct manifests itself in their wanting to ‘“‘go places and do things.” 
The urge to imitate is strong; the youth is loyal to that which he con- 
siders ‘‘his’’; he seeks approbation; and he wants to do a good job. 
School trips can make use of these instincts, and at the same time 
satisfy and develop them. 

Under the guidance of a teacher whom the pupil regards as a friend 
and whom he admires, trips provide the pupil with opportunities to use 
his instincts in a positive way and for him to develop in a desirable 
manner. Bicycle trips with a few friends who later plan a similar trip 
for the entire group, co-operative exploration of a territory which they 
plan to reforest, and a vagabond trip to Niagara Falls are all examples 


of such opportunities. 

As a pupil takes excursions to explore his community in quest of 
added knowledge, he not only receives the desired information but he 
also begins to gain an insight into the way his community functions. 
He becomes acquainted with materials native to the region, the activi- 
ties in which people are engaged, and the conditions under which the} 
work. He begins to realize the contribution his community makes to 
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society, its problems and its needs. Gradually as he becomes more 
observant, he will gain a better understanding of his surroundings. 
Traveling farther afield, planning and studying, he begins to realize 
the economic dependence of all parts of the country, the social and 
civic contributions which each community makes, and the fact that the 
welfare of one is dependent upon the welfare of another. Such realiza- 
tions help to teach him good citizenship. He learns to be more tolerant 
and sympathetic towards those in groups other than his own; he learns 
to value social co-operation and to appreciate his responsibilities as 
well’ as his opportunities. Superior trips not only take the observant 
pupil to civic and industrial centers but they include religious, recrea- 
tional, and educational points of interest as well. Thorough acquaint- 
ance with his entire community makes the pupil a better prospective 
citizen, 

Pupils also have the opportunity of practicing worthy citizenship 
as they take trips. Understanding and obeying the rules which they 
have helped to formulate, obeying traffic signals, and conducting them- 
selves properly in public places—all help to produce a good citizen. 

As pupils study different parts of the community with their teachers 
and as they travel with them on short or long trips, they and their in- 
structors learn to know each other in a “‘give and take’’ manner im- 
possible in even the most informal of classrooms. Mutual understand- 
ing and respect are developed in these co-operative enterprises. Ample 
opportunities for guidance are provided while on a trip. Future guidance 
of the pupil is more effective because of the new insight the teacher 
has gained, 


ORGANIZATION 


The planning of excursions should be the shared responsibility 
and the co-operative venture of pupils, faculty, and townspeople. On 
the longer trips, state- or nation-wide co-operation may be obtained. It 
is probable that those who contribute to an undertaking are more likely 
to become ardent supporters of it; wide participation is, therefore, 
jesirable. 

The inception of a school trip should be the result of a need for it 
on the part of some class. As pupils outline the work they are study- 
ing and what they are going to study, they find many interesting sub- 
jects which are inadequately developed in their textbooks. Library 
work often supplements the text, but occasionally it becomes obvious 
to pupils that they must leave the classroom in order to study the ma- 
terials, processes, and situation firsthand. When this need arises, the 
school which has already prepared for such an emergency, has an 
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organization ready to help pupils in planning and carrying out their 
trip in such a manner that it will contribute most to their education. In 
addition, the trip should be so carefully conducted that the pupils and 
the public alike will be in favor of a continuance of such excursions. 

The most efficient means of handling school trips may not be the 
most desirable. No one member of the faculty should have the respon- 
sibility for all trips, nor should individual teachers assume this re- 
sponsibility. There is too much to be done; too much depends upon 
the careful planning of a trip; and too great an educational opportunity 
is lost if pupils are not allowed to participate in this planning. 

One worthy plan of organization consists of an excursion committee 
which includes a student representative from each class section, one 
of whom acts as the committee chairman; a faculty representative who 
may act as the excursion director unless an all-city director is employed; 
and one or more members of the student council. This committee shares 
the responsibility for the excursion program. 

With such an organization, planning an excursion is a well-ordered 
process in which all those concerned know their parts and contribute 
to the success of the trip. Participation by each class section in the 
work of the excursion committee is desirable. If a class representative 
is elected from volunteers, he is likely to be one who is interested and, 
therefore, willing to devote time to the work. Elections may take place 
in all social studies classes or perhaps in all mathematics classes 
with the understanding that the representative acts for the group in all 
of its subjects. The committee may elect one of its members to act as 
chairman and another as secretary. If financial affairs are to be handled 
by this group, a treasurer should also be elected. 

The representative of the faculty, who in most cases will act as 
the director of school trips, should be a person with some previous 
knowledge of the philosophy underlying school trips, and, if possible, 
some experience in the administration of excursions. It may be neces- 
sary for the principal to appoint a teacher who has some of these quali- 
fications. The excursion program will be launched successfully, how- 
ever, if a volunteer can be secured who has adequate training and is so 
thoroughly interested in trips and convinced of their value that he is 
willing to devote extra time to this program. At present, most schools 
have failed to provide adequate time for excursion directors. 

The principal should act as an ex-officio member of the committee. 
His participation in the formative stages should be fairly active but as 
plans, outlines, and rules are established, he may gradually withdraw 
from the committee and be consulted on rare occasions only. He should, 
however, approve the weekly excursion lists made by the committee. 
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The committee representative of each class group should be alert 
to all situations in his classes which might include a prospective ex- 
cursion. If the pupils definitely decide that a trip is desirable, their 
representative may take charge of the discussion and guide the think- 
ing of the group so that all phases of the trip are discussed. He will 
be materially assisted in this if a printed outline, previously prepared 
by the excursion committee, is available. The following is suggested: 


APPLICATION FOR A SCHOOL TRIP 


1. Date of application 

2. Class: Subject Grade Section 

3. Teacher of the class 

4, Date you would like to take the excursion 
Check one: A.M. P.M. All day 

5. Where do you wish to go? State definitely all places, if more than 
one, and at about what time you wish to be at each place. 

6. How many pupils in the class? 

How many plan to go? 


8. Method of transportation: Walk Bicycle School bus 
City bus . If you wish to take the school bus, what is the 
estimated distance? Estimated time? 
What is the estimated total cost? .... What will be che 


estimated cost per pupil? 

9. Why do you wish to take this excursion? 

10. How will you prepare? 

11. Will your work in any other class be aided w taking this trip? If 
so, have you discussed it with this teacher? 

12. What hints does the class or the teacher have which will help the 
excursion director in making the contacts? ‘ Do 
pupils or teachers wish to make any of the contacts? 

13. Application approved: Excursion Committee Chairman 

Excursion Director 
Principal 


Application not approved because: 


Such a request form focuses attention on the things which are im- 
portant in planning an excursion. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the desirability of this advance planning by pupils and teachers. 
\fter discussing the possibilities of the trip and answering the ques- 
tions on the excursion application, the class will have a fairly definite 
idea of what it is they want to know and whether or not their questions 
will be answered. If pupils know from experience that their excursion 
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committee will approve any trip for which they can justify a need and 
desire, and if they have fulfilled all requirements, they can send their 
representative to the next Committee meeting with assurance that their 
request will be granted. They can then proceed with the intensive 
preparation for the trip. This preparation may assume many forms, Ex- 
tensive participation on the part of all pupils will produce greater pos- 
sibilities for growth and greater enthusiasm. Groups may be formed 
to study different phases of the trip. Perhaps some pupils or teachers 
have already visited their proposed destination and can give a rough 
outline of the possibilities of such a visit. If not, the group may con- 
sider it wise to send several pupils with the teacher on an advance 
trip. This group may simply make the contact and arrange for the ex- 
cursion, or they may make a complete trip at this time. Later they may 
point out things to be studied before the entire group takes the excur- 
sion. If the place in which they are interested provides no guides, it 
may be necessary for the teacher to instruct these few pupils, who in 
turn will instruct a group. Thus they will profit by their opportunity to 
accept leadership. Each trip will require a slightly different prepara- 
tion and each teacher must be alert to the possibilities of growth which 
this preparation affords. In any event, it is probable that a worthy trip 
will require the preparation of some kind of written outline by each 
pupil. The content of this outline will depend upon the type of trip, 
the objectives of the group, and the time to be spent, and other circum- 
stances. It should include notations of such things as the following: 
Why are we visiting this particular place? What does it have to offer 
that all similar places can offer? In what way is this place unique? 
What are some of the questions the group wishes to ask? What ques- 
tions would I, personally, like answered? Does this place affect my 
everyday life? 

Serious preparation of such an outline insures growth on the part 
of those participating. Furthermore, pupils will be too busy on the 
trip to get into mischief. It is a questionable procedure for pupils to 
carry their outlines on the actual trip and be required at that time to 
fill in answers for all the questions. The pupil needs his eyes to make 
the most of his opportunity to see! He may miss a few points, but he 
may also see something that no one else has noticed. Back in the 
classroor each may fill out his own questionnaire and then proceed 
to participate in the general discussion, contributing his part and gain- 
ing a knowledge of the things he has overlooked. Preparation of such 
an outline, participation in the advance visit, membership on a com- 
mittee for transportation, exhibits, and the like, interest a great num- 
ber of pupils and help to create the right mood of anticipation for the trip. 
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While the class members are preparing their outlines, the excur- 
sion committee is working simultaneously to help make their trip suc- 
cessful. Certain important activities of the committee have already 
een completed. These include the compilation of certain outlines 
and rules by which their work may be guided. One important activity 
which may be initiated by a class or the committee and supervised by 
the latter is a complete survey of the local community and its possi- 
bilities for excursions. If all classes in the school participate, data 
about manufacturing industries, public utilities, recreational oppor- 
tunities, and the like, may be secured by different groups. These data 
may lead to classification of places to be visited. Certain limitations 
may be set for each grade to conform to the order of social studies 
units or other courses of study. Such an outline should be only a guide, 
however. An outgrowth of this study may be an inventory of undesirable 
places to visit and limitations as to distance. Another desirable ac- 
tivity of the committee is the compilation of policies of the school with 
respect to the expeditious management of excursions. Conduct and 
traffic rules may well be set up by this group and approved by the stu- 
dent council. While the excursion committee undertakes any one of 
these activities, it is wise to enlist the co-operation of all pupils, 
teachers, council members, parent-teacher association groups, and 
other persons or groups in this enterprise. The committee must accept 
certain rules and regulations as voted by the faculty in light of its ex- 
perience and training. City regulations must be taken into account. 
The size of the bus or whatever means of transportation is available 
will have an effect on plans and policies. If the reasons for the poli- 
cies and rules are presented to the pupils with a thorough explanation 
of their necessity, full co-operation may be expected. 

Printed outlines of policies and regulations should be available 
to teachers, student council members, home-room presidents, and class 
representatives of the excursion committee. When an outline and the 
school calendar are used during the process of filling out the applica- 
tion form, there is little likelihood that the committee will fail to ap- 
prove the application. 

Pupils receive good training when they review the application and 
are required to make the decision as to approval or rejection. They 
are likely to give much thought to the making of new rules when they 
find that a poor one has eliminated an excursion otherwise justifiable. 
On the other hand, new rules may be established as pupils see the ne- 
cessity for them. These should be approved by the faculty later. 

After approving the request for an excursion, the committee mem- 
pers try to visualize the complete trip and to prepare for all contingen- 
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cies. They may consult the file prepared by former committees which 
have made suggestions and criticisms of previous trips to the same 
place. They may set the cost per pupil, using as a basis the estimates 
of the class and the data secured from the account records of former 
trips. In this work the representatives from the older groups of pupils 
and the student council members usually guide the thinking of the 
younger members, helping them to develop and become better leaders 


of committees in future years. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PLANS HIS TRIP 


After the collective work of the excursion committee is finished, 
the individual member, whose class has had its application approved, 
begins his individual duties. He returns to his class to discuss with 
it the application and any suggestions made by the committee. He may 
help the excursion director make the contacts and plan final transpor- 
tation details. He may make out direction sheets, stating definitely 
the place and time of meeting. He may deliver this sheet to the teacher 
of the group and to all other teachers who will accompany them. He 
may prepare a list of pupils who will take the trip and give it to the 
teacher in charge. Finally, he should make certain that the conduct 
rules are read to the class and accepted by the pupils immediately pre- 
ceding the trip. After the excursion is completed, his work is not 
finished until he has filed a complete report of the trip. Suggestions 
and criticisms developing from class discussion should be included in 
his report. Lastly a ‘‘thank you’”’ letter should be written. 


THE EXCURSION DIRECTOR PLANS THE TRIP 


An excursion committee needs wise guidance. Much of the suc- 
cess of a school-trip program may depend upon the enthusiasm, train- 
ing, and personality of the excursion director. He should be a person 
trained in social contacts who will maintain good public relations. It 
is probable that the first contacts with any firm or organization to be 
visited should be made personally by the excursion director. After 
cordial relations have been established and the host thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the purposes of educational trips, subsequent contacts 
may be made by teachers or pupils. Making such contacts is good 
social training for pupils. This should be encouraged. No program 
should be jeopardized, however, by clumsy approaches to citizens. 

The excursion director acts as a clearing house for all school 
trips. He should keep a record of every trip taken by members of the 
school and see that a proper balance is maintained between the number 
of excursions and other school functions. 
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The director should supervise the activities of the excursion 
committee and be especially watchful that all details are given proper 
attention. Teachers should be notified of all excursions well in ad- 
vance so that they may plan their personal time and have an opportunity 
to integrate the excursion with their class work. 

One of the most important duties of the excursion director is to 
educate the guides at the places which receive his pupils. After the 
establishment of cordial relations, he should make certain that his host 
realizes the honesty of purpose of the pupils, the reasons for the visit, 
and the type of questions they will ask. It is most important that the 
guide understand the age of the pupils and that all explanations must 
be geared to their level of comprehension. The guide will feel better 
prepared and more at ease with the group if a copy of their outline is 
sent to him well in advance of the pupils’ visit. It is highly desirable 
that the director accompany the first trip to each place. After this ex- 
cursion, he may talk over the results with the guide, and together they 
may draft a more satisfactory outline and plan of procedure. In addition, 
the director should leave the guide with a definite feeling of his having 
contributed abundantly to the education of these youth. 

Another important responsibility of the excursion director is the 
gathering of all data of a critical or suggestive nature for each trip. 
Guides, teachers, and pupils should contribute these data. Class 
evaluations and written reports will bring out many points. An ex- 
cellent technique is the use of a ‘“‘Trip Comment’’ blank which is 
given to teachers after they return from each trip. Frequently such 
blanks should be given to the pupils. This is particularly true when 
other trips will be made to the same place. 

Acting as a link between the excursion committee and the prin- 
cipal, the director should advise the principal of the trips as planned 
by the committee. Such a report will be extremely valuable if all in- 
formation is given in concise form. These data should include spe- 
cific arrangements for each trip, the teacher requesting the excursion, 
names of other teachers who have indicated a desire to go, and teach- 
ers who will be free to teach extra classes for those members of the 
faculty who will be gone. When only short trips are to be taken, a 
weekly report is advisable. The details of such a report should then 
be used by the principal as he makes his plan for the next week. His 
decisions as to faculty personnel, and the like will, of necessity, 
be guided by the limitations of the school. He should include com- 
plete information about the excursion schedule in his weekly bulletin 
to teachers. Copies of this schedule should be posted on the bulletin 
boards in all home rooms. 
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To guide the members of the excursion committee properly and 
organize the gxcursion program efficiently are difficult tasks. The 
school, which recognizes this fact and provides adequate time for the 
director to perform his duties, will profit through increased learning by 
pupils, a smoother-functioning school, and added community approval 
of the educational program. 

If careful planning by pupils, teachers, and the director has pre- 
ceded a trip, it should be carried through as it has been planned. 
Nothing will break down the enthusiasm of pupils so much as disregard 
for their preparatory work. Only an unavoidable and unforeseen exigency 
should cause a change of plans. 

Other points which should be emphasized during the conduct of a 
trip follow. A few definite objectives should be stressed. It is not 
wise to try to crowd too many goals into one trip. If some points are 
mentioned or noticed, but not dwelt upon, they may cause the pupil 
to return and to investigate independently later. It is desirable that 
those who conduct the trip indicate how and when a pupil may make 
future visits. Good guides add to the effectiveness of an excursion. 
If pupils are divided into small groups, each of which has a guide, they 
will be able to hear more and to ask more questions. Teacher super- 
vision should be adequate. The situation is not the same as in the 
classroom. There, a single teacher and four walls which are often too 
well known and uninteresting, can keep the enthusiasm of a pupil 
within bounds. Out of the classroom, the curiosity of the pupils leads 
them far afield. An ideal situation is attained if each small group has 
a teacher and a guide. A few definite rules which are thoroughly under- 
stood and accepted by the pupils before the trip, and strictly enforced 
during the trip, will obviate any unfavorable criticism. Teachers who 
know and have worked with the pupils are best prepared to supervise. 
A definite time to conclude the trip should have been set, and pupils 
and parents notified. The trip should end at that time. 

Teacher co-operation in the excursion program is an absolute 
necessity. Many teachers are not in favor of school trips because 
they have had no experience with them and feel that they will be an 
added burden without reaping additional educational rewards. These 
teachers frequently may be developed into enthusiastic participants by 
those members of the faculty who do appreciate the educational possibil- 
ities. Such education of teachers should be gradual but definite. Once 
convinced of the value of trips, teachers will contribute generously. If 
they are given consideration so that health factors and personal ap- 
pointments are considered, and if their wishes are observed whenever 
possible, they will usually give their hearty support to the program. 
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Because more than one faculty member should go with each group, the 
teachers accompanying it should be privileged to make choices of which 
trips they prefer. Selections will be guided by their interests, op- 
portunities offered for integration in their subject matter fields, and 
their time schedules. The principal should accompany some trips so 
that he may be able to judge the effectiveness of the program. 

If all teachers help to formulate the policies, assist in the organ- 
ization, and participate in the trips, they, as well as the pupils, will 
become more interested. Such interest will result in the all-around im- 
provement of the trip program. Some teachers will wish to take a 
private trip before taking the class. This is good technique, and 
adequate time should be given. Evaluation of trips in round-table dis- 
cussions should result in rich gains for the individual. Teachers realize 
that their own lives are enriched and their horizons broadened by 
trip experiences. 

In addition to pupil and teacher participation, parent and com- 
munity co-operation should be secured. Intelligent public opinion must 
be developed. Caution should be the watchword. What community 
moves must be observed? What legitimate objections must be over- 
come? What is the best way to proceed? In answering these questions, 
a faculty committee will undoubtedly agree that a survey of the com- 
munity is necessary. Such a survey need not be elaborate but it will 
point out wise methods of procedure and community groups most re- 
ceptive to the new thought. Through parent-teacher associations, 
fraternal groups, women’s clubs, and similar organizations, a start 
may be made. 

A co-operative newspaper staff is a great aid. Articles may in- 
clude intelligent descriptions of pupil trips and accounts of excursions 
which pupils in neighboring cities are enjoying. Another way to se- 
cure good public relations is to enlist the aid of the entire population 
in the youth’s community survey of trip possibilities. Again, he who 
aids becomes a friend. Businessmen will welcome meeting with 
teachers to discuss problems. Many city officials receive with eager- 
ness the opportunity to meet with pupils and teachers to organize a 
plan for the study of civic government. Every efficient trip, during 
which the host is convinced that the educational experience of the 
pupils is genuinely positive, will add a supporter to the cause. As 
community consciousness develops, invitations will be received from 
citizens. These, if desirable, should be accepted and a hearty ‘‘thank 
you” given by teachers and pupils. Unprofitable trips should be 
avoided, When an invitation to visit a place must be rejected, a tact- 


ful and satisfactory explanation should be given. Once good public 
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relations are established, every school citizen should make it his 
personal responsibility to see that they are maintained. 


AN EVALUATION OF OUTCOMES 


Has the trip been worth it? Have the planning, reading, discussion, 
and committee work contributed to the development of the pupils? 
The need for evaluation of a trip cannot be over-emphasized. It is 
difficult to measure many of the contributions which trips make but 
there should be much visible evidence of personal and group benefits. 
Indications of value will include the following: 


1. Factual knowledge is increased. 

2. Discussions which follow the trip are intelligently based on the in- 
formation received, 

3. A desire for more specialization is indicated. 

4, Written reports show thought and an insight into the material. 

5. Concomitant activities are developed. 

6. Creative effort is evident through sketching, painting, writing, and 

composing. 

. Dramatizations include elements of the trips. 

8. Vocabulary is enriched. 

9, Abilities are increased. 

10, Summaries, suggestions, and criticisms are prepared and filed for 
the use of others. 

11, Results are compared with the aims and objectives. 

12, Trip results cut across subject-matter lines. 

13, Social behavior is improved. 

14, “Thank you”’ letters are willingly written. 

15. Genuine appreciation of the opportunity is expressed. 

16, Ideals are augmented and strengthened. 

17, Attitudes are modified or intensified. 

18. New friends have been made. 

19, Teacher-pupil rapport has been improved. 

20. Pupils and teachers want more trips. 

21. Pupils take more trips alone. 

22. Enjoyment is evident. 


Through continual evaluation, a school-trip program can be con- 
stantly improved. This evaluation will determine the tone of the en- 
tire activity and reveal needs for improvements. 


PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 


The chief difficulties encountered in developing an effectual ex- 
cursion program include: few trained directors, many unconvinced 
teachers and members of the community, and lack of adequate time. 
It has already been suggested that the first three of these may be met 
by gradual education of those concerned. When this is accomplished, 
more and more contributions toward the development of the program 
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will be received. After teachers realize the value of excursions, 
they will be more willing to devote out-of-school time to this activity. 
\ school-trip program which is contributing vitally to the education of 
pupils will gradually force its way farther into the curriculum and 
crowd out less valuable activities. Each community must make its 
own decision as to the eventual position which trips will occupy in 
the lives of its youth. 

One problem which frequently needs to be met is that of the non- 
conformist. A pupil who is not interested in a particular excursion, 
who is not prepared for one because of a physical handicap, who lacks 
the sociological development necessary, or who has a personal aver- 
sion to some aspect of the trip, should not be permitted to go. He 
may be given an extra project to do in the library, or some other pro- 
vision may be made. The non-conformist teacher is another enigma. 
After careful study, if a faculty has agreed that an excursion program 
is valuable for its school, all teachers should co-operate. Certain 
exceptions for good reasons, such as religious beliefs, should be 
made. In general, however, teachers should be expected to share the 
responsibility for excursions and to carry out this project just as they 
are expected to co-operate in all other activities of the school. 

Transportation is always a problem. Safe, insured conveyance is 
costly and frequently difficult to obtain. When school boards own buses 
and allow their use for excursions, either with no charge or at cost, 
the problem is a simple one. If such transportation is not available, 
commercial vehicles should be obtained. Some communities allow 
half-fares on city buses for school trips. The safest transportation is 
that provided by the use of one large bus for the group. The driver 
should come to the school for the pupils and bring them back to the 
same place. In this way the group is kept together and segregated from 
strangers. The dangers of traffic accidents are reduced because no 
transfers need to be made. Privately driven cars should be used only 
as a last resort. If necessity demands their use, every precaution 
should be taken to secure careful, adult drivers. It is a wise policy to 
require the written permission of the parent whenever a pupil is to 
ride in a car not his own. 

In many communities, financial difficulties present the greatest 
problem. If this is true, a highly developed program of short trips, 
with little or no expense, may have to suffice. All schools are urged 
to encourage free excursions. In other communities, the majority of 
the pupils may be able to pay the cost, and a definite faculty policy 
may be established whereby certain indigent pupils may be included. 
Others may earn the amount needed. Ideally, boards of education 
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should contribute to the cost of excursions as they do to the cost of 
all other educational activities. Some schools have met the financial 
problem by the establishment of a “‘student activity’’ fee of approxi- 
mately 50 cents a semester. The cost of short bus trips may be one 
of many items expended from such a fee. 

When the collection of fees or assessments from pupils is nec- 
essary, this provides a splendid opportunity, either for the excursion 
committee or for a general mathematics class to function. It is prob- 
ably preferable for the mathematics class to perform this service if the 
excursion program is an extensive one. Pupils always like to handle 
money. Collecting the excursion fees, checking and paying the bills, 
accounts provide real opportunities for pupil growth. 


TYPES OF SCHOOL TRIPS 


The general aims and objectives of all school trips are the same. 
Specific objectives are, of course, different. The short trip will ef- 
fect some growth educationally; the long tour will contribute much to 
the pupils in quantitative and intensive growth. Youth have variant 
needs. A diversity of trips will help to satisfy them. Trips may be 
classified as follows: 


1, The short walking trip 

This type of trip is of great benefit because the observations may 
be immediately correlated with the work of the classroom. Usually the 
objectives are few and definite. There is no expense. Frequently 
arrangements may be made so that only the time of a single class is 
used; therefore, the regular school schedule is not interrupted. In this 
case all arrangements may be made entirely by the class and the 
teacher, final approval being given by the excursion committee. A 
walking trip may have several objectives and consume a number of 
hours. For these, the regular excursion procedure, as outlined by the 
excursion committee, should be followed. Industries, stores, churches, 
museums, art galleries, and dairies are typical places visited on 
walking trips. 
2. The bus trip within the radius of the community 

Many points of community interest are too far from the school to be 
reached by walking. Frequently, several places are to be visited on 4 
single trip. An excursion to study city government might include 
visits to the city hall, police station, fire department, health depart- 
ment, and chamber of commerce. If a bus is available to take the pupils 
from place to place, more may be accomplished on a single trip. 
Sometimes pupils devote several days to one study. 
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Juniors and seniors of a high school may co-operate in a commu- 
nity study to answer their own question, ‘‘What should the intelligent 
citizen of a city know about his community socially, culturally, eco- 
nomically, and historically?’’ Pupils work in committees according to 
their interests, and each group studies one phase of the life of the 


¢ 


city. They set themselves two responsibilities: /irst, to ‘‘pursue with 
enthusiasm the task of acquiring all of the information possible”’ about 
their selected subject, as each committee’s report is essential to the 
‘“*share the 
findings”’’ of their committee with the members of all other committees. 
Thus they do compile extensive information about their own city. Later 


they continue their learning through intensive surveys of other co:- 


entire picture which they wish to obtain; and second, to 


munities. Each year a different city may be chosen and visited. Re- 
turning to their own city, they collect their facts and write summaries. 
Annually they have added the study of a city to their file. They com- 
plete their study by comparing and evaluating these reports and the 
cities they represent. 


3. The longer bus trip to neighboring cities 

Trips to neighboring cities are frequently used tor such purposes 
as to study intensively an important unit in the social studies or to 
sum up such a unit. An example of this is a trip to a state capital, 
taken as a part of a unit concerning state government. On these trips 
the capitol building, state police department, state office buildings, 
conservation departments, state-owned institutions, and the like are 
visited. Similarly, groups of pupils may visit the nearest metropolitan 
district to hear a symphony concert while other groups visit its well- 
known museum. These trips satisfy many of the desirable aims of 
travel education which the short trips cannot fulfill. 


4. The exchange trip with other schools within and without the city 

“How does the other fellow do it?’’ This question can be an- 
swered by going to see for themselves. A few student council mem- 
bers of one high school may visit a council meeting in another high 
school in their own city or a neighboring one. Members of that student 
council may be invited to retum the visit at a later date. Exchange 
assemblies and club programs are ideal for bringing about an inter- 
change of ideas and promoting community interests. 


5. The orientation trip visit to prospective school 

Psychologists and guidance experts have called to the attention 
of educators the necessity of the orientation of the pupil both as to 
his position in time and in space. They emphasize the importance of 
his being at ease in his surroundings. Developing from such a principle, 
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a greater effort is now made to help him make transitions from one 
school to another. Entire cities and districts organize to work out an 
“invitation day.’’ One day is designated on which sixth- and ninth- 
grade pupils are invited to attend the junior or senior high school 
which they will probably attend the ensuing semester. During their 
visits, they meet teachers and student council members, take a tour of 
the school, see an assembly, and eat lunch in the cafeteria. After 
such an orientation trip, the first day in a new school will not seem so 
confusing. Each year more colleges and universities add to their 
program, a high-school “‘invitation day”’ or ‘‘open house week-end” 
Frequently this is held in connection with a baseball game or track 
meet. These trips help pupils to survey a situation and develop a 
sense of security. 


6. The day camp trip 

“Pack a lunch, wear your old clothes and be at the meeting place 
at eight o’clock.’’ These simple directions are all that are needed for 
one day in the open. Few administrative details and no luggage make 
the trip simple to conduct. With a first-aid kit as equipment and safe 
transportation provided, teachers may be assured that they, too, will! 
begin the trip in light-hearted spirits. Pupils of Felch Township 
Schools, Felch, Michigan, take frequent all-day trips to the two-hundred- 
eighty-acre school forest. From kindergartners to superintendent, 
they learn and play among their beautiful trees. Here the salute of the 
flag on its lofty, natural pole becomes more meaningful. Finding a 
bird’s nest, cooking lunch, or listening to the story of the ‘‘Singing 
Pine’’ may be the highlights of such a day. 


7. The week-end trip 

The Girl Scout and Boy Scout week-end trip has long contributed 
its part to the happiness and education of youth. Only recently have 
schools begun to realize the value of such trips for all pupils and to 
include them in their programs. A week-end trip requires considerable 
planning because sleeping arrangements must be made. The committee 
selected for this part of the planning should give careful considera- 
tion to equipment. Sleeping comfortably is essential if the pupils are 
to remain healthy in mind and body. It is probable that the work of the 
excursion committee for such a trip will be almost entirely supervisory 
in character. Those who go on the trip should make all of the 


arrangements. 

A Girls’ Athletic Association of one high school sponsors week- 
end trips for groups of from fifteen to twenty-five girls. Campers on 
these trips work before and during the trip itself on such committees 
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as selection of site, program, food, rainy weather, handicraft, first 
aid, and music and worship service. Teachers who accompany these 
groups list the development of companionship as one of the greatest 
contributions of such experiences, 


8. The Youth Hostel trip 

The Youth Hostel movement was started in Europe by a school 
teacher who was accustomed to taking his pupils on week-end trips. 
It has spread throughout Europe and is fast extending over the United 
States. One of the objectives of this organi zation, located in New York 
City, is the promotion of inexpensive travel for youth. Another aim is 
to increase young people’s knowledge, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion of the entire world. Youth Hosteling, like Scouting, is one of the 
nationally organized activities that may well be sponsored or partially 
sponsored by schools. An excellent example of the use of the Youth 
Hostel program correlated with school work is the plan worked out by 
one high school. With a social science teacher as sponsor, pupil 
groups of approximately twenty take trips during their vacations, ex- 
ploring the eastern states. They stop at factories, mills, historic 
shrines, and other places which interest them. Wandering via the by- 
ways, they see things which would be missed from state highways. 
Surely this type of trip helps satisfy the wanderlust in young people, 
and thus provides a most valuable experience in the proper use of 
leisure time. 


9. The long trip by train or bus 

Schools which have no other excursions frequently have an all- 
senior class trip to Washington, Niagara Falls, Jamestown, New Eng- 
land, or some other point of historic interest. This journey has be- 
come an institution in many schools, The long trip is extremely 
valuable if the proper emphasis is placed upon the educational possi- 
bilities and the pleasure to be derived is minimized. Train trips are 
especially worthy of recognition. Many pupils have never had the 
opportunity of sleeping or eating on a train before, and the experience 
is enlightening. Great care should be given to the preparation for a 
long journey. The pupils who go on the trip should do all of the 
planning. Usually a large sum of money must be earned to cover ex- 
penses. If this is done collectively, on an equal basis, pupils will 
receive greater benefits than if they secure the money by private 
means. One school whose pupils have taken many trips to Washington 
uses a plan in which all trippers’ work is evaluated in hours. Pupils 
receive credit for participation in plays, operettas, and the like. The 
contribution to a bazaar may be entirely creative—decorations for 
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booths or posters—yet the pupil receives as much credit as another 
who operates the ginger-ale booth and makes a twenty dollar profit. 

Whatever the money-making plan, it should contribute real value 
to the pupil’s school life. An especially excellent example of such an 
undertaking was a South American Bazaar presented by junior high- 
school pupils. After having studied these countries, becoming ac- 
quainted with their art, customs, and general culture, these pupils de- 
cided to have a typical South American fiesta, Money was earned by 
selling food, and other articles made from directions which were re- 
ceived through correspondence with Latin Americans. 

For years senior-class members of Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, Michigan, have taken atrip toWashington. In 1940, four 
hundred sixty-nine pupils operated a shop through which they earned 
approximately twenty thousand dollars (over three thousand dollars 
from the collection of wastepaper alone). The trip was taken in two 
groups, the boys and the girls going on the trip at different times. 
Scholarship, according to their records, is always highest in the 
senior class. 


10. The touring camp trip 

This kind of trip is advantageous because pupils see many points 
of interest along the way which is not the case when the group goes 
straight to the locality they intend to visit. Circle tours, as the name 
indicates, take a circuitous route, thus covering more of the country- 
side. Planning for this type of trip is similar to the planning for al! 
long trips. One point of caution should be emphasized, however; pr 
pils should be given definite rest periods. These trips are usually 
long and exciting, and the emotional strain on the pupil is great. 
Whenever possible, a short rest period immediately after lunch is 
desirable. No activity should be allowed at this time. Pupils of one 
school’ provide such periods of time for themselves by having “‘nights 
out’? when they may attend concerts, movies, or go sight-seeing in 
cities, and “‘nights in’’ when they relax, write letters, write in diaries, 
and the like. 

The touring camp trip is becoming more common as a definite part 
of the school curriculum. Having questioned the value of football and 
other competitive sports and having eliminated them from their school 
life, pupils and teachers of Cheyenne Mountain High School, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, experimented to find activities which would build character 
in all pupils. They came to the conclusion that the activities which 
most closely fitted their needs were dancing and out-of-door camping 





1Bailey, Robert et al. “Yellowstone Tours’ School Activities XII: 265-279, 
March, 1941. 
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with all it entails. These became the extracurriculum activities of the 
school. The pupils have developed their knowledge of dancing and 
the ability to use dancing techniques to the point where they are 
known for their skill and the fun they have. Now they combine this ac- 
tivity with the long tour, sometimes going from coast to coast during a 
year, presenting dancing programs and teaching others to dance. 

The entire senior class of one high school took a trip to study 
socio-economic planning. They visited in North Carolina and the sur- 
rounding states, traveling nineteen hundred miles and visiting govern- 
ment projects, private industries, co-operatives, and places of histori- 
cal importance. They decided to visit several places because of the 
contribution they could make to the object of their study. Enroute, 
however, many other places were visited. 


7 


ll. The permanent school camp 

A camp which is the property of a school can be used as the ob- 
jective of many trips. Excursions may be taken to the camp, after 
which it may be used as a base from which other trips may start. 
Such a school camp is the one originated, bought, developed, and used 
by pupils, teachers, and parents of Tappan Junior High School of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Their camp is located 200 miles north of the school. 
Pupils study the resources of the state enroute to the camp and from it 
take other trips to state forests, the National Music Camp, and the 
Straits of Mackinac. In the camp itself, pioneer living is emphasized. 

There are undoubtedly many other types of trips which are being 
taken by school pupils all over the country. Each, in its own way, is 
contributing growth to those participating. 


12. The Student Exchange trip* 

In another two months fifteen boys and fifteen girls will leave 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, to spend a week in 
Ottawa, Canada, It will be a big event for the students and towns- 
people of Newtonville. But it will not be an unprecedented one. 

Each year for five years a selected group of Newton High School 
youngsters has journeyed to another community. Accompanied by 
faculty leaders, the young people have visited Wyandotte, Michigan; 
Newport, Rhode Island; Frederick, Maryland; Clarks Summit, Pennsyl- 
vania; and North Haven, Maine. 

The Newton High School student-exchange program works this 
way. From twenty-four to thirty-six students are chosen for the trip. 


“This section, written by B. Floyd Rinker, is reprinted by permission 
' the National Education Association from the January, 1952, issue of the 
NEA Journal. Mr. Rinker is head of the English departments of Newton 
High School and Newton Junior College, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
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During theirs one-week stay in the selected community, they attend 
classes in the local high school, visit nearby points of interest, and 
meet with professional and civic leaders. Shortly after their return, 
Newton High School plays host to a delegation of students from the 
exchange high school. 

Newtonville young people look forward eagerly to membership in 
an exchange group. They apply to a faculty committee which evaluates 
the applications. School eligibility rules are strictly adhered to, and 
an equal number of boys and girls are always selected. The committee 
aims to pick a representative cross-section of students which will 
profit from the experience. 

Students are eligible for membership in only one exchange group. 
Faculty members have been limited to participation in two exchanges, 

Any school, having won community interest and support, can 
carry out an exchange plan. And Newton High School has succeeded in 
gaining that support. Eager students, hopeful parents, proud citizens= 
all join together in the exciting question, ‘“‘Where are we going next 
year?”’ 

A student body will support an exchange program with the same 
vigor with which it makes “‘the rafters ring’’ for its basketball squad. 
Not every student is a varsity performer, an office holder, or a men- 
ber of the National Honor Society; but nearly every student takes an 
interest in the school’s endeavors. Ideally, all students and teachers 
can participate in exchange activities. 

With the co-operation of the Newton chapter of the Junior Red 
Cross and community service organizations, Newton High School has 
combined individual effort and co-operative enterprise to finance the 
exchange program. Parents have helped, particularly in the annua! 
rummage sale. Usually the student committee on finances has been 
able to declare a dividend after expenses are paid. 

This year’s venture will be Newton High School’s first intema- 
tional exchange. During the last week of April and first week of May, 
students and faculty leaders will carry out an exchange with Glebe 
Collegiate Institute, Ottawa, 

Planning, research, training, letter writing, and money raising for 
the project began in early autumn. Under a plan new this year, the 
visits of the two student groups will partially overlap. Faculty lead- 
ers accompanying the groups will have opportunity to teach a few 
classes in the host school. 

Just as no family group, though it desired happy home living, 
will shut itself off from outside experiences, so no secondary schoo! 
should limit to textbook and desk its training for leadership and com- 
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munity living. Many extracurricular activities play important roles 
in educating youth. 

4 student-exchange program is one of these. Through the program, 
young people can recognize themselves as members of the family, 
school, community, state, nation, and world. They can come to know 
something of the people and problems of their age. They can learn to 
accept responsibilities eagerly. 

The student exchange results in educational experience far be- 
yond the precept, ‘“‘Know thyself.’’ Its slogan might rather be, ‘‘Live 
with thy neighbor.”’ 

And how many different neighbors we have! Young people have 
returned to Newtonville after an evening’s visit to the sprawling fac- 
tory and airport at Willow Run and an all-day tour of the Michigan 
University campus. Others have come home talking excitedly about 
two days in the Pennsylvania coal mines and a frank discussion with 
leaders of labor and management. 

Still others have visited Washington, D. C., the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Maryland, or the United Nations headquarters. They 
have skipped down the waves of Narragansett Bay in a navy launch or 
sailed forth for a day of lobstering. 

As hosts to other students, Newton boys and girls have led tours 
to nearby Boston. They have pointed out historical and literary shrines; 
visited renowned universities, museums, and libraries; toured indus- 
trial plants; taken excursions. Yet they have always protested, ‘‘But 
they did more for us. We learned so much while we were there.”’ 

That’s the essence of the student-exchange program—knowing 
other people and other places. Out of this opportunity to live in a 
foster home for a week comes a new appreciation of one’s own home. 

Out of the firsthand study of a community differing from one’s own 
comes a better understanding of both communities. Comparison of 
geographic features, economic conditions, and governments of the two 
communities encourages the concept of neighborliness and the ideal 
of service, 

This concept of neighborliness becomes real for students, families, 
and whole communities. A single exchange creates a bond likely to 
continue for many years. All of Newtonville has a neighborly interest 
in the communities its young people have visited. 

“When will student-exchange programs be generally accepted as 
educational musts?’’ That question forms in many minds. 

Consider what it will mean when two or three thousand schools 
have adopted student exchanges. The plans will bind the United 
States, despite its diversity, into one state. The spirit of neighbor- 
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liness, proved within our borders, will cross over them. And then we 
will have moved much nearer to a cherished dream—the longed-for 
world of good neighbors. 


SOME QUESTIONS FREQUENTLY ASKED 


1, Can the school trip be a means of promoting good public relations? 

Yes. If properly handled, the school trip can do much to acquaint 
many citizens with the school program and to make them loyal and ar- 
dent supporters of it. Improperly planned and conducted, such trips 
can do much harm. One of the aims of those responsible for school 
trips should be the organization of a program that will create good 
public relations. 


2. Is it possible for one enthusiastic teacher to carry on an excursion 
program alone? 

No! This teacher can, however, through wise management, edu- 
cate the other members of the staff so that they will help him to or- 
ganize a program. This process of education may be started adroitly, 
arousing some interest, and then be followed by a more obvious at- 
tempt to acquaint others with the value and technique of a well-planned 
trip. Visits may be made to other schools, current magazine articles 
suggested for reading, books reviewed, and a faculty meeting devoted 
to discussion of the educational possibilities of trips. Because of 
their participation, other staff members may become interested and 
select a course in extracurriculum activities in summer school. Grad- 
ual education will unite the members of a staff so that they will in- 
telligently co-operate in whatever type of excursion program is initi- 
ated by the group. 


3. How can parents be advised of the excursion program? What is the 
duty of the school in this regard? 

The parent has a right to know and will expect the school to give 
an explanation of the school time pupils spend outside of the class- 
room. The school must accept the responsibility of giving adequate 
justification for this activity as it does for all other activities. Here, 
too, gradual education is desirable. Among the ways suggested for 
securing parent and community co-operation are the following: (1 
well-written newspaper articles, (2) invitations to assemblies demon- 
strating results of student trips, (3) ‘‘open-house’’ at school where 
round-table discussions of trips occur, (4) parent-teacher association 
programs, (5) the actual participation of parents in trips, (G) parent 
assistance in making contacts and planning details, and (7) well- 


written Communications from the school to the parent. 
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{, Is an excursion program possible when no funds are available? 

Yes, in a limited manner. One of the primary aims of school 
trips is to acquaint the pupil with his own environment. Numerous 
walking trips to all parts of the community may be arranged. Bicycle 
trips are also enjoyed by small groups of pupils. Many schools plan 
so that pupils will be dismissed from a trip at the end of the day and 
may go directly to their homes without returning to the school build- 
ing. A program of short walking trips may prove so valuable to pupils 
that parents will help the school to finance a more ambitious and 
idequate program. 


5. Is it desirable to set aside a definite time for trips? 

Yes, though some flexibility should be allowed. Teachers and 
pupils alike will co-operate to a greater extent if their plans are not 
suddenly upset and their time schedule changed without notice. It is 
wise to set one day of the week on which trips may be taken. Unless 
it is impossible for some place to receive visitors at that time, all ex- 
cursions should be taken on that day. Full co-operation may be ex- 
pected if the time schedule is changed only when absolytely necessary, 
if adequate explanation is made, and if notice is given as far in ad- 
vance as possible. In addition to scheduling a day of the week when 
trips may be taken, many schools also schedule a period of weeks each 
fall and spring, during which time all excursions should be undertaken 
and finished. This has several advantages. It avoids the bad-weather 
season and leaves periods of school time free for other activities, 
such as all-school parties, plays, operettas, and the like. 


©. What part should pupil-planning play in planning the school trip? 
The major part. From beginning to end pupils should feel that a 
trip is theirs, and that they are going because they want to go and will 
find something they want to do and see. The pupil should feel that the 
entire activity, including his participation and co-operation, and even 
the final “thank you’’ letter, is a truly genuine part of his personal 
school experience. The teacher’s part in the activity is extensive, 
but, to the pupils, his contribution must definitely not appear to 
lominate. The more the pupil feels that the excursion is his, and the 
more he participates, the greater will be his growth educationally. 








CHAPTER XIil 


The Home Room 


GERALD M. VAN POOL 


i. of the best definitions of the home room is that given by Mc- 
Kown’ when he writes that the home room is “‘a regular school period, 
usually weekly, in which the teacher or sponsor meets with an organ- 
ized group of students for the purpose of becoming intimately acquainted 
with the members, and, through individual contacts, and programs, and 
activities, promote the development of certain personal ideals, knowl- 
edges, and habits not now regularly provided for in the teaching of the 
traditional school subjects.’’ Thus is demonstrated one facet of modem 
educational philosophy—an interest in the student himself transcending 
any emphasis placed on information or subject matter. So important has 
the home room become that practically all larger high schools have 
some form of a home room, and it is also found in most medium-sized 
high schools and many junior high schools. It is probably found in 
lesser degree in the small high school and the elementary school. The 
great prevalence of the home-room idea is good evidence that it has 
served to fill a need and that most schools have found it to be a good 
educational device for learning more about their students in an atmos- 
phere less formal and more home-like than is possible in the ordi- 


nary classroom. 


1, What Are Some of the Objectives of the Home Room? 

a. To handle routine school business efficiently. There are many 
routine activities in every school such as reading announcements, giv 
ing publicity to worthy programs and campaigns, distributing materials, 
selling tickets, and numerous other similar more or less routine activi- 
ties which can well be handled through the home room. 

b. To develop a good attitude or relationship between student and 
teacher. In the modern high school, especially in the very large ones, 
there is always the grave danger that the personal relationship between 
student and teacher will be lost. As the home room is more like a fam- 
ily than a classroom and as there ismor certainly ought to be—a friendly 


*McKown, Harry C., Home Room Guidance, Page 22, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City 

Gerald M. Van Pool is Director of Student Activities of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Sereet, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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and possibly informal atmosphere in the home room, there should also 
develop a friendly relationship between the student and the teacher. It 
is not generally possible for the student and teacher to know each 
other very well during the routine work of the regular classroom. This 
lack of or deficiency in opportunities for desirable social interchange 
can well be corrected by a good home-room program. 

c. To provide an opportunity for student guidance. One of the 
newer and more significant developments in the modem high school is 
that of guidance, Many schools now have a full- or part-time direction 
cf guidance, but it is usually quite impossible for him to hold confer- 
ences with more than just a few of the students in a large high school. 
Thus, much of the guidance can and should be done in the home room. 
This includes education guidance to assist the student in the choice of 
a course of studies in high school and assist those going to college to 
choose the one which will best fit his needs. It includes vocational 
guidance, helping the student to select a career best suited to his abil- 
ities and interests. It also includes advice on personal development, 
social ability, spiritual and moral values, recreation, and other problems 
with which young people are constantly faced. 

d, To develop healthy school spirit. In some high schools, students 
sometimes complain that they feel “‘lost’’ because there ‘‘appears”’ to 
be no way for them to become acquainted with the various activities, 
services, and organizations, and that there are few ways to get to know 
both teachers and students. It is quite possible that, in many cases, 
this complaint is not justified, yet the fact that some students need a 
‘‘school home’”’ cannot be denied. The home room is just what the 
name implies: a room in the school which serves as a “home’’ for the 
student while he is in school. It helps the student to feel that he 
really belongs; it gives him a group of students with whom he shares 
more interests than with any other group in the school. Students who 
feel that they belong in and to the school are going to be more respon- 
sive to school activities; their school spirit and school morale should 
be improved by participation in the activities of a well-organized and 
directed home room. 


2. How Should the Home Room be Administered? 

No two schools are exactly alike and so it is not possible or 
desirable for any school to attempt to transpose a home-room system 
from one school to another; simply because it works in one school is 
no guarantee that it will work, or work as well, in another school. The 
home-room set-up will depend upon a number of factors such as type of 
school, size, size of faculty, amount of time available, length of school 
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day, guidance system used, and many others which tend to make one 
school different from another. 

The home-room system should probably be under the direction of a 
single individual such as a home-room director; in a small school this 
would probably be the principal himself. In other schools, the home 
rooms might be administered by a committee of the faculty. Whether 
the director is one person or a committee, the duties will be approxi- 
mately the same: suggest programs for the home rooms, select and pre- 
serve materials which would be useful in the home-room programs, co- 
ordinate activities of all home rooms, and evaluate home-room activi- 
ties for the purpose of improvement. 

The frequency with which the home room meets also depends upon 
the individual schools. Home rooms which meet frequently, such as 
daily, probably include other activities in their programs, as study 
period, reporting attendance, club activities, and the like. It is not 
possible to state unequivocally that the really effective home room 
should meet, say, once a week, but it is probably true that if the home 
room meets much oftener than that, the meetings will tend to become 
more or less routine and much of the effectiveness, even the interest, 
will be lost. 

It is not necessary that every teacher be assigned a home room. 
It is quite generally understood that some teachers are better liked 
than others; some have more pleasing personalities than do others; 
some even like young people better than others. It should also be under- 
stood that the very finest teachers should be in charge of home rooms; 
teachers in whom students have the utmost confidence and who are 
truly sympathetic with the many and varied problems of adolescent 
youth. The home room can be, and often has been, completely ruined 
by teachers who did not understand the purpose of that particular activ- 
ity and who insisted, for example, that the students in ‘‘her’’ home 
room should sit down and be quiet until the period was over! 

Much of the student’s success in school will be determined, in 
part, at least, by his feeling toward the school. It is in the home room 
that he comes into closest contact with students and at least one 
teacher. Therefore, programs should be presented at various times in 
the home room; and, if they are good enough, they might be presented 
in other rooms and even in the assembly. The student has an opportun- 
ity to feel that he ‘‘belongs’’ and that he has a real—a genuine—part 
in school life. All too often students drop out of school because there 
was little or no attempt to make the student feel that he actually 


**belonged.”’ 
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There are a number of routine suggestions for the improvement of 
the home room, but which, nevertheless, serve an important purpose: 
the length of the period should be such that an activity can be carried 
through to its completion before the period ends; the room itself should 
be well kept and attractive; the school should furnish the necessary 
supplies in proper amount; a great deal of informality or freedom ought 
to be allowed. 


3, Who Comprises the Membership of the Home Room? 

The number in the home room varies with the different schools but, 
in general, it should be that of a good class—roughly from 25 to 35 
students. This group can be handled with reasonable efficiency; the 
students get to know each other, the group can be accommodated in an 
average classroom, and there will be a reasonable number of rooms in 
operation that will not constitute an administrative burden. 

Numerous plans are in operation for selecting the actual students 
who are to be members of a specific home room. The most commonly 
used are: grade level, alphabetically dispersed; first period class; as- 
signment by principal; pupil’s free choice; ‘‘cross section’’ home room; 
alphabetical dispersion; curriculum; grade level, divided into groups by 
sponsors; IQ; school marks; other period class; special group for 
athletes. 

Each school must decide which plan it will use. However, the one 
that appears to be most popular is that system in which the members of 
a certain grade level are divided alphabetically into groups of about 
the same size. In general, these groups are re-arranged every year but 
in some schools this group is made up in the first year of high schools 
and the pupils remain together throughout their entire high-school career. 


4. What Is the Internal Organization of the Home Room? 

Some schools find it helpful to permit each home room to develop 
a rather elaborate interna! organization, complete with officers, com- 
mittees, colors, constitution, and even dues or fees. There is consid- 
erable doubt about the efficacy of such an elaborate system for direct- 
ing the activities of the average home room, but there may be some 
justification for the election of officers. How much these officers 
are called upon to do will be determined by how active the home room 
is. If there are no duties for officers, there is no point in electing 
them. There can very well be many uses for numerous committees, 
however, and it is rather obvious that they can perform many useful 
functions. Some suggested committees may be:* 


2McKown, Home Room Guidance, pp. 93-99, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Activity Courtesy Newspaper 
Art Current Events Program 
Athletic Debate Publicity 
Assembly Devotions Scholarship 
Attendance Discipline Seating 
Banking Dramatics Service 
Books Fire Drill Success 
Bulletin Board Health Traffic 
Cafeteria Housekeeping Trip 
Charity or Welfare Literary Ushers 
Citizenship Locker Welcoming 
Competition Lost and Found Welfare 


In 1949, a study was made of the home-room situation in Texas.’ 
From this study can be drawn some conclusions which are probably as 
pertineat in other parts of the country as they are in Texas. When 
principals were asked ‘‘What was the most valuable thing accomplished 
in the home room?,”’ they answered: 

Ghidance 

Efficient handling of administrative routines 

Class meetings 

Opportunity for democratic participation 

Educational counseling; co-operation 

Development of school spirit 

Improvement of pupil-teacher relations 

Individual guidance 

Effective group guidance 


Enhancement of student council activities 
Learning of parliamentary procedure 


Development of democratic ideas 

Better school discipline 

Orientation of new pupils 

Student participation in directing school activities 
Development of school citizenship 

Development of pupil personality and leadership 

Rural student can participate since it is on school time 
Development of leadership 

Co-ordination of school life and activities 

Opportunity for pupils to participate in worthwhile activity 
Gives students opportunity to plan for school life in democratic way 
Improved social attitude 

Discussion of matters not covered in classes 
Development of attitude of studiousness 

Instruction in art of living 

Assembly programs 

Conserves time 

Planning of club programs 


*Tbhe Home Room in 215 Texas Secondary Schools, by |. W. McFarland and J. G 
Umstattd, The Texas Study of Secondary Education, Austin, Texas. 1949. 
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These principals also listed the worst defects or weaknesses in 
the home-room program as follows: 

Poor organization and general planning 

Lack of time 

Lack of trained personnel 

Inadequate program planning 

Indifference of teachers 

Lack of understanding by teachers and pupils 

Lack of participation 

Lack of definite objectives 

Creates disciplinary problems 

Classrooms not suited to purpose 

When asked for final general appraisal of their total home-room 
program, 85 per cent of the 160 principals with home rooms stated that 
they fulfill an important function in the school, while four per cent said 
the program was interesting but not worth-while. In the judgment of 77 
per cent of the principals, the home room has a wholesome effect upon 
the school, while one per cent considered the effect negative. Ten per 
cent had programs that were ineffective, while the larger proportions 
reported such values as ‘‘enhance morale of students’’ (34%), ‘‘ef- 
fective group guidance’’ (36%), and ‘‘important as pupils’ school home’’ 

19%). Thus the case for the home room as revealed in this study is a 

strong one. The home-room program, when well planned and staffed 
with teachers who understand its purposes and practices, becomes a 
vital part of the modern secondary school. 

Throughout the report, good home-room practices have been re- 
vealed at numerous points. The suggestions carried by the account of 
such practices should be of practical value to any school, however 
good its home-room program may be at present. Four generalizations, 
derived from the study, are reiterated and emphasized in the following 
conclusion: 


a. Some schools find it helpful for the staff, or certain members 
of the staff and students, to prepare a mimeographed handbook 
or bulletin on home-room planning, operation, and program. 

b. It is valuable to study the operation of the home-room in nearby 
schools which have successful programs. 

c. The importance of proper preparation by teachers and pupils is 
emphasized by the ill effects of dull, ineffective, and poorly 
planned programs where this precaution is not taken. 

d. The details of organization and operation should fit the char- 
acter and nature of the particular school and community. Prin- 


cipal, teachers, and pupils should co-operate in decisions con- 
cerning details of the local program. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


School Assemblies 
NELLIE ZETTA THOMPSON 


ie assembly program is defined in educational terminology as a 
sequence of learning exercises presented to all or a large part of the 
pupils and the staff of a school. The assembly has undergone a strik- 
ing metamorphosis. The chrysalis that was the early “‘chapel’’ has 
spread its wings and become an active program, vibrant with life. These 
learning experiences which were once imposed superficially upon the 
curriculum have become a dynamic element in school life. 


What are the objectives of the assembly? 

One of the primary objectives of the assembly is the building of 
genuine school spirit—a feeling of undivided loyalty to a// activities 
of the school. School spirit is not the high emotional pitch of pep 
sessions, nor is its measure in the volume of gate receipts. It is the 
feeling of the individual belonging to the school coupled with the one- 
ness of all the facets of school life. There is no better way to ac- 
juaint the student with the school and to gain respect and meaningful- 
ness for all parts of its program than to demonstrate what the school 
has to offer through the assembly. 

Another main objective of the assembly is the integration of the 
whole program of the school—curricular and extracurricular, Class- 
room studies, guidance, subject matter fields, and club work may be 
correlated, motivated, and co-ordinated by means of the assembly. 

A third aim of the assembly is to enlarge the cultural background 
»f the student and thereby broaden his interests in life. The goals are 
to introduce the student to the arts and enhance his appreciation of 
them and to provide opportunity for attending programs of higher calibre 
than are ordinarily available and lift the level of entertainment in the 
community thereby. 


Miss Thompson is Associate Editor of Student Life, a student-written 

igazine of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and is 

author of Vitalized Assemblies, published by E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York, New York. 
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A fourth outcome that may be expected of the assembly is the 
orientation of the student toward life. Assemblies should add to his 
fund of information and understanding about the world around him— 
its peoples, its places, its wonders, 

Subsidiary but nonetheless important outcomes of the assembly 
ought to be self-realization through creative endeavor, instilling of 
democratic techniques through group attainment, preservation of the 
American heritage, the furthering of school-community relations, and 
the development of acceptable social behavior and attitudes. 


What is the organizational status of the assembly? 

In 1941 the December issue of THE BULLETN reported that the 
assembly was ‘‘an extracurriculum activity, designed to bring back into 
the school some of the educational values lost through departmentali- 
During the past ten years 


on 


zation and specialization of activities. 
the assembly appears to have found its place among the regularly sched- 
uled activities of the school and has become fairly well established as 
an extraclass activity. 

Although the assembly continues to be an opportunistic and oc- 
casional auditorium program in some schools, it is generally thought of 
as an integral part of the total educational experience. At the present 
time it is on the borderline—neither wholly extracurricular nor fully 
curricular. Under the core program the assembly approaches the point 
of being absorbed into the curriculum, 


Who plans the assembly? 

There is no single pattem of planning either the assembly calen- 
dar or assembly productions. In too many schools the responsibility 
still rests upon the shoulders of the principal. In some schools sched- 
uling and planning are left to volunteer teachers. Numerous schools 
place assembly duties with the heads of departments or special sub- 
ject teachers. A few have experimented with unrestrained pupil con- 
trol. It seems that most schools, however, have adopted a more demo- 
cratic approach, that of joint responsibility for planning and production. 

Principal and faculty together construct the year’s calendar of 
assemblies before school opens or very early in the school year so 
that assignments are known well in advance and so that a balanced 
selection of programs may be assured. Advance scheduling further 
permits utilization of class work with little or no time spent outside. 
It facilitates co-operation among the various parts of the school. In an 
increasing number of instances the Student Council or the Honor Soci- 


THE BULLETIN. No. 102, Dec. 1941. National Association of Secondary-Schoo! 
Principals, Washington, D. C. p. 91. 
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ety has an important part in the planning. Joint preliminary calendar- 
ing and planning is an indication of the recognition of the educational 
values of the assembly. 

In schools which are alert to the educational potentials of the 
assembly, teacher and pupils plan the content and presentation of the 
assembly. Consequently, assemblies have become student productions. 
Assemblies grow naturally out of the class work or are demonstrations 
of various phases of the activity program. No longer are assignments 
for the year’s assemblies dealt mainly to the music and speech depart- 
ments. Commercial, physical education, shop, language, art, home- 
making, and all other teachers share the responsibility of providing in- 
teresting and educational assemblies. 


Who ts responsible for the direction of the assembly? 

Direction of the year’s assemblies was long the responsibility of 
the principal, who too often did not have time for sufficient long-range 
planning. Assemblies were, as a result, unrelated to one another, to 
the whole series, and frequently even to the work of the school. Ap- 
pointments for the delegation of this important supervisory duty fell 
upon already overburdened faculty members. Committees were formed 
to overcome inequitable added load and to democratize the planning 
processes, 

The solution was a step forward, but group work of this scope 
needed direction. Many of the faculty committee members were not 
thoroughly familiar with the total program of the school. Inexperienced 
and untrained teachers were incapable of correlating and making full 
use of the activities program of the school for assemblies. 

When the activities program rose to such a stature that it required 
co-ordinated direction, the position of director of student activities was 
created, Ordinarily the appointee was a person of experience and train- 
ing in the field of extracurricular activities. Assemblies were catego- 
rized in this domain in most instances. A separate sphere of direction 
was set up for assemblies alone in schools large enough to maintain 
an office of director of assemblies and in those able to allow a class- 
room teacher time to perform the duties involved. 

Students then entered the realm of overall planning and direction. 
Student committees were established to assume general responsibility 
for assemblies. Sometimes such a committee was advised by the 
director of assemblies or the director of activities; other times it was 
guided by the faculty committee on assemblies. Often the student as- 
sembly committee was autonomous, but in more cases it was appointed 
by the student council or the Honor Society, which had accepted the 


year’s assembly programs as a major project. 
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Student committees have progressed seriously with the improve- 
ment of assemblies. Some have approached the problems of improve- 
ment scientifically with surveys. Workshops for assembly programs 
are in evidence elsewhere. 


When is preparation for the assembly made? 

Planning and rehearsing for specific assembly productions was 
reported five years ago to be done only outside school hours by nearly 
half of the schools. An additional one third of the schools used par 
outside time. Less than ten per cent used the activity period. Less 
than ten per cent used the class period for assembly preparation.’ 

Today the picture is reversed, In a much larger sampling of 
schools it was found that approximately two thirds of the schools used 
the activity period scheduled within the school day for activities, and 
assemblies fell within this classification.’ There remains considerable 
before-school, after-school, noon-hour, and evening preparation for as- 
semblies, especially in small schools where transportation is not a con- 
cern and where few community recreational facilities are provided. 
With the changed concept of the assembly as an integral part of the 
total curriculum, class periods are increasingly utilized for assembly 
preparation. 


Where is preparation for the assembly made? 

The classroom seems to be the chief scene of preparation for as- 
sembly programs. This is significant of the close relatiorship of the 
assembly to the academic curriculum. The home room is used to some 
extent. The rooms used during the activity period by special interest 
groups are very frequently the places for preparation. Occasionally a 
special room is designated as an assembly workshop. Because of the 
many conflicting claims upon the use of the school auditorium, a mini- 
mum of preparation is done there. Initial investigation and final re 
hearsal are likely to be the only occasions each group uses the stage, 
especially if the school has a convertible auditorium-gymnasium (which 
has proven to be inadequate since activities have come to be regarded 
as an essential part of the total curricular program). 


When is the assembly period scheduled? 
Morning assembly periods were found more successful than those 
later in the day by nearly three fourths of the schools surveyed in 1946.° 


7 THE BULLETIN. No. 141, Nov. 1946. National Association of Secondary-Schoo! 
Principals, Washington, D. C. p. 25. 
The Activity Period in Public High Schools. (U. S. Office of Education). Super 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1951. 
“THE BULLETIN. Nov. 1946, p. 14. 
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Preferences were almost equally divided between the first period in 
the moming and the period preceding noon. Midmorning and midafter- 
noon sessions were least popular because of their disrupting nature. 
Some found restlessness a problem in periods preceding lunch or di> 
missal. There is no reason to believe that there has been any appreci- 
able change in preference of period during the past five years. Irregu- 
larities caused by overcrowding are to be regarded as exigencies rather 
than preferences. 

Many principals are faced with scheduling several successive as- 
sembly periods on the same day, an assembly period each day for per- 
haps three days, or only one period each week necessitating alterna- 
tion of groups, because the auditorium is too small to accommodate the 
entire enrollment at one time or because the school realizes that too 
large an audience or too heterogeneous an audience is not desirable. 

In some schools the assembly period is a floating period, replac- 
ing the first, second, third, or fourth period in succession as the weeks 
pass. To avoid cutting into the same class each time, under another 
plan, class periods are shifted and the assembly period kept constant. 
For example, if the assembly period is scheduled for the first period 
in the moming, it will replace the first period the first week, but the 
second period the second week by means of a shuffling of periods 
throughout the day. This method has proven extremely confusing even 
in a small school, and it necessitates endless announcements and ex- 
planations. A more workable solution seems to be to shorten all peri- 
ods on assembly day or all periods during the half day of the assembly 
period, but again this runs into difficulty in large schools where as- 
semblies are in shifts. 

No marked pattern seems to have emerged for the time of day for 
the activity period, during which assemblies are often scheduled. As 
the activity period grows in favor, part of its scheduled time is being 
allocated to assemblies. One activity period per week is commonly 
devoted to the assembly, but a few schools favor two assemblies 
per week, 

Midweek assemblies continue to be favored, and it may be that 
with the increase of the incidence of activity periods on Friday that 
Wednesday is considerably more common than it was im the 1946 sur- 
vey,” when approximately one third of the schools of the survey prefer- 
red Wednesday and one third, Friday. Monday was least favored and 
seems to continue to be, probably because of the time needed for stag- 
ing and because of the recreational values of assemblies scheduled 


later in the week. 


*THE BULLETIN. Nov. 1946, p. 13. 
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A definite period should be a regular part of the school program if 
the assembly is to be a worthwhile part of the curriculum. 


What is the length of the assembly period? 

In 1946 nearly half of the schools surveyed® had assembly periods 
45 to 60 minutes long and slightly over one third had periods ranging 
in length from 30 to 44 minutes, The assembly of less than 45 minutes 
can hardly be more than perfunctory announcements better handled 
otherwise. 

In a recent study of the activity period,’ in which assemblies were 
classified with activities, the most common length of period was 25 to 
74 minutes per week. A specific allocation of time for assemblies was 
not given in the report, however; neither was the number of activity 
periods per week, which would make the figures more meaningful in 
terms of the assembly. It appears that the length of the assembly peri- 
od is based upon the length of the regular class period. The assembly 
period coincides with the length of the class period, is half of it, or 
double it, for ease of scheduling. 

Those schools having no regular assembly schedule and those 
schools having special assemblies as the opportunity arises allow 
varying lengths of periods depending upon the type or requirements of 
the program. Some of these schools prorate the time among the classes 
of the day, announcing the revised schedule the day of the assembly. 
One principal issues a bulletin at the beginning of the year stating the 
adjusted lengths of class periods for assemblies of various lengths. 
Definite knowledge of the schedule reasonably in advance is essential 
to smooth operation. 


Where is the assembly held? 

Schools having no auditoriums frequently use municipal, fraternal, 
or church auditoriums. On special occasions when the public is in- 
vited, schools with small auditoriums use the larger auditoriums, usu- 
ally as a courtesy extended, but sometimes at a rental fee. This prac- 
tice being impractical, schools without auditoriums frequently utilize 
library, study hall, cafeteria, gymnasium, or music rooms, to avoid de- 
priving the students of assembly experiences. On occasion the patio, 
the lawn, and the stadium are used for certain types of presentations. 


What equipment is essential for assembly productions? 
The assembly does not pretend to be the finished production of 
major evening performances for the public. Each assembly should be 


®THE BULLETIN. Nov. 1946, p. 14, 
"The Activity Period in Public High Schools, op. cit. 
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well done but simply presented. A bare minimum of equipment is nec- 
essary in order to produce assembly programs that will be enjoyed by 
the pupils of the school. 

It is possible, of course, to produce assemblies without the aid of 
stage sets, scenery, costumes, lights, properties, efc., but their use 
multiplies the leaming situation, requires wider participation, intensi- 
fies co-ordination, and opens more avenues of motivated and integrated 
class work. Needless to say, stage scenery and properties add to stu- 
jent body interest. Yet the availability of too much ready-made equip- 
ment reduces imaginative and creative effort. Resourcefulness is 
developed by the necessity for devising suitable settings, properties, 
and costumes. 

A neutral cyclorama and a curtain are sufficient permanent stage 
equipment for general use of assemblies. Properties such as a speak- 
er’s stand, a long table, and several chairs may serve as enough stage 
properties, for ingenuity can transform these things into other proper 
ties. Each group can supplement the setting with easily constructed 
and borrowed pieces. Crews can paint scenery and make equipment for 
lighting and sound effects. No expense or very nominal expense should 
be the rule in regard to costumes. The school’s wardrobe and make-up 
kit should be accessible for assemblies. The record library and books 
on costuming, make-up, staging, lighting, etc., should be available to 
groups responsible for assemblies, 

It may be advisable to have a public address system if the audito- 
rium is larger than ‘‘lietle theater’’ size. A good piano is quite essen- 
tial in every school auditorium. A phonograph and radio, if not part of 
the permanent equipment, should be available in the school for audito- 
rium use. Certainly a projector is necessary. 

The country’s flag should be properly displayed. The state flag, 
the Uhited Nations flag, and flags of the members of the United Nations 
impart impressiveness to an auditorium. Plants, paintings, and art ob- 
jects may be added for beauty. 


How are assemblies financed? 

When the National Association of Secondary-School Principals’ 
survey of factual assembly data was made in 1946, it was found that 
assemblies were financed more commonly from the activities budget 
than from public tax monies. The converse appears to prevail now. 
The item of the assembly seldom is listed on the activities budget in 
available reports now. The assembly has been recognized as an inte- 
gral part of the leaming situation, and as such has received appropria- 
tions in the general budget under instructional materials or audio- 
visual aids. At the same time, viewing the assembly as a teaching 
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technique has reduced its cost, because simplicity rather than elabor- 
ateness has been the keynote, and since programs arise in the class 
room or club, expenses have been minimized. 

Outside programs using community resources have become avail- 
able in greater number, at higher standard, and at very nominal cost if 
any at all, since such great strides have been taken in community- 
school relations. 

Schools are apparently making some use of professional assem- 
blies of the lyceum type, but a policy of excluding no students by pro- 
hibitive admission charges and of encouraging all students to attend 
all numbers of the series prevails. Such assemblies, whose cost has 
been reduced by the greater number of schools subscribing, are footed 
by general school funds, supported by the general activities fund, or 
underwritten by a philanthropic individual or service group. A nominal 
admission charge is sometimes made to students for its psychological 
effect as much as for its supplemental support. 

Fund raising projects are engaged in by various activities groups 
to augment the general activities fund or to meet costs anticipated for 
a particular assembly a group intends sponsoring. Sometimes a film is 
shown at the beginning of the year during the assembly period, at noon, 
or after school with the understanding that attendance is voluntary and 
proceeds are to be used for future assembliesmeither unspecified 
as to type or limited to films. Such a practice, unless judiciously 
handled, is questionable. The talent show, which has proven most 
popular, and which is rather easily produced early in the year because 
of the individual basis of participation, has become the most popular 
fund-raising project for activities in general and assemblies in partic- 
ular. It is usually an evening performance for the public. 


What are some persistent problems of the assembly? 

It might be said that there are three persistent problems of the 
assembly. 

1. Students are now cognizant of one of the most glaring of assem- 
bly problems—that of audience behavior—and are making commendable 
attempts to improve the behavior of the student body in the auditorium. 
Inattention, disrespect, mob reaction, and disorderly conduct are cited 
most frequently as conditions too prevalent. Simple solutions such as 


seating order, impressive presiding, regulated movement into and out of 
the auditorium, timing, sufficient entrances and exits, ventilation, 
lighting, acoustic treatment, immovable seating on an incline, etc., 
often alleviate difficulty. Another aid is coaching participants to speak 
distinctly and loudly and to project their voices in order to be heard in 
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remote parts of the auditorium, Student leaders have been influential 
in arousing acceptable audience reactions through campaigns from the 
platform and in the school press. The underlying cause of unsocial 
audience behavior is not the structure of the auditorium or the informal 
movement to and from it. Nor is the manifestation of unsocial behavior 
necessarily an indication of a deep-rooted attitude against all that is 
good and cultural. Basically the problem is one of participation. Au- 
lience behavior will improve in direct proportion to the amount of stu- 
lent participation, responsibility, and interest in the program. 

2. Scattered reports indicate that the students of today are not 
satisfied with amateur programs. Their tastes have been affected by 
the radio, television, and the cinema; the economy of the nation has 
made it possible for students to attend the theater and concerts and to 
travel extensively. Consequently, the efforts of school actors and mu- 
sicians and the simple assembly stage are lustreless in comparison to 
Hollywood and Broadway. Passive listening rather than active partici- 
pation is threatening to become a habitude. Programs of professional 
character could be booked to satisfy the longing of this segment of the 
student body. In general, however, if student-produced programs are 
selected for an element of appeal to the greatest number of pupils, and 
if there is thorough planning and adequate preparation, the criticism of 
amateurism will not arise. 

3. Teachers continue to voice their concern about the unwilling- 
ness of students to participate in assembly performances. Teacher- 
jominated assembly programs will always breed such discontent. 
Hearty co-operation of students in assembly enterprises comes only 
with group planning and group presentation, self expression and group 
achievement. Regarding the assembly as a vital part of the total 
school program and as an integral part of the particular class or club 
activity will mitigate reluctance on the part of the students to partici- 
pate. Democratic planning will also curb the tendency of a few to dom- 
inate and to seek the limelight. 

4, Principals face a major problem—that of untrained and inexperi- 
enced teachers. Sterner’s study® of the preparation of activities advis- 
ers in New Jersey high schools reveals that teachers have had very 
little opportunity for learning the techniques of leadership in student 
activities, including assemblies. Wey’s study’ of the causes of failure 
among beginning teachers in North Carolina underlines the necessity 


*Wm. S. Sterner. “The Preparation of Activities Advisers in New Jersey High 
Schools.’ Unpublished doctoral thesis, New Brunswick, N. J. 
°H. W. Wey. “Why Do Beginning Teachers Fail?’”” THE BULLETIN. Oct. 1951. 
55. National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C 
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for practice teaching and in-service training in student activities. The 
eagerness with which even experienced teachers have welcomed 
cqurses, workshops, and clinics in student activities forcefully pro- 
claims the advisability of making formal training available. It is en- 
couraging to note that an increasing number of college courses in ex- 
tracurricular activities, with a unit devoted to assemblies, are being 
established, especially in summer sessions. Teacher-training institu- 
tions are recognizing the value of participation background, speciali- 
zation, and practice in activities. 


Which sources may be drawn upon for assembly programs? 

The person in charge of assemblies may be approached with many 
offers for appearances of individuals or groups in the interest of a 
cause. Pressure may be exerted. The causes may be wholly worthy, 
but if every offer were accepted, there would be very little time for 
student-produced assemblies. It is necessary to adopt a policy regard- 
ing the use of such proposed programs and to adhere to it strictly. The 
policy should embrace statements protecting the individual student 
from exploitation and the educational program of the school from dis- 
ruption and single purpose. Finesse in handling situations is needed 
to preserve pleasant public relations. Diplomatic compromises can be 
found if the policy established is reasonable and fair. Rotation, group- 
ing of campaigns, avoidance of controversial issues, etc., are tactful 
solutions of the problem. 

Nevertheless, the school should make selective use of community 
resources for assembly programs. The director of assemblies will find 
a wealth of potential programs in the community. For cultural programs 
there are educational speakers, religious leaders, librarians, organiza- 
tions supplying speakers on subjects such as art or chemistry, suc- 
cessful figures in industry and business, travelers, accomplished mu- 
sicians, governmental agencies furnishing speakers on agricultural or 
civic topics, visiting celebrities such as radio performers or writers, 
college dramatists, and service clubs which have members outstanding 
in many fields and interested in a variety of activities. 

Audio-visual programs, encompassing the motion picture, slide 
films, radio, public address, recordings, and television are other kinds 
of presentations to explore. The use of films will be determined by the 
extent of use of films in the classroom. The use of the public address 
system may provide a limited number of types of programs for schools 
where large assemblages are impossible. Radio and television are for 
use chiefly as opportunistic programs as occasions in national of 
international events occur, unless provision is made within the school 
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system for regular reception of programs on its own educational band. 
Student broadcasting and televising may be done from the assembly 
stage. Recordings are usable in many ways for assemblies, but cau- 
tion is advisable against overuse, especially if classes, clubs, home 
rooms, cafeteria, etc., have constant access to the record library. The 
selection of audio-visual programs must be based upon general interest 
if they are to hold the attention of the entire student body. Above all, 
the programs must be educationally purposeful. Even though the pur- 
pose may be recreation, artistic productions need not be sacrificed. 

Many schools book professional programs from agencies especially 
geared for educational service. Some utilize the offerings of nearby 
colleges or the lecture bureaus of state university extension services. 
Others take advantage of the services of informal education centers 
such as museums. Some obtain programs, usually evening perform 
ances, from agencies booking only nationally known persons.*° 


Which types of programs have found wide acceptance? 
Assemblies appearing with highest frequency may be classified thus: 


Orientation: Programs which introduce new students to the school, its 
activities, and its personalities, as well as to its regulations, re- 
quirements, and opportunities. 

Demonstration: Programs which show the work of classroom or club in 
a dramatic and interesting form. 

Audience Participation: Programs which involve audience questions, 
answets, group response, and singing. 

Informational: Programs in which students learn about the major prob- 
lems of their community, national affairs, foreign peoples, and 
Career opportunities. 

Inspirational: Programs which give youth ideals, moral and spiritual 
values, enthusiasm for life, and determination for progress. 

Audio-Visual: Meritorious radio, television, recorded, motion picture, 
and slide film programs. 

Commemorative: Programs which are designed to preserve the heritage 
of the American nation through celebration of its holidays, remem- 
brance of its great men, perpetuation of its customs, and re- 
enacting its local lore. 

Cultural: Programs known widely as ‘‘paid assemblies’ 
formances’’ which are presented by professionals or outstanding 
amateurs and which are intended to broaden horizons and deepen 


or *‘guest per- 


appreciation of the arts. 


nN. Z. Thompson. “Arranging Those Assembly Programs.’ THE BULLETIN. 
Oct. 1951. p. 65. National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 
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How can the assembly be evaluated? 

There is, of course, a ‘Checklist for Assemblies’’ in Section F of 
Part IV of the Evaluative Criteria,** which may be used as an evalua- 
tive instrument by the school staff. Many schools prefer informa! 
methods of evaluating the assembly. Student polls, faculty question- 
naires, student-faculty conferences, surveys by special committees, 
suggestion boxes, informal comments, and responses to school news- 
paper columns are employed to evaluate the assembly. Roemer devel- 
oped a checklist for judging assemblies in 1935."2, McKown had some 
watchwords for assemblies in 1930."* Criteria and rating scales devel- 
oped by the author’* seem to be more comprehensive than any instrv- 
ments yet published. 

Five years ago only one fourth of the schools appeared to be 
evaluating their assemblies. The much greater evaluation-conscious- 
ness which is now apparent might be attributed partly to the evolving 
concept of the assembly as an important educational activity. The im- 
provement of the assembly has found a place in discussion groups at 
many educational conferences, including that of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils.** 


How can the assembly be improved? 

The first step in improving assemblies is the formulation of desir- 
able outcomes. The objectives should be in line with the school’s 
philosophy, and every teacher should have a part in their determina- 
tion. The aims might be drafted by a special committee on assemblies 
and presented to the full faculty for modification, additions, and 
adoption. Copies of the approved assembly aims should be distributed 
to all faculty members so that each faculty member will have these 
aims available for reference. 

The second step is an administrative one—that of scheduling. 
The principal must determine the frequency, the day, the hour, the 
length of time, the place, and the groups from his master schedule. 
Teachers and students can be notified by bulletin, by public address 
system, or by announcement of the assembly schedule on the bulletin 
board or in the school paper. 


“* Evaluative Criteria. Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 195U. Rev. Part IV, Section E. 

2 Roemer, Joseph, et al. Basic Student Activities. Silver, Burdett, and Co. 1935. 
pp. 319-327. 

Py McKown, Harry C. Assembly and Auditoriwn Activities. Macmillan. 1930. 
PP- . 

*Vitalized Assemblies by N. Z. Thompson. E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 1952, 

The Student Council Yearbook. 1951. National Association of Student Councils, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The third step is long-range planning. If responsibility is shared 
ind assignments of dates are made at the beginning of the year, those 
esponsible are not likely to default. Long-range planning makes pos- 

ble a balanced selection of programs. This can best be accomplished 
a pre-registration workshop, but a standing faculty committee or 
faculty-student committee also gets excellent results. 

The fourth step is competent direction of the total assembly pro- 
ram. A specially trained or experienced appointee to direct student 
ictivities in general or assemblies in particular is a decided asset in 
itilizing, presenting, and co-ordinating all facets of school life in the 
issembly program. In lieu of such a director, a capable faculty member 
ould be given part of each day to attend to over-all direction of as- 
semblies. 

The fifth step rests upon the teacher. The teacher must conceive 
f the assembly as an educational activity closely related to the work 
f the classroom and club. The teacher must democratize and extend 
participation. Assemblies must be vital—they must motivate or climax 
the work of the group; they must provide avenues of self-expression for 
individuals and opportunities for group achievement; they must faith- 
fully represent school activities; they must grow naturally out of the 
work of the group and retum benefits to it: they must be dynamic. 





Pupils of Central High School, Chattanooga, Tenn., find their assembly 
programs of real interest. Long-time planning, careful preparation, and variety 
are some of the objectives incorporated into their pre sentation. 
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The sixth step belongs mainly to the students, though they may 
need assistance from the faculty and material aid from the administra- 
tion. Audience behavior needs to be controlled for successful assem- 
bly productions. Students might observe and analyze the audience 
problems. Action might be taken to obtain smoother movement and 
quieter seating. A survey of causes of inattention would be valuable, 
Physical facilities such as lighting, ventilation, line of vision, acous- 
tics, etc., which may have been causal factors, might be improved, 
Campaigns for better attitudes and more restrained reactions might be 
staged. Polls may be taken to determine preferences and evaluation 
questionnaires may be tabulated to ascertain the reception of assem- 
blies by the students. Such data should be considered in planning and 
preparation of programs. All this will be to no avail, however, if 
participation is not wide, 

The seventh step concerns assemblies originating outside the 
school. Plans for assemblies should reach outside the school into the 
adult world, and community resources should be drawn upon wisely to 
broaden the cultural horizons of the students. The assembly should 
not be a sounding board for pressure groups in the community. Admis- 
sion charges, if necessary, for assemblies of professional calibre 
should never be allowed to exclude any pupil. 

The eighth step for the improvement of assemblies is continuous 
evaluation of programs and the use of the findings in consequent 
planning. 

What is the outlook for the school assembly? 

The trend in assemblies is toward increased participation of stu- 
dents, teachers, and departments; more student-teacher planning and 
more long-range planning; more dynamic programs arising from the total 
learning program; more selective use of audio-visual programs and pro- 
grams supplied by organizations outside the school; and better control- 
led audience-participation programs. More regularly scheduled time is 
being given to the assembly. Assemblies are increasingly geared to 
student and community needs as determined scientifically. Assembly 
costs point toward eventually being borne by the general instructional 
budget rather than the activities fund largely accumulated by individual 
and group effort of the students. Individual costs for special assem- 
blies promise to be reduced further and eventually eliminated by ab- 
sorption into the general education fund. Greater attention is continu- 
ally being given to public relations, as is evidenced by more frequent 
invitations to the public for attending assemblies, by the stress on 
inter-school relations through exchange assemblies, by handling of 
community resources for programs, and by the kind of publicity appearing. 
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The most significant movement is the appointment of a director of 
assemblies or a director of activities whose responsibilities include 
the assembly. Able direction of the program as a whole ensures care- 
ful planning, balance, long-range views, co-ordination, full participa- 
tion, better human relations, steady evaluation, economy, and educa- 
tional values. The increasing number of series of programs (extending 
over a month or a semester) emphasizing a particular topic is but one 
manifestation of the continuity, co-ordinated effort, extensive partici- 
pation, balance, and meaningfulness of assembly programs made pos- 


sible by a director. 


What are some typical examples of assemblies produced in high schools? 

The following random quotations from school newspapers will 
serve to illustrate how the assembly is made a dynamic activity by 
joint pupil-teacher planning and how the year’s program can be planned 
in advance even though the school does not have a director of activ- 
ities or an auditorium teacher. 


Bound Brook, New Jersey. Planning our assemblies for us this year will 
be a committee of students assisted by the dramatics coach and the principal. 
It is their ambition to offer the opportunity to various groups of students for 
planning and presenting their own programs. The committee will welcome any 
comments or suggestions that students may have in order to better the forth- 
coming assemblies. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. The organization meeting of ‘‘36 Workshop’’ will be 
held today at 3:30 in the Greeley Room at South Side High School. The duties 
of the club are to plan, write, stage, and present the assembly programs for 
the entire student body. Miss Lucy Osbome will again be adviser this year. 
The head of the speech department, the industrial arts teacher, and others 
have offered their services. The Workshop welcomes anyone interested in 
drama, dance, speech, stagecraft, planning, and script writing to come to 
the meeting. 

Grosse Pointe, Michigan. Grosse Pointe High School senators are faced 
with an entirely new and exciting task this semester. They are responsible 
for a large part of the planning and presentation of school assemblies. The 
invitation to assist with the work was extended by Mr. Lake, social studies 
teacher, who has replaced Mr. Cook, English teacher, as the assembly director. 
Believing that the school senators might best represent student opinion, Mr. 
Lake asked them to suggest names of pupils for an assembly-planning commit- 
tee to meet once a week with him. They may also be in charge of seating, 
advertising, announcing, introducing, etc. 

Merriam, Kansas. The Shawnee-Mission High School faculty assembly 
committee has completed a tentative plan for the assembly programs of the 
first semester, according to Miss Lemon, chairman. ‘‘For the first lyceum pro- 
gram of the year, September 27, John Cress and his company of acrobats per- 
formed for the students. October 4, Dr. Kenneth McFarland, educational direc- 
tor of the General Motors Company, will explain the company’s educational 
program to interest possible future recruits. Captain Lipps, the Fire Chief of 
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District No. 2 will speak to the student body on October 11. For the assembly 
on October 18, a group from the Kansas City University Workshop Players has 
been invited to demonstrate their dramatic talent. 

‘The Shawnee-Mission music department, under the direction of Miss Helen 
Stephenson, will present a program on October 25. Valdemar Peterson, Gover- 
nor of Nebraska, will address the student body on October 26. To celebrate 
Armistice Day and National Education Week, Dr. Harold Barr, head of the Kan- 
sas University School of Religion, will speak on November 8. 

"Student talent will provide the entertainment for the assembly on Novem- 
ber 15, when S-Mites, ‘old and new’ will perform. In compliance with National 
Safety Week, the Shawnee-Mission Hi-Y will give a safety program on Novem- 
ber 29, which they will later take to the national convention. The assembly 
of December 6 will be in charge of the ‘‘Indian’’ staff, under the supervision 
of Dale Pigg as sponsor. The staff at that time will present their annual ap- 
Preciation program. 

““Organist Karl Martin will play the Hammond organ in a lyceum assembly 
on December 14. As the Christmas season draws near, the music department 
will present their annual Christmas program on December 20. A marionette 
show, given by the Art Club, will provide the program for January 10. Winding 
up the semester of assemblies, a lyceum will feature Orville Roberts, who will 
talk to the student body. Mr. Roberts, a noted writer and speaker on atomic 
energy, will report on his many experiences in that work.”’ 

Bridgeville, Pennsylvania. Thirty-four assemblies were planned in ad- 
vance and presented during the year under the general supervision of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, which served as an assembly committee with Miss Raby 
and Miss Fletcher as advisers, at the Bridgeville High School. 


September 22 Introduction to school activities. W. Liggett, Principal 
October 6 Joe Pica, pianist, and group singing 
13 Col. Emerson Storms—talk on Japan, using kodachrome slides 
20 Miss Lois Fisher*—talk on United Nations, accompanied with 
cartoons (U. N. Week) 
27 Reports from Girls’ State and Boys’ State 
November 3 Musical medley—instrumental and vocal solos. 
10 Mrs. Dorothy Phillips*—talk on personal problems (Education 
Week) Sponsored by the PTA 
15 General Electric Demonstration—‘'Previews of Progress.”’ 
19 James V. Stowell*—official photographer of MacMillan Arctic Ex 
pedition, with color film, ‘Ice Off Starboard.’’ 
24 Report on student exchange trip to Sweden—Bob Ely 
December 1 Panel discussion—‘'Should the voting age be lowered to 18?”’ 
8 Fall sports awards 
15 Color Film—‘‘Green Harvests’ 
23 Christmas program—music department 


January 5 Film, ‘‘Deadline’’—on making of newspaper, sponsored by the R-H! 
12 Albert Stewart,* baritone—‘‘Song and Folklore of the American 
Indian’’ 


19 Dutch group*—‘‘Holland Comes to the U.S.A.”’ 
27 Color film—‘'This Is Louisiana,’’ with talk on French influences 
in America, sponsored by the French Club 
February 2 One-act play—‘‘All This and Allan, Too’’—by the Masquers 








*Professional performer for whom money was paid. 
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9 Math club comedy quiz show 

13 Vicomtesse de le Hermite—talk on life in France 

18 Albert Pelleton, ‘‘The Founders of Our Republic’’ (Washington’s 
birthday) 

Radio Book Quiz (Twenty Questions)—sponsored by Library Club 

Variety Show—sponsored by the Tri-Hi-Y 

16 Fred Siegle, impersonations—sponsored by Co-Y 

23 Rutherfordians concert 


N 


2 


30 Panel discussion, ‘Problems of dating’’ (North Arlington and 
Rutherford) 
April 14 Easter service—sponsored by Hi-Y, colored slides on life of 


Christ and sermon 

27 Garnett Hazard,* artist—‘*tHow To Make a Picture.”’ 

May 4 One-act play, ‘‘Womenfolks,’’—sponsored by Masquers 
11 National Honor Society induction ceremony 
18 Spelling bee—sponsored by the Bridge Club 
29 Junior choral group, two American poems, and Mr. Boyan, violin 

(Memorial Day) 

June 14 Senior Assembly 

22 Spring sports and other awards 


Recapitulation: Thirty-four assemblies were presented, falling with some over- 
lapping into five groups: instructional—e.g., ‘‘Previews of Progress’’ demon- 
stration; devotional or inspirational—e.g., Easter Service; patriotic—e.g., 
“Founders of Our Republic’’; entertainment—e.g., Tri-Hi-Y variety show; and 
school affairs—e.g., awards. National Honor Society members, together with 
some club presidents, served as chairmen. Altogether approximately 160 dif- 
ferent pupils participated in some way in the assembly programs. Two programs 
included pupils from other schools. 

Of the thirty-four assemblies, six were paid for by the board of education 
or from money raised by the sale of tags; three were put on by the music de- 
partment; three were arranged by the social studies department; nine were pre- 
sented by clubs; and the remaining thirteen were prepared or planned by the 
National Honor Society. A poll of pupil opinion taken in June revealed as 
pupil reaction: Best all-around programs—Rutherfordians, ‘‘Previews of Prog- 
ress’’; Most meaningful—Mrs. Phillips, Miss Fisher, Mr. Stowell and ‘‘Holland 
Comesto the U. S. A.’’; and Most entertaining—‘‘Holland,’’ Mr. Pica. 


Other items from school newspapers, selected over a short period 
of time, are indicative of the many types of assembly programs having 
educational values which are produced in the secondary schools. 


HOLIDAY 


St. Paul, Minnesota. Memorial Day will be observed at Central High School 
this year in the form of a two-part assembly, one part featuring awards for 
students and the other part devoted to the commemoration of the solemn oc- 
casion. Scholarships, English awards, Quill and Scroll citations, and other 
honors will be made. ‘In Honored Glory,’’ a sketch written by Miss Allen, 
tells in story and song a tale of war and peace and carries with it the theme 
of ‘Peace That Is Brotherhood," will be presented afterward, 


* Professional performer for whom money was paid. 
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DEPARTMENTAL 


St. Louis, Missouri. ‘“‘Time Out for a Dream,’’ a ballet by Freda D, 
Miller, will be presented by the dance classes of Normandy High School. The 
ballet depicts people who work all day at a routine job but escape momentarily 
in day dreams. The young girl dreams of love; the mother awaits her soldier 
son; a young woman dreams of a career, and so on. One by one the dreams 
fade, the dreamers are recalled to their jobs, and work goes on. The art de- 
partment is working with Mrs. Schneider, the dance director, to create the ef- 
fect of a multi-leveled floor in an office building as a setting. 

Tampa, Florida. Assembly programs this year are being planned and pro- 
duced by members of the three classes in speech, according to Mrs. Lively, 
speech teacher at Jefferson High School. Each class takes a six-week period. 
Interviewing, discussing, and many other speech activities besides speaking 
from the piatform are involved. See Nancy Greco, overall chairman, if you 
have suggestions. 


ORIEN TATION 


Durham, North Carolina. Mrs. McLester, guidance director at Hillside 
High School, presented a series of orientation programs during the first week 
of school to acquaint the freshmen with the daily routine of their new surround- 
ings. Faculty members spoke about their departments. Officers of school clubs 
and organizations spoke about their activities. Upperclassme 1 gave talks 
on ‘Good Health and Study Habits’? and ‘‘Our Responsibility Toward the 
Property of Others.’’ There were discussions on ‘‘Why Go to High School” 
and ‘tHow High School Differs from Elementary School.’’ The assemblage 
learned the school song and received general school information necessary to 
make them feel at home at Hillside. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, The history and traditions of North Side High School 
were given at the Silver Anniversary assembly. Prominent alumni returned to 
have a part in the program. A moment of silent prayer was observed in memory 
of graduates no longer of this earth. The writer of the school song returned 
to add meaningfulness to its words. Early school board members extended 
greetings. The history of the school paper was given. The school code was 
discussed and recited. The principal spoke about his experiences and memories 
through the years at North Side. In all, it was very inspiring. 

Newton, Massachusetts. A series of six guidance assemblies for seniors 
is being held during February, March, and April on successive Mondays during 
S-Block. The assemblies are part of Career Conference, a program designed 
to help seniors choose their vocations and make their plans for the future. 
The series includes: Opportunities for Men in the Professions; Opportunities 
for High School Graduates in Stores, Offices, and Industry; Opportunities 
in the Professions for Women; What Next—Service, Job, or College? Speakers 
have been obtained from business, industry, government, and education in the 
Boston area. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Cozad, Nebraska. Dr. Clara Altman, a professor at Hastings College, pro- 
vided a thrill for the students of Cozad High School by showing some of the 
most beautiful color slides ever seen by the student body. Dr. Altman con- 
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jucts an annual summer tour of Mexico as a summer course at the College. 
The slides that were shown included views of Acapulco Beach, night life in 
Mexico City, agricultural progress, art, and many scenic spots. 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION 


Findlay, Ohio. Home Room 6 presented the year’s first assembly at 
Findlay High School on the subject, ‘tHymns We Love.’’ Each speaker described 
the life of a writer of one or more world-renowned hymns. At the end of each 
talk one of the author’s representative works was played on the organ by Martha 
Bradley. The audience sang several of the selections. The choir presented the 
final number, a beautiful arrangement of *‘Abide with Me.’’ 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas. ‘‘In what sport is love often mentioned?’’ was the 
juestion that opened the quiz program presented last Tuesday morning for 
the Junior High School assembly. Several pupils were called to the stage. 
When none of the contestants on the stage could answer the questions asked 
them, anyone in the audience was given the opportunity to give the correct 
answer by raising his hand. Candy was given as the prize for the right answer. 
Talent numbers (a reading, a piano solo, and impersonations) were given be- 
fore the quiz. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Plymouth, Michigan. The students of Plymouth High School enjoyed the 
privilege of hearing Dr. E. C. Beck present an hour-long talk on cowboys and 
cowboy folklore on Tuesday afternoon, September 25. As his hobby, Dr. Beck, 
head of the English Departmentat Mt. Pleasant College, has spent a great deal 
of his life collecting folklore of all sorts and is well-versed in this field. Al- 
though he is an authority on lumberjacks in Michigan and Wisconsin folklore, 
Dr. Beck chose the West as his theme for this program. 


EXCHANGE 


Princeton, New Jersey. This year, as in past years Princeton High School 
is carrying on a program of exchange assemblies with the high schools of the 
surrounding area. The first exchange assembly planned will be Friday, April 
27, when P. H. S, will play host to a group of students from Hightstown High 
School, who will present an interpretation of Shakespeare in modern language. 
This program was prepared by students of the English classes and Mrs. James 
Copleston, who is in charge of the program. 

The Hamilton High School string orchestra will play a varied program in an 
exchange assembly May 2. This orchestra, containing from 50 to 55 pieces is 
directed by Mr. Bob Eicher. 

A one act play, ‘‘More Perfect Union,’’ presented by the junior class of 
Pennington High School, is scheduled for the May 16 assembly. This play, 
directed by Mrs. Alice Kuser, concerns providing equality of opportunity in the 
social area for all high-school students. The play contains an all girl cast. 

The group of foreign students, who gave an enjoyable program in an as- 
sembly early in the school year, attended Hamilton High School for an exchange 
program on April 18 and are planning to go to Pennington High School on April 
23. These students are Michael Hanly from England, Kenneth Hendry from 
Scotland, Inna Harmes and Ivo Kurg from Estonia, Gert Mergins from Latvia, 
Frank Garcia from Cuba, George Drews and Christa Diem from Germany, William 
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and Frank Chen from China, Michelle Kehr from France, and Rose Ziadeh from 
Palestine. This program should provide interesting and educational entertain- 
ment for pupils of other schools, On May 9 the Princeton Theological Seminary 
men’s choir will sing in assembly. 

Kansas City, Missouri. ‘“‘.,..the atom is the greatest force in the world 
save one—that one is the human soul.’’ Thus spoke deep-voiced Bob Pryor 
from Central’s stage, as the East High Speech 4 students of Miss Eva Van 
Natta presented Herman Hagedorn’s poetic drama, ‘‘The Bomb That Fell on 
America.’’ Central students listened attentively to Hagedorn’s emotion-packed 
story of America’s misuse of atomic power and the fear inspired by the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima. As Mary Hafner spoke for the Conscience of America, 
the audience wondered: 

“What have we done, my country, what have we done? 


” 


We have victory without assurance, 
Power without direction, 
Responsibility without devotion, 
Opportunity without vision.”’ 

Wesley Waddell’s portrayal of Modern Man in conversation with the Lord 
held the audience’s attention. They squirmed sympathetically as the Lord 
thundered disapproval of Man’s attempt to excuse his failures and hide behind 
**psychology.’’ With solemn concentration, Centralites listened to Bob Pryor’s 
portrayal of the Soul’s reluctance to co-operate with the Lord. With relief the 
audience heard the Soul report the Lord’s assurance: 

**There is power in the human soul, 

When you break through and set it free. 

The power must be released, as the atom-breakers released the power of 

the atom. 

They had to get past the electrons to get at the energy packed in the nucleus. 


And I had to get past a deal of ego to release the power that is packed in 
the soul of man.’’ 


In addition to Mary Hafner, Bob Pryor, and Wesley Waddell, the following 
had principal roles; Carol Fisher, the Voice of the Whirlwind; Richard Rasmus- 
sen, the Voice of History; Doris Showalter, the Brain of Man; Elizabeth Morrow, 
the Grass. 

Other East High students were narrators, People of the Nations, People 
of America, and America replying to the Nations. Georgiana Hathhorn was an- 
nouncer for the program. Between Parts 1 and 2 a mixed quartet of East High 
singers, students of Choral Director Don Mabbitt, added to the occasion by 
presenting Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional’’ as set to music by Reginald DeKoven. 


PROF ESSIONAL 


Findlay, Ohio. The first in a series of four assembly programs furnished 
by the School Assembly Service of Chicago was presented to the student body 
Wednesday morning by Harriet Smith, a member of the staff of the Chicago Mu- 
seum of Natural History. An all-color film entitled ‘*Treasure House’’ took the 
high-school audience into the ‘‘field’’ where discoveries for the museum are re- 
claimed from the earth in which they are buried. From there the audience went 
to view the behind-scenes activity in preparing specimens after they reach the 
museum. Miss Smith lectured. 





CHAPTER XV 


Extracurricular Music Activities 


VANETT LAWLER 


f HERE is real need for redefinition and evaluation both by adminis- 
trators and music educators of the extracurricular music activities 
program. 


1, What Do We Mean by Extracurricular Music Activities? 

It is true that great strides have been made in the music education 
program in the schools in the United States. It is safe to say that in 
this aspect of education, the United States schools are far ahead of 
any other country in the world. Yet we must face the fact that we have 
a long way to go before music is generally accepted as a part of general 
education=that is, on a par with the core subjects. Therefore, the 
question, What Do We Mean by Extracurricular Music Activities, needs 
careful analysis. Too often all over the country we find superinten- 
dents of schools, members of boards of education, principals, and 
Parent-Teacher groups thinking of the music the pupils receive through 
the schools as outside the regular curriculum. There are varying de- 
grees of thought among such groups. We find those who feel that an 
education in music is unnecessary and definitely should not be part of 
the official school-day program. There are those who will say that it 
is desirable for boys and girls to have education in music but such 
opportunities should be offered before or after the official school day. 
Scill others believe such courses should be entitled to some of the 
time during the official school day but offer no credit for such courses. 
For those who share these beliefs regarding education in music, the 


Vanett Lawler is Associate Executive Secretary of the Music Educators 
National Conference, a department of the National Education Association. 
This material, which was organized and co-ordinated by Miss Lawler, is part 
of “‘Music Education in the Secondary Schools’? assembled and prepared for 
publication in 1952—53 in The Bulletin of the National Association of Se condary- 
School Principals of the NEA by the MENC Committee on Music in the Senior 
High School (Sadie M. Rafferty, Chairman.—Music Dept, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois) and the MENC Committee on Music in the 
Junior High School (Joseph J. Weigand, Chairman.—Music Education Dept, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia). 
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whole music education program offered to boys and girls through the 
schools is an extracurricular activity. 

In contrast to these beliefs and convictions is the belief held by 
many superintendents, Parent-Teacher organizations, boards of educa- 
tion, principals, efc.—and it is a conviction which is growing in the 
United States that music is a part of general education and that, as 
such, courses in music should be offered for appropriate credit. For 
those who share this belief, extracurricular activities in music are the 
activities in music in addition to the basic music courses for which 
credit is given. 

Therefore, we see that there are prevalent two attitudes or as a 
matter of fact, two definitions of extracurricular music activities, one 
which regards all education in music as extracurricular and the other 
which regards extracurricular activities in music as activities which 
are an extension of the basic music program which is included as one 
of the regular parts of the instructional program in the school. 


2. Why Should Education in Music Be a Part of General Education? 

Education in music should rightfully be thought of as a regular 
part of the education of all boys and girls in junior and senior high 
schools. It is true that they arrive at the secondary-school level with 
varying backgrounds in musicmsome have had considerable music in 
their elementary-school lives—some have had practically none. The 
junior and senior high schools should provide general music courses 
and opportunities for participation in performing groups (band, orchestra, 
choir, ensembles) as laboratory subjects, with credit allowable for 
both, the amount of credit to depend on content of courses, and individ- 
ual school situation. Such opportunities should be given boys and 
girls in junior and senior high school because: 

It seems clear that music is definitely an important and contribut- 
ing factor in the education of our boys and girls, and in order to function 
properly as a part of their education, courses in music must be placed 
on equal footing with courses in other subjects, from the standpoint of 
content, credit, time and attitude. 

A well balanced music program which is set up as a regular part 
of education should include general music classes, classes for per- 
forming groups (bands, orchestras, choirs, ensembles) and some courses 
in music literature and theory. 


3. What Are Extracurricular Activities in Music to Which A Program of 
Music in General Education Should Contribute? 
The extracurricular activities of a school constitute one of the 


most vital parts of the entire educational program, and student activities 
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which emanate from the music education program are of great value for 

1) school service and (2) community service. In fact, one of the im- 
portant values to be derived from a well-balanced music program in the 
official school day is the extent to which such a program will enable 
the boys and girls to participate in music activities which will be of 
value to the school and to the community as well as to themselves. 


a. Student Music Activities for School Service 

(1) All performance groups should contribute to school assem- 
blies. Music may be a part of all school assemblies by having the 
orchestra or band play exit and entrance music, special selections 
to enhance the interest of the assembly as well as to give restful 
breaks in the program. Choral groups add to the musical experience 
of the entire school by appearing on the assembly program. Special 
music assemblies are popular. These assemblies not only use 
performance groups but may make use of the entire school singing, 
accompanied by the orchestra or band and led by special choral 
groups. Small music groups and soloists should give home-troom 
music programs. 

(2) Most school clubs like to have music as a part of their 
programs. This is an excellent opportunity for the music depart- 
ment to co-operate with other departments in school. 

(3) Certain classes in school like to include music in their 
regular class procedure, J anguage classes, social studies, English, 
and many others find that music adds to interest and to learning. 
Sometimes the music students who are in these classes make in- 
valuable contributions, At other times, teachers ask for special 
music which the music department should try to provide. Special 
assembly programs can be a direct outgrowth of such working 
together. 

(4) Extracurricular music activities are sometimes the out- 
come of special clubs, such as: opera club, conducting club, 
Madrigal singers, record collectors clubs, etc. These groups may 
atrange concerts or other performances for public performance or 
for pupil consumption, 

(5) The band in most schools is an integral part of the athletic 
contest program. This is a fine relationship. Some bands have 
seen fit to make these activities their sole interest and have, 
therefore, become just a show unit. This is unfortunate because 
the band has many other avenues of motivation and contribution, 

(6) A theater orchestra for plays given by the drama depart- 
ment is another excellent contribution the music department can 


make. 
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(7) Music for school meetings, and other school affairs is a 
good in-school relation. 

(8) Music prepared for public performance may be shared with 
the entire student and faculty body, either in pre-view or as a 
finale after the public performance, This is also true of groups 
which are preparing for contests or festivals. 

(9) Dance orchestras which play for school events are popular 
in many schools. 

(10) Music competitions in the secondary schools is an impor- 
tant extracurricular activity in many schools, whether the music 
education program as a whole is regarded as an extracurricular 
activity or whether the music education program is regarded as a 
part of the general education program, It is not surprising that, 
in a nation where the competitive spirit is so interwoven with the 
very life stream, various types of competitive activities in the 
public schools would have considerable vogue. Although there is 
no way to prove the statement, it seems likely that the extraordinary 
development of school music contests in a comparatively short 


period of time was largely attributable to the keen interest and 


support of parents and the general public. With all credit tothe 
high degree of leadership and initiative on the part of the school 
music teachers themselves, it seems improbable that such extra- 
curricular activities as music contests, festivals, meets, tourna- 
ments could have been developed on such a large scale without 
hearty approval and, indeed, active participation and financial 
support on the part of the school patrons. 

Although competitive activities in the field of secondary- 
school music first developed on the basis of strict ranking, i.e., 
awards for first, second, and third place, etc., the actual ‘‘con- 
test’? events are rare today and have given way to what are now 


*? with adjudication on the basis 


known as ‘‘competition-festivals, 
of a scale of several award divisions with sufficiently broad range 
so that one or more, or in fact any number of groups or individ- 
uals, can receive the same rating. Thus the strictly competitive 
element has been to some extent reduced and educational aspects 
given more emphasis. However, it would be fair to say that most 
of the present-day school music competition-festivals, auditions, 
etc., where ratings are given, are in essence school music clinics. 
Many of them are wel! planned and managed. 

It is generally recognized that, even though many schools 
feel the need of some form of music contest or festival or other 
extracurricular activity to motivate a music program, such activ- 
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ities are of value only when utilized as means to an end, but not 
when considered the end in itself. Music educators are working 
closely in co-operation with administrators in rearranging the 
technicalities and procedures necessary for strengthening the pro- 
gram in the schools and in increasing degree are in agreement 
regarding the relationship of contests and other interscholastic 
activities in music to the entire music program and to the overall 


program of education, 

An excellent example of this co-operative work is seen in the 
Report of the Contest Committee of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This report with sections per- 
taining to music and speech in the secondary-school program was 
unanimously adopted by the North Central Association on recom- 
mendation of the Contest Committee. 


Status of Extracurricular Activities in Music 


Music is a subject which lends itself easily to a variety of extra- 
curricular uses. Part of the value of the in-school music activities is 
their ability to function by continuing on into after-school or out-of-school 
activities. These extracurricular activities are sometimes the outcome 
of special clubs such as: opera club, conducting club, record collectors 
club, Madrigal Ensemble, etc. At other times, extracurricular music 
activities are a direct outcome or carry-over from in-school activities. 
In this class fall operettas, band performances at athletic contests, 
music contests and festivals, and other similar activities. All of these 
provide possible valuable outcomes; at the same time they also present 
difficult problems to be solved. There are three main points to be kept 
in mind in evaluating any activity or course: 

(1) The most important factor to be considered in evaluating any- 
thing in connection with a school is its relation to the students. How 
valuable is it for the students concerned? Are the overall results good 
enough to justify the amount of time required? The student and his needs 
must come first for consideration. If he is being exploited to satisfy the 
desires of community, school, parents or teacher, the activity is indefen- 
sible. If however, he is gaining desirable experience which he needs at 
this time whether this experience be musical or in human relations, and 
if the activity is not harming him, certainly it is both acceptable and 








desirable. 
(2) None of these extracurricular activities in music can be sub 
stituted for a good, balanced music program in the school. They can be 


*The complete text of the recommendations of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools with respect to music contains in addition to a part 
Jealing with extracurricular activities, portions devoted to The Child’s Bill of Rights 
in Music, Music as a Part of General Education, Special Education in Music, and The 
Instructional Program in Music. Copies of the full text of the Recommendations may be 
secured by writing to Lowell B. Fisher, Chairman, Activity Committee, formerly Con- 
test Committee, Commission on Secondary Schools, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 201 Administration Building, Urbana, Illinois. 
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important and extremely valuable additions to the program, supplement- 
ing it, and greatly enriching the lives of the students who participate. 
But no marching band or competition-festival program, or operetta, or 
any other such activity can fairly or feasibly be allowed to become the 
whole music program. Each has value only as a part of a program when 
used with due consideration for the needs of all the students, and not as 
means of exploiting or short-changing them. Thus the situation where 
the music teacher can get support or attention to music in the school 
only by putting on a big show, or preparing groups which win contests, 
is a reflection on the vision and integrity of the school administrator 
and level of understanding of the community. And, in the same way, the 
situation where the music teacher is interested only in producing top 
contest groups or flashy dramatic shows, without giving attention to a 
good program of music education throughout the school, reflects on the 
professional status of the teacher as a music educator. Sufficient 
teacher time has to be provided to meet the needs of music for both the 
general student and the one with special interest in music. And the 
music teacher and the administrator both must have the needs of the 
student uppermost in mind in working out a stimulating, balanced curric- 


ulum. 

(3) It is not possible to make one blanket statement or decision on 
the specific values of any of these activities with relation to all schools 
in general. The needs of each school are unique and should be met in 
the way best to serve the students in that school. All of these activities— 
Operetta, contest, band performance, etc.~depend for their ultimate values 


chiefly on the way they are used by individual teachers. An activity 
which brings forth undesirable results in one community may be, in other 
places, the spearhead for valuable growth in students to the delight of 
community, administration, teacher, and student. Each school needs to 
evaluate its curriculum, both in-school and out-of-school, and decide for 
itself what is best for its students. 


Public Performances 


In all public performances, the emphasis should be on the truly 
artistic elements. Let the show elements be incidental. The idea that 
the public prefers the simple, obvious, or trite music is a fallacy. 

(1) Value of public performances:—a) Presents vital goal toward 
which students may strive. (b) Provides opportunity for outstanding pro- 
gtamming and achievement. (c) Promotes continued interest in music in 
school and in the community. (d) Spreads enthusiasm of students and in- 
structor to entire school, the parents, and to the community. (e) Affords 
means for gaining public understanding of school music programs. (f) 
Provides excellent opportunities for raising standards of musical taste 
of students and of the public. (g) Students experience opportunities for 
creative and artistic expression as well as social broadening. 

(2) Types of performances:—(a) Concerts or presentations similar to 
those presented by professional organizations. (b) Interdepartment col- 
laboration. (c) Programs wherein music supports a particular idea even 
though it is incidental. (d) Presentation of different musical groups of 
varying stages of training and ability. (e) Presentation of original music. 
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(f) Music adapted to standard or original plays. (g) Pageants or festivals 
involving several schools or even the entire community. (h) Co-operation 
with civic events and organizations. Such participation should be more 
fundamental than a means of publicity or for providing mere entertainment. 
If little or no educational benefits can result from such colloboration, 
the opportunity for participation should be tactfully declined by the 
musical director or by the school authorities. 

All of these extracurricular activities in music for school 
service, to be educationally healthy, should be the direct out- 
growth of in-school procedure. These performances are motivating 
to classroom teaching and they give the opportunity to share with 
others the fruits of their endeavors, 

b. Student Music Activities for Community Service 

Public performance of all groups contributes to the welfare of 
a community, provided that, in all public performance, the empha- 
sis is placed upon truly artistic elements. A poor public perform- 
ance of inferior music is a detriment to the school and to the 
community. A poor performance of good music is no better. 
Therefore, public performances by all groups should be carefully 
planned, the material wisely selected, the teaching meticulous. 

(1) School concerts are popular events in any community when 
the presentations are good, Concerts should be the natural out- 
come of school activities. They should put before the public the 








A special choir of pupils of the Miami Senior High School, Miami, Flor- 
ida, directed by Miss Betty Bairn presents an Easter program of music. 
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results of the best effort. They should be planned with conscious 
attention to good program building of worth-while material. The 
timing is important. There should be enough unity and plenty of 
variety. Each music group may have its own concert. Some 
schools have a series of concerts. All organizations worthy of 
public performance should have equal opportunities to perform. 
Music festivals or concerts combining all music groups are grow- 
ing in popularity. This is a forward step in concerts because it 
unites the various segments of music organizations in the music 
department. 

(2) Concerts or presentation of original music may be out- 
standing if the music is worthy of the best performance. 

(3) Programs which collaborate with other departments or 
where music supports a particular idea or is incidental require 
careful study and the best performance. 

(4) Operas or operettas which are the outgrowth of in-school 
activities which are suited to the students’ ability and to the 
community are valuable contributions to the students, tothe school, 
and tothe community. These dramatic productions give the oppor- 
tunity for the collaboration of many people and many departments 
in school, Opera production becomes unpopular with other teachers 
and with administrators when undue time and effort are expended. 
As a part of the regular program, the appeal of dramatic performance 
is very strong to the student and to the community. 

(5) Pageants or festivals which include several schools or 
the entire community are worth-while ventures which again demand 
careful collaboration and planning. 

(6) ‘Talent Shows’’ make use of many abilities and many 
students as well as organized groups in the schools. These pub- 


lic performances have great appeal to the public and need not be 
cheap or mere entertainment. These performances often allow the 


use of instruments not included in orchestra and band but which, 
nonetheless, contribute to the good living of students and the 
people in a community. 

(7) Bands contribute greatly to parades of a civic nature. 

(8) Music groups are often asked to perform for a variety of 
civic events, such as service clubs and other organizations. 
Many of these invitations provide excellent opportunities for 
the students and they can be regarded as valid extracurricular 
activities in music. However, such participation should be more 
fundamental than a means of publicity of for providing mere enter- 
tainment. If little or no educational benefits can result from such 
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collaboration, the opportunity for participation should be tactfully 
declined by music educators or by the school administrators.’ 

(9) Frequently the in-school music program can contribute to 
music activities, both choral and instrumental, of churches in the 


community. 


4. 1s There a Growing Tendency Toward the Development of the 
Music Festival? 

There is a growing tendency toward the development of the music 
festival as exemplified by the general use of the term ‘Competitive 
Festival’’ instead of “Music Contest.’’ Music festivals are felt to be 
the natural outgrowth of the increased significance that has been 
placed on music in the public schools. They are of many types, in- 
cluding large instrumental groups, vocal groups, and even solo and 
ensembles. Special types of festivals include strings, junior high 
school, city wide, county, and leagues of schools. 

Some music educators and school administrators feel that non- 
competitive music festivals provide a strong motivating force for the 
improvement of public school music without the artificial stimuli of 
special awards or public recognition. It is further argued that partic- 
ipants in non-competitive musical events have the opportunity of 
listening to other participants, and thus have an indirect comparison 
of musical excellence without the objectionable glories of high prizes 
or the possible long-remembered stings of defeat. A strong argument 
is the inspiration that comes from being a part of a large music festival. 
Authorities feel that mass festivals foster true advancement in placing 
students on to higher excellence without the tension of a competitive 
activity. There are also arguments for the fact that the social benefits 
derived by all participants in a non-competitive festival are as impor- 
tant as the musical benefits. 

The general philosophy behind the organization of a non-competitive 
music festival is that there be no element of competition anywhere in 
the program. However, some festivals make use of special and expert 
1uditors who are asked to listen to the performances of the various 
musical units and then offer constructive criticisms for improvement 
to individual music directors later in written statement or verbal 
farm. 

Some sections of the country like the marching festival. Some of 
these marching festivals are considered complete when all the partic- 


4 The attention of school administrators and music educators is respectfully called 
to the Code for Public Relations in which is stated the Code of Ethics regarding public 
performance by amateur groups. This Code is in effect and has been jointly agreed 
upon by the American Federation of Musicians, the Music Educators National Conference 
ind the American Association of School Administrators. 
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ipating groups maneuver in military style only, whereas, others take 
the opportunity to stage a show, a spectacle, or even an extravaganza, 
Still others combine these ideas. There is usually the competitive 
element in such so-called festivals. 

5. Should Admission Be Charged For School Concerts? 

The answer to this question is largely dependent upon the philoso- 
phy of the board of education and the administration of the individual 
school or school system. Many schools do not budget sufficient funds 
to support the music activities and, therefore, the necessity arises to 
raise funds. Other schools provide a basic budget but depend upon 
income from school affairs to contribute to the total budget. Other 
schools believe that all school affairs should be free to student and 
to the community. 

There is the argument that if admission is charged for footbal! 
games, for instance, that the same procedure should apply to other 
public performances, including music events. Many schools seek to 
make no profit from performances but insist that each event pays its 
own expenses. There is also the argument that free performances are 
not fully appreciated. One must admit, however, that no school has 
any trouble spending the money made on performances. In general, 
music budgets are inadequate. 

A good plan is to make some concerts free to the public and 
charge for others. For instance, a Christmas music festival is a fitting 
‘‘oift from the students and teachers to their friends in a community.” 
A school opera is an expensive production and probably should not be 
paid for by the school, but good performances of this type of produc- 
tion rarely fail to pay their way. A general statement might be that 
while music performances should not be unduly costly to the tax- 
payers, the music budget should not be dependent on the proceeds 


from public performances. 


A list of the approved National Contest for the 
school year 1951-52 appears as part of 
Chapter XVI of this publication. 





HAPTER XVI 
Contests 


PAUL E. ELICKER 


As the school program grew, school activities included contests, 
festivals, and tournaments of various kinds. Some contests were con- 
tained entirely in the same school and became a regular part of the 
school program. These contests were initiated, supervised, and con- 
trolled by members of the school staff and were planned to supplement 
the regular classroom instructional program. The names of these early 
contests, many carried on today, describe the kinds of contests and 
give implications of their purpose. Some of them are: senior essay con- 
test, junior oratorical contest, freshmen declamation contest, poetry 
contest. 

In time the contests moved beyond the individual school and in- 
cluded neighboring schools, even schools in an entire state and later 
in several states. This ultimately led to national contests. Such na- 
tional contests at first included athletic competition and individuals 
or agencies encouraged national championships. School administrators 
soon saw the many disadvantages and the harmful effects on youth, 
which greatly outweighed the benefits and rewards that were claimed 
for such national championships. Today there are no national athletic 
contests or championships on the secondary-school level. Athletics 
are under the control of state athletic associations. Membership in a 
particular association is composed of schools in a state. All states, 
except two, pool their national interest and control of interscholastic 
athletics in the National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations. 

National contests in non-athletic areas are offered to schools by 
many individuals, firms, institutions, and organizations outside the 
legally constituted educational organizations. Many problems for 
schools have developed along witha recognition of the many benefits 
that are inherent in these contests. The problems facing school admin- 


istrators will be discussed later. 


Paul E. Elicker is Executive Secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; Secretary of the National Honor Society and Na- 
tional Junior Honor Society; and Secretary of the National Association of Stu- 
lent Councils; all 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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1. What is the present situation on contests? 

There are two kinds of school contests (non-athletic) that are 
operating in the secondary schools today: those that were originally 
set up by school staff members as a constructive educational program; 
and those that are originated, organized, and promoted by personne! 
outside the school educational staff. Although the first kind of con- 
test grew into state and regional competition, such as festivals and 
tournaments, most, if not all, of these contests are confined to several 
schools, groups of schools, or schools within a single state. School 
administrators are now included in the planning stage of such con- 
tests, or such contests must be approved by state activities associa- 
tions—a relatively new type of state organization set up by school ad- 
ministrators to control and supervise such contests. 

The second type of contest was not planned so that the activity is 
co-ordinated with the school program except as that occurs by chance. 
This inevitably results in lack of co-ordination because the origina- 
tors, Sponsors, and promoters are outside the regular education person- 
nel. They include commercial firms, patriotic organizations, colleges, 
and universities. Their motives and purposes may be commendable, 
but the plan of participation is faulty or conceals the chief underlying 
purpose and aim of the contests. To make the contest more attractive 
and appealing to youth, prizes and rewards are usually promised 
the winners. 

2. What is the attitude of school administrators toward contests? 

Secondary-school principals generally favor the inclusion in the 
school program of a reasonable number of student contests that pos- 
sess educational promise and that are consistent with sound educa- 
tional objectives. Wholesome and fair competition is stimulating to 
any school program. 

It is the attendant problems that concern administrators, such as 
the large number of activities offered and often ‘‘pressured’’ on schools 
by outside agencies. The interruption of the regular school schedule, 
the absence of a large number of students from school, and the obliga- 
tion on school or parents to provide funds for travel to a central city 
for the final national contest—these are very real problems for the ad- 
mimistrator. Attendant issues are the number of teachers involved, 
claiming time from their regular work, proper chaperonage for travel! 


away from home, and the school’s obligation for the safety of its 


school representatives. Although there is no agreement on sound edu- 
cational objectives that can be obtained by participation in national 
contests, administrators have learned through experience the problems 


of excessive participation in national contests. 
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3, What are the general objections to these national contests? 

The Indiana Activities Committee stated them as follows: 

a. School time lost by teachers and pupils from classes for practice and 
contests. 
Interference with the regular school program by keeping the staff and 
school in a state of unrest due to the contests or festivals. 
Hazards involved in transporting pupils long distances on crowded 
highways. 
Pupils being drafted from academic or regular classes for rehearsals 
and practices. 
Conflicts in schedules necessitate oftentimes the chaperoning of in- 
dividual pupils back and forth between events of two or three different 
contests. 

. Little uniformity of eligibility for events. 

Frequently too much emphasis upon one department or division of a 
school. 

. The rise to popularity of certain good teachers in a school and com- 
munity, while equally good teachers go unnoticed because their teach- 
ing field does not lend itself readily or easily to publicity or show- 
manship. 

. The use of a pupil or pupils for the personal aggrandizement of a 
teacher. 

Constant pressure within and without the school for funds. 
. School policies oftentimes directed by out-of-school agencies. 
. Exploitation and commercialization frequently in certain activities. 
m. Extra burdens placed upon teachers. 
Outcomes frequently evaluated on false bases. 
The desire to win sometimes developing unethical practices. 
Motivation to educational accomplishment artificial. 

. Contests sometimes influencing teachers to work specifically with 

those pupils known to have winning possibilities at the expense of 





other members of the class. 

. Many contests not professional and not contributing to the objectives 
and purposes of education. 

. Many groups sponsoring activities and contests far removed from the 


educational picture. 


1. What is the school administrator doing to exercise control of and 
realize the benefits of national contests? 

In 1941 at the annual meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, a resolution to become known as Cri- 
terion 10-B was adopted in the twenty states. This applied only to 
secondary schools in the North Central Area. Following is Criter- 
ion 10-B: 

Allied Activities Program. The program of pupil and school activities is 
such as to meet the interests and needs of the pupils and of the community 
ind is so planned as to contribute most effectively to the educational program. 

lo the end that all activities of the high school shall contribute most ef- 


fectively to the educational program, a secondary school which is a member 
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of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools sha!! not 
participate in any district, state, interstate, or regional athletic, music, com 
mercial, speech, or other contests or tournaments involving the participation 
of more than two schools, except those approved by the state committee, or by 
that organization recognized by the state committee, as constituting the high- 
est authority for the regulation and control of such activities. 


In February 1942, at the National Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, the national contest (non- 
athletic) was discussed and a National Committee was authorized to 
make a study of national contests and to issue recommendations, if ad- 
visable, to school administrators. A national committee representing 
three states was formed. It made an intensive study over a period of 
years. Many schools seemed to have past experiences where pres- 
sures were exerted on them to participate and “‘give itself over’’ to the 
benefits promised school youth, even if the contest carried some im- 
plied and subtle commercialism or propaganda. The committee, how- 
ever, found that there were many national contests that were relatively 
free of commercialism and propaganda and that both the school and 
youth would have a beneficial educational experience in participation 
in some national contests regardless of prizes won. The committee 
recommended: 


a. School Participation 

(a) On a national basis—That a school confine its participation to 
those national contests that are currently placed on the approved 
list by the National Contest Committee. 

(b) On a state basis—That schools limit their partici,ation in con 
tests and activities sponsored by their own high-school organiza- 
tions within the state in preference to any activities sponsored by 
other agencies. Many states evaluate and approve statewide or 
local contests and activities, and approved lists are available from 
officers of state high-school organizations. 

6. Student Participation 

(a) That,if a school participates in any contest or activity outside the 
state, no student should be absent from school more than five 
school days for a single contest or activity. 

(b) That an exception for an individual contestant be made if succes 
sive steps are required to determine the winner of a national or re 
gional contest. 

(c) That no high school should enter more than two regional or two na- 
tional contests per year in which ten or more students from that 
school are involved initially, except scholarship contests. 

(d) That no individual student should participate in more than ont 
contest in each of the six categories on the approved list except 
where scholarships are involved. 

The National Contest Committee: GEORGE A. MANNING, Principal, Muskegor 
Senior High School, Muskegon, Michigan, Chairman; FRED L. BIESTER, Superintendent, 
Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois; and JOHN M. FRENCH, Prin 
cipal, La Porte High School, La Porte, Indiana. 
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c. Essay Contests 
That a school should not participate in more than one essay or 
forensic contest each semester. (Fewer than five students in each 
school shall not be considered official school participation.) Partici- 
pating in essay contests is generally regarded as of questionable edu- 
cational value because the winning of awards through essay contests 
has tended to encourage plagiarism and dishonesty. 

d. School Policy 

That all secondary schools take a firm and consistent position on 
nonparticipation in unapproved national and state contests and 
activities, 

Many states now have state contest committees that evaluate 
state or local contests and place them on their approved list. The cri- 
teria used to evaluate such contests are similar, if not identical, with 
the criteria developed by the National Contest Committee. 


5. How are these contests evaluated? 

National Contests. Contests offered to secondary schools by out- 
side agencies in five or more states are considered national contests. 
[hese contests are evaluated on application by the National Contest 
Committee by the criteria developed by the Committee. The national 
Contest Committee has set up criteria which serve as an educational 
guide to business and industry of the kind of contests the schools de- 
sire and need, These were developed and revised out of the experi- 
ence of those who had the greatest experience in national contests. 
The following criteria are used by the National Contest Committee in 
evaluating all national contests for placement on the Approved List of 
National Contests for Secondary Schools: 


a. The purpose and objective of any contest or similar activity must be 

sound and timely: 

(a) The contest must be a worthy activity. 

(b) The activity must be stimulating to student and school. 

(c) All contests must be desirable activities for the schools. 

(d) The activity and award should be philanthropic whenever possible: 
(1) Scholarships for worthy students. 
(2) Useful prizes and awards. 

(e) The educational values must always outweigh commercial aspects 
of activity. 

b. Contest or similar activity should be well planned and have adequate 
and impartial evaluation, 

c. Contests should not duplicate other contests or activities sponsored 
by other organizations. The same organization should not conduct 
more than one national contest in the same school year. 

d. Awards and prizes, soundly and fairly determined, must be adequate 
in number and amount. 

e. The contest must not place an excessive burden on student, teacher, 
and/or school, 

f. Contest must not require excessive or frequent absence of participants 


from school. 
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g. The subject of an essay or similar contest must not be controversial, 

commercial, or sectarian. Propaganda, good or bad, should be avoided. 

h. The organization offering the contest or other similar activity must be 

engaged in a creditable or generally acceptable enterprise or activity 
regardless of the kind and character of prizes offered. 

State and Local Contests. These contests are evaluated by state 
or local committees, using chiefly the criteria of the National Contest 
Committee. The states accept the national contests approved by the 
National Contest Committee. 


G. What are the national contests approved by the National Contest 
Committee? 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals pub- 
lishes each year in the October issue of THE BULLETIN and again in 
February following all the national contests approved by the National 
Contest Committee. It generally sends a list in the form of a reprint 
from the October BULLETIN to each member of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals at the beginning of the school 
year. Schools participate only in those national contests on the fol- 
lowing list approved for 1951-1952: 

SPONSORING AGENCY NATIONAL CONTEST APPROVED 


Agriculture Contests 


International Dairy Exposition, Inc., 4-H and FFA Division, Dairy Judg- 
130 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, ing 
Indiana 


National Junior Vegetable Growers As- a. Vegetable Demonstration 

sociation, University of Massachusetts, Judging 

Amherst, Massachusetts b. Production and Marketing Contest 
c. Muck Crop Show 

Art Contests 

American Automobile Association, 17th Traffic Safety Poster Contest 

Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 

American Legion Auxiliary, 777 North Poppy Poster Contest 

Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Fisher Body Division, General Motors Craftsman’s Guild 

Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan 

National Scholastic Press Association, Photographic Contest 

18 Journalism Bldg., Minneapolis 14, 

Minnesota 

National Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce Poster Contest 

Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Essay Contests 
Advertising Federation of America, 330 Essay Contest 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, New 
York 
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Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 

L. & C. Mayers Co., 516 West 34th 
street, New York, New York 

Improved Order of Red Men, 1521 Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


National Sales Executives, 49th and 
Lexington, New York, New York 


National Graphic Arts Association, 719 
15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, Inc., 913 U 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Propeller Club of the United States, 17 
Battery Place, New York, New York 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Ladies Aux- 
iliary, 406 W. 34th St., Kansas City 2, 


Missouri 


Forensic Contests 
Improved Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks of the World, 1915 Four- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Knights of Pythias, 1054 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
National Americanism Committee of the 
American Legion, 777 North Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters; Radio-Television 
Manufacturers Association; and U. S., 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 1771 N 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
National Forensic League, Ripon, Wis- 
consin 

Scholarships 
American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 45 E. 65th Street, New 
York 21, New York 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 635 


St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, New York 


Elks National Foundation Trustees, 16 
Court St., Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Essay, Story, and Poetry Contest 
Essay Contest 
Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Oratorical Contest 


Oratorical Contest 


Oratorical Contest 


Voice of Democracy Radio Speech 
Contest 


Forensic Contest 


Scholarships or Cash Awards 


Scholarships 


Scholarships 
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New England Textile Foundation, 68 Scholarships 

South Main Street, Providence, Rhode 

Island 

Scholarship Board of the National As- National Honor Society Scholarships 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 

pals, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 

ton 6, D. C. 

Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Science Talent Search 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Westinghouse Educational Foundation, Scholarships 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 

burgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Miscellaneous Contests 
American Association of Teachers of French Examination 
French, Southwestern, Memphis 12, 
Tennessee. 


Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michi- Industrial Arts Awards 
gan 

National Association for Promotion of Latin Examination 
Study of Latin, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


National Red Cherry Institute, 322 South Baking Contest 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Quiz Kids Scholarship Committee, 8 Best Teacher Selection 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Llinois 


Teaching Aids Exchange, Inc., Modesto, Commercial! Examination 
California 


Scholastic Magazine, Inc., 351 Fourth Art, Literature, and Music 
Avenue, New York 3, New York 


ACTIVITIES AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Activities have a deep significance in the public relations of the 
schools. The public sees the school more in the light of these activ- 
ities and makes its judgments more on the basis of them than it ever 
does upon the scholastic pursuits, no matter how anyone in the profes- 
sion bases his opinions on the relative importance of each. School ac- 
tivities which receive so much public attention should be controlled 
and supervised to bring out the facts of their value and to put the school 
in favorable public light. Any secondary school having well-regulated 
and successful activities, that are not over-emphasized to the detriment 
of the actual scholastic pursuits, will find the support of the community 
rated on the majority side._'‘Student Activities that Count’’ by William 
R. Boone. THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, February, 1948, p. 117. 





CHAPTER XVII 


The Commencement Program 


WALTER E. HESS 


|= Commencement season is the goal toward which every secondary- 
school pupil works. To him it is the climax of his school experience. 
It is either the termination of his formal education or it is a transi- 
tion to study in a college or university and to a world of new experi- 
ences. It is a period in his life that should enthuse him and be a happy 
and enjoyable experience not only because of the fact that during 
these final weeks he will participate in many pleasant activities but 
also more particularly because he can experience a sense of having 
achieved—the act of graduation from high school. To those ‘‘on the 
way’ it is also an inspiration which spurs them on with an increased 
desire to achieve the same goal. 

To make this undertaking a success, careful and long-time planning 
is essential. Some schools begin to plan for their spring commence- 
ment in the early fall or even in August. While the beginning of the 
planning for these events varies greatly among schools, practically all 
begin to lay plans in or before March when commencements are held in 
May or June. 

The commencement activities vary among schools. Some schools 
have quite an extensive activity program while others have only one or 
two events during this period. A number of schools have such events as: 
the class outing, the Senior Prom, the Senior Class Night, the Alumni 
Day, the Senior Trip, Baccalaureate, the Awards Program, and Com- 
mencement; while other schools have only the Baccalaureate and Com- 
mencement. Practically all junior high schools, however, do not em- 
phasize the graduation idea; rather, they stress the promotion idea and, 
therefore, instead of speaking of the Commencement Program, they 
speak of the Promotion Program or Exercises. In some schools, the 
idea of ‘‘moving up’’ is emphasized and their programs are often titled, 
"‘Moving-Up Exercises.’’ In most junior high schools, this program is 
held during the regular school day rather than at night as is almost 
always the case of the program for twelfth-grade graduation. 

When there are a number of high schools in a city, some of these 
cities hold a combined commencement. By this plan, all graduates of 


Walter E. Hess is Managing Editor of the publications of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-Schoo! Principals. 
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all high schools in the city meet together and have a combined pro- 
gram. With this procedure, committees responsible for the planning and 
execution of the program are composed of pupils and teachers repre- 


senting each school. 


l. What is the trend in Commencement activities? 

There has been a definite trend in reducing the number of different 
activities that are held during the final weeks of the senior’s high- 
school life. Probably the chief reason given for this movement is that 
every effort is being made to reduce the direct and indirect expenses 
of graduation. In a study made by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals several years ago more than sixty-five different types 
of activities were reported as being held during the final weeks of the 
senior year. While no one school reported this many activities, yet 
there was a large number of schools that reported anywhere from eight 
to sixteen activities in a single school. The most frequent number of 
activities in a school was reported as seven. While many of these ac- 
tivities actually cost little; however, if the total cost, both direct and 
indirect, could be computed, one would find that it would amount to 
quite a sum of money. In this study as reported in the 1950 Commence- 
ment Manual, it was shown that this total ran as high as $182 per stu- 
dent; and this figure does not include the many extra expenses incident 
to participation in these activities; as for example, clothes, jewelry, 
flowers, hairdressing, etc. Many parents have complained that it is 
not only expensive to send a boy or girl to high school but also that 
graduation costs in many instances have become excessively high. It 
is true that many costs incident to the commencement season are vol- 
untary, yet it is equally true that the social situation practically compels 
a student to participate in most if not all functions. A boy or girl does 
not need to attend the junior prom, yet most students do attend because 
it is the thing that is being done. Again if there are three, four, five, 
or more social functions or parties sanctioned by the school or stu- 
dents, if some girls must have a different new dress, etc., for each oc- 
casion, then most of the other persons feel that they must do the same. 
It is because of these and many, many other factors that some princi- 
pals feel that they must become almost undemocratic and insist upon a 
very simple honoring of the graduates with practically nothing more 
than a commencement program approaching the simple assembly type 
where the graduation exercises consist of a one-hour assembly at 11 
A.M. on the last day of school. 

2. What are some of the trends in the Commencement Program? 

Many schools are discontinuing the valedictorian and salutatorian 

and substituting in their stead students who have the ability to speak 
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as well as to secure high scholarship grades. Likewise, many schools 
are discontinuing the practice of having an address given by an adult 
speaker and are presenting a program which entails the participation of 
a large number of the graduating students. Cther trends are: developing 
the program around a central theme; replacing the traditional formal 
program with the vitalized type; eliminating midyear promotion and 
thereby dispensing with the midyear commencement; increasing student 
participation in the planning of the program; and developing a type of 
program which will familiarize the people of the community with the 
work of the school. 


3. What is the best type of program? 

This is a question that cannot be answered with any degree of 
finality. Opinion and practice are divided as to the merits of the tra- 
ditional formal presentation ceremony and the vitalized program growing 
naturally out of the work of the school. Certainly determining the type 
of program to be presented should be the first step in the planning of 
the program. Is it to be a play, a pageant, a tableaux, a panel discus- 
sion, a round-table discussion, a symposium, a motion picture, a film- 
slide, a musical, a choral speaking type, a demonstration, or what? In 
determining this, many factors must be considered. A school with a 
good music department will undoubtedly be in a better position to pro- 
duce a concert or a pageant or tableaux involving considerable music. 
Time for rehearsal and the abilities of the participants are factors. The 
taste and custom of the community must be considered. Cther factors 
to be considered are: Will the program be an outgrowth of school work? 
Who are the participants in the program? Are they a selected few or 
all of the seniors; are they all of the juniors and seniors, or are they 
from the entire school rather than from a certain class or classes? 
What facilities in terms of auditorium stage, scenery, lights, and so 
torth, are available? How much is to be spent on producing the program? 

Thus, it can be seen that the program can and should be varied 
from year to year. When the resources of the school and the community 
are properly assessed, it will be found that different types can be 
presented if carefully planned and wisely directed. Occasionally every 
community has the opportunity to build a commencement program around 
significant anniversaries or events, Likewise, national anniversaries, 
events, and emergencies frequently lend themselves readily to com- 
mencement themes. For example, the commencement period presents 
an excellent opportunity for informing the public of the necessity for 
good schools. The success of our democratic government is dependent 
upon a well-educated citizenry; the degree to which our citizens are 
well-educated depends upon how good our schools are; and a good 
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school is dependent upon how well qualified its teachers are. Here is 
an excellent opportunity for the school to inform the community not 
only of the need for a good school but also of the serious shortage of 
well-trained teachers and the need to encourage capable students to 
consider teaching as a career, The teaching profession is faced with 
a serious situation, There is a shortage of teachers in many aréas— 
particularly in the elementary field and in certain subject fields in the 
secondary school. As a result, emergency certificates have to be 
issued, classes have to be too large, and, in some sections of the 
country, some subjects in the high school cannot be offered—even some 
schools have not opened. All these facts can be woven into an inter- 
esting and enlightening commencement program. 


4. Who is responsible for planning the program? 

While there are instances in which the principal and several teach- 
ers are responsible for the planning of the commencement program 
without the helpful assistance of the pupils; an overwhelming major- 
ity of schools give this responsibility to a representative committee. 
This committee is made up of faculty, administration, and students. 
Sometimes the student council, or the National Honor Society, is the 
planning agent; in other instances, a particular class or several classes 
have this responsibility; as for example, the problems of democracy 
class, the English class, a senior core class, the creative writing 
class, the public speaking class, or the senior social studies class. 
Again, the committee may be composed of all class representatives, 
all class presidents, all senior home-room presidents, all class ad- 
visers, a representative from each school organization of which ten or 
more seniors are members, and the principal or vice-principal. 

Adult persons often found on this committee include the superinten- 
dent, the principal, the vice-principal, heads of departments, school 
board members, the administrative assistant, the director of activities, 
the librarian, the senior class advisers, and teachers from departments 
in the school, such as English, music, art, social studies, health and 
physical education, and vocational. In most instances the personne! 
of the committee is determined largely by the type of program that is 
to be presented. Even people from the community have been placed 
on the committee. 


5. What committees are necessary? 

The number of committees a particular school will have naturally 
depends upon the size of the graduating class and the type of progran 
presented, Certainly there should be an overall planning committee. 
Under this might be any number of sub-committees, depending upon how 
minutely the general committee wishes to delegate the work and how 
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strongly its members favor wide participation. Following is a list of 
sub-committees; however, there is probably no one school which has 
all of these sub-committees: Script, Printing and Advertising, Decorat- 
ing, Usher, Stage, Coaching, Music, March, Cap and Gown, Ticket, 
Entertainment, and Publicity. In some schools, each member of the 
general or planning committee is chairman of a sub-committee. 


6. How is the program develc ped? 

After the planning committee has determined the specific type of 
program to be presented, then the actual work of preparing it begins. 
Procedure here, of course, varies according to the type of program to 
be prepared. If the program is of the oration type, very often the English 
teachers are largely responsible for the selections of the orators and of 
the orations as well as for the rehearsals. When the pageant type is 
presented, then a large number of departments are generally called 
upon for assistance. For example, one school using this type has the 
seniors write the scripts as a unit in their senior English class—this 
unit immediately followed a unit on oral and written expression, Since 
the program included considerable music, the school band and the glee 
clubs were assigned parts. A large choric-speaking group also had 
parts to prepare. Stagecraft was handled by the industrial arts and the 
art departments. Much of this work, including the rehearsals, was 
definitely planned as a part of the students’ regular class work, thus 
necessitating a minimum of time outside of the regular school day. 


7. What are some of the guiding steps in planning the program? 

Early Planning—Early planning produces more effective results 
and does so with relatively less work. Three or four months is none 
too much time to allow. 

Definite Objectives—The objectives for the program should be 
outlined carefully. These should be developed in light of the needs 
and conditions of the individual school, around which the program is to 
be built. The primary objective of the program is to honor the gradu- 
ates. But it also provides one of the best opportunities of the entire 
school year for an effective presentation of the school and some phase 
of its work to the community. 

Preparation—Inasmuch as the vitalized program requires long-time 
preparation, many schools correlate the necessary work involved with 
regular classroon. activities. Preparation for student addresses can 
be carried on in public speaking classes; pageants can be prepared as 
a part of the work of the dramatics department; and, if local historical 
facts are needed, the history department can assist. This motivates 
classroom work and at the same time assures adequate preparation for 


the graduation season. 
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Student Participation—The members of the class plan and partici- 
pate in the newer type of graduation programs. The most desirable 
practice is to have as many students as possible take part. In many 
schools, the students bear the major responsibility for the progran 
from the first planning to the final production, 

Variety in Programs—The type of program may vary from year to 
year between the following types, among others; (1) the student speaker 
type; (2) the demonstration and exhibit type; (3) the pageant and dra- 
matic type; (4) the survey and interpretation type; (5) combinations of 
these types, in some few cases including outside speakers, 

Attractiveness—Originality and attractiveness should be evident. 
The public probably judges the school as much by the graduation pro- 
gram as by any other event of the year because many people see the 


school in operation only on this occasion, 


8. How long should the commencement program be? 

The general trend is to make this progran. short; in fact, most 
schools strive to give the entire program in one hour. However, where 
pageants are presented, these often consume as much as two and one- 
half hours. Most principals thinking of parents’ reactions have con- 
cluded that an effective program can be presented in approximately 
an hour, 

9. Is the processional and the recessional a part of the program? 

Marching to and from the stage is still a part of the program in a 
large proportion of the schools. The need for careful planning becomes 


extremely important as the size of the school increases. In fact, the 
problem has become so serious to some of the larger schools that they 


have dispensed with the practice. 


10. How general is the practice of selecting a valedictorian and a 
salutatorian? 

The general trend for recognizing outstanding achievement of stu- 
dents is away from the selection of a valedictorian and a salutatorian 
at graduation time. However, this is difficult to achieve in many com- 
munities because of the tradition of having these students designated 
as the top students of their class. The larger schools and especially 
those which send a large number of students to college have developed 
a special honors assembly just previous to graduation. Here all stu- 
dents who have achieved honors are given public recognition for their 
achievement, Thus the commencement program will be greatly shortened. 

Dr. George E. Carrothers of the University of Michigan states: 
“Frictions are often engendered by the lack of uniformity in bases 
used for selecting the valedictorian and salutatorian. Some schools 
make use of academic records and those only. Despite the fact that 
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the salutatorian and valedictorian are supposed to be the ones who 
have done that quality of work which gives promise of the largest achieve- 
ment later, the use of the academic record alone leaves out many char- 
acteristics and qualities which seemingly are good predictors of suc- 
ess. Some schocls use both academic and nonacademic records; 
others make awards on the basis of class work only. Other schools 
include music, art, physical education, extracurricular activities, and 
many other items which are now known to play a large part in the suc- 
cess and personal enjoyment of the individual in later life. There 
seems to be no consistent policy followed by schools. 

‘*The administrative procedure used in choosing these special pu- 
pils for awards run all the way from the ultra democratic to the supremely 
dictatorial. In a few schools, teachers and pupils working together de- 
velop the procedure to be followed. In other schools, only teachers 
plan the ways and means for naming these two persons. In still other 
instances,the administrator determines the basis on which the valedic- 
torian and salutatorian are to be chosen. Also, now and then, we come 
across an administrator who merely names someone to be the valedic- 


torian and the salutatorian without resorting to all the trouble of count ing 
up grades and grade points.’’ He further states: ‘‘There is probably 
not much harm done to immature boys and girls in the larger schools 
by naming a valedictorian and a salutatorian. In the small school, it is 


different. The harm done there is frequently widespread and serious 
even though for the most part kept under cover, For those schools 
which feel called on to continue naming persons to these two special- 
ized positions, the following steps might well receive careful con- 


deration: 


"*i. The school administrator and teachers should discuss the 
procedures thoroughly and should determine on a school policy for the 
selecting of the valedictorian and the salutatorian, if these two must 
be named, This policy should be published each year and made avail- 
able for all pupils and parents. 

**2, The basis of choice should be quite broad. The academic rec- 
ord is not sufficient. Presumably the valedictorian is the one who 
gives promise of the greatest success; since many other qualities 
enter into success and happiness in later life than mere learning ability, 
other qualities ought to receive consideration. 

**3. The school successes to be considered should include all 
class work, the extracurricular activities carried, and citizenship. 
It is suggested that class work and scholarship count for only fifty 
per cent of the total points earned toward the highest award; that twenty- 
five per cent be given for successful and judicious participation in 
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extra Class activities since these are often of great value in later life, 
and that twenty-five per cent of the total award points be given for 
citizenship, Society is much more in need right now of good citizens 
than it is of additional scholars of the highly learned variety. 

“Instead of naming two pupils valedictorian and salutatorian, 
there is a marked trend today toward the selection of several seniors 
who have done especially good work. The selections in sone schools 
are made on the basis of class work only. In other schools, account is 
taken of participation in extracurricular activities. In still other 
schools all three phases of education are given consideration, viz., 
class work, extracurricular activities, and citizenship. In those schools 
which are run on a democratic basis, pupils are usually asked to 
participate in selecting honor students, particularly in the evaluation 
of citizenship.”’ 


11. How are diplomas awarded? 

There is a growing tendency to award the diplomas to the class as 
a group. Following the program, the students go to their home rooms 
where the home-room teacher presents them individually. In other in- 
stances, they are awarded individually on the stage but not until the 
program is ended, 


12. How common is the Baccalaureate Service? 

The Baccalaureate is one of the oldest parts of the commencement 
period. As schools have increased in size, there are instances of 
where this practice has been discontinued. Surveys reveal, however, 
that probably more than seventy-five per cent of the schools have a 
Baccalaureate service. Most often this is held in a local church, with 
the pastor of that church speaking to the graduates. Each year a dif- 
ferent church is selected. 

Some deviation to this is found in some places where the graduat- 
ing class members do not attend en masse at one church, The co- 
operation of the pastors of the city is enlisted and, on the last Sunday 
before school closes,each church honors its members of the graduating 
class with an appropriate sermon, The seniors are urged to attend their 
respective churches, Thus each senior may attend Baccalaureate serv- 
ices at his own church. Where there are several high schools in a 
large city, all schools co-operate in enlisting pastors to do this, Like- 
wise, some schools in a city unite in a community-wide Baccalaureate 
service which is held in a ‘‘bowl’’ or ina large auditorium of the city. 


13. How extensively are caps and gowns used? 
Several years ago the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals made a questionnaire study of commencement practices. 
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Of more than 3,500 schools answering questions about caps and 
gowns,’ 3,026 reported that they used caps and gowns. From this re- 
sponse, it is reasonable to conclude that at least 85 per cent of the 
nation’s high schools use caps and gowns. Some of the other findings 
revealed by this study were: 

1, About 83 per cent of the schools using the caps and gowns rent 
them, while the other schools own them outright. 

2. About 85 per cent of the schools using caps and gowns charge 
the student a rental fee for the use of the cap and gown. 

3. The fee charged a student ranges from 25 cents to $5.00, with 
the most frequently mentioned charge being $1.50. 

4. Only a few schools charge a higher rental fee to girls than to 
boys. 

5. About three times as many schools use one color as those us- 
ing two colors; i.e. one color for boys and a different one for girls. 

6. Fifteen different colors were reported in use as single colors, 
with gray a high first and blue a high second, Black, maroon, and white 
followed in order of preference as low third, fourth, and fifth. All 
other reported colors were listed by only a very few schools. 

7. White and blue, and white and maroon were combinations listed 
as used most by those schools using two colors. More than half the 


schools reporting the use of two colors use white and blue. 

8. The most frequent reasons given for using caps and gowns was 
that it reduces extra expenses for clothing and provides more uniform- 
ity in dress. The most frequent reasons given against their use were 
it ‘taped’’ colleges and it is an unnecessary expense. 


* See The 1947 Commencement Manual, pages 20-28, published by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. Out of print. 


THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Edward Rynearson, one of the first members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals (at 
that time principal of the Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania) and founder of the National Honor Society, stated at the first 
convention of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals: 
‘The school activities if wisely planned, will assist in developing self- 
confidence and poise in the individual pupil, will assist in training 
future citizens in leadership and in the many ideals and graces of true 
men and women, and, above all, will assist in making the spirit of democ- 
racy, ‘all for each and each for all,’ to pervade the entire high school.... 
They [activities] must not be dominated by the teachers, but should af- 
fore opportunities for pupil co-operation. Leaders are not developed and 
trained through lectures any more than swimmers are made through cor- 
respondence courses.... In order to encourage our pupils to take part in 
so called outside activities, all except athletics are conducted during 
school hours.... To do this work after school hours entails an unneces- 
sary hardship on the few teachers who act as guardians.”’ 




















CHAPTER XVIII 


Extracurricular Activity Funds 


JOHN M. TRYTTEN 
WALTER E. HESS 


\ \ ITH the continued expansion of the secondary-school enroll- 


ment during the past twenty or more years and the even greater expan- 
sion of the activity program within the school, the problem has arisen 
not only as to how to finance all these various activities but also how 
properly to account for the funds involved. In far too many schools, 
no definite system has been developed to assure proper accounting of 
the money. Elbert K. Fretwell in his book, FExtra-Curricular Activi- 
ties in Secondary Schools*, sums up this entire situation when he 
writes, ‘‘The school that provides a favorable situation for loose 
practice in handling money is little short of criminal. The crime is 
not so much that some pupils, teachers, or board members have any 
easy chance to be dishonest. It israther, that, as aresult of the school’s 
muddling along, pupils come to think that public business should be 
handled that way.’’ Certainly it is imperative upon the school as a 
teaching agent to see that its pupils develop proper attitudes con- 
cerning the use of these funds. 


A LABORATORY 


The extracurricular, the co-curricular, or the extraclass program, 
whichever we may choose to call it, of the secondary school provides 
a laboratory where pupils learn to carry on activities with a minimum 
of faculty direction. Such a laboratory is an essential part of the 
school if education is to be more than merely learning about things, 
if it is to be actual experiences on the part of the pupils. They are 
there free to formulate their own purposes, the only limitation upon 
each being his ability to make his purpose seem worth-while to the 
rest of the group. They are there free to carry these purposes out, 
learning from successful experience and stimulated by it; learning 
from failure, too, lessons in better planning, techniques of execution, 


John M. Trytten is Principal of the University High School of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and Walter E. Hess is Managing Editor of the publications of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


*Fretwell, Elbert K., Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1931. P, 446, 
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or perhaps learning something of their own limitations and areas 
»f ineffectiveness. 

In such a laboratory, they learn lessons in co-operation which, 
unfortunately in too many cases, are not consistent with conventional 
class-room procedures. In the classroom, individual performance is 
marked; it places the pupil in direct individual competition with the 
other members of the class. Success consists in giving evidence of 
individual cleverness, of doing something better than others in the 
group can do it, something unique or spectacular—certainly not in sub- 
merging himself in the furtherance of a group project. In such a labo- 
ratory, pupils learn to appraise realistically in terms of satisfaction 
from a job well done—satisfaction from having proven adequate to a 
testing situation, satisfaction from the approval evident in the behavior 
of his fellows. 

Such activities are increasingly important to the school as it be- 
comes more difficult for the home or other out-of-school activities to 
provide such experiences. In a former generation it was almost inevi- 
table that the boy or girl had tasks to do outside of school which pro- 
vided very definite purpose and opportunities for self-direction. These 
responsibilities also furnished opportunities for the exploration and 
velopment of special abilities which the pupil might have. 

The school activity program has grown up with no planning of its 
financial problems. The only concession made to the extracurricular 
program was permission to use the school plant and facilities. Pupils 
were completely responsible for carrying out such projects as they 
might undertake and were expected to raise any funds that might be 
necessary in connection therewith. Faculty members were assigned 
to various activities, but received no extra compensation or recogni- 
tion of the extracurricular duties as a part of their teaching load. 

As the extracurricular program has developed in our public schools, 
certain important principles have emerged. It is generally accepted 
that the program has an educational function which justifies it as a 
part of the regular organization of the school; that this function is 
to teach boys and girls to become self-directive, to develop special 
abilities in them, and to afford them an opportunity to learn to func- 
tion in a democracy. Since the purpose of the extracurricular program 
is educational experience, it follows that all pupils should have an 
opportunity to participate. Lest some people be excluded from partici- 
pation whose most profitable experience in the secondary school might 
be in extracurricular activities, scholarship is not made a condition of 
membership. There is no intention upon the part of the present-day 
school administrator to use the more attractive extracurricular experi- 
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ence as a club over the boy or girl to enforce attention to the curricu- 
lar program. There is also concern on the part of the administrator 
lest the ability to contribute financially become a condition of member- 
ship, thus creating a group selected on the basis of the economic cir- 
cumstances of the family. 

Because of the few opportunities in the secondary school for pu- 
pils to learn business management, a laboratory in this area is espe- 
cially valuable. Pupils can be taught about money and its manage- 
ment. It is possible to teach them how to record operations, and the 
importance of analyzing operation records. These things, however, 
take on very little meaning until the youth has had enough experience 
in handling transactions to appreciate the situations that are likely to 
arise. Learning how to make a budget becomes a real experience when 
one is planning expenditures of real money out of actual income that 
must be planned and arranged for. Training in judgment in money val- 
ues becomes effective when the problem of making limited funds cover 
as many needs as they can be made to cover is met and solved. Rec- 
ord keeping takes on meaning when records are made of actual trans- 
actions in which the group is interested, when it is made evident that 
the record must be clear and understandable to other people who have 
an interest in the transactions recorded and who have a right to seek 
access to the books. Record keeping takes on a new meaning when 
differences represent actual money that must be accounted for at the 
expense of hours and hours of concentrated and worried labor instead 
of the concession of a point or two in the mark on the bookkeeping 
exercise. To all members of the school, including both sponsors and 
members of pupil organizations, the management of finances furnishes 
an opportunity for appreciation of the best methods of handling money. 


NEED FOR A GOOD FINANCING AND ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


The school needs as good an accounting system for this extracur- 
ricular fund as it does for the school funds administered by the board 
of education, for the protection of all concerned. Adequate records 
will protect the pupil organizations against misuse of its funds. The 
officials of pupil organizations will be protected against embarrassing 
situations that may be due to ignorance, carelessness, unfriendly sus- 
picion, or to temptation at a vulnerable moment. And the school ad- 
ministration is protected from impossible supervision of the many de- 
tails connected with the handling of a large number of small funds. 

Smith, Standley, and Hughes? succinctly summarize the practices 
in the financing of extraclass activities that have been found success- 


2Smith, M. M.; Standley, L. L.; and Hughes, C. L. Junior High School Educa- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1942. Pp, 263-264. 
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ful by schools. These are quoted below together with a general com- 
ment by the authors. 


In schools where extraclass activities are partially or wholly self- 
supporting, desirable practices in the financing of extraclass activities indi- 
that: 

1, All receipts should go into the general student fund. 

2. Funds should be expended for worth-while purposes as they are 
acquired, 

3. Accounting should be simple but exact. 

4. Elaborate and expensive school projects should not be undertaken. 

5. There should be no special campaigns to raise funds. 

G. Student-body cards should be offered, but there should be no pressure 
placed upon pupils to purchase them. 

7. Student-body cards should entitle the holders to reductions in the 
subscription price of the annual, in the admission to dances and 
other school programs. 

8. Pupils who are unable to purchase student-body cards and those who 
are unable to participate in school affairs because of admission 
charges, fees, or subscription rates should be provided with work op- 
portunities that are adequate to pay for these extra-class activities. 

9. No funds should be derived from advertising. 

0. There should be no exploitation of pupils or of the community. 

It is the policy of many schools to add funds raised by various activities 
to the general student-body fund from which they are allocated to the different 
activities on a fair and judicious basis. It is, of course, important that all 
student-body funds should be handled in a businesslike manner. Some bonded 
employee of the school should be responsible for these funds and should keep 
accurate records of all financial transactions. Many schools find that it is 
advantageous to have this work done by the school secretary; other schools 
assign the work to some faculty member. All money received should be banked 
promptly, and expenditures should be made by check, countersigned by the 
principal. Student-body accounts should be audited regularly by a capable 
and responsible person, preferably the official auditor of the school system. 
Where students assist in handling the school fund, thorough checking of all 
accounts and transactions is imperative. Such checks teach pupils the im- 
portance of their responsibility in financial procedures and minimize the 
temptations placed before them. 

Extraclass activities’ should be financed in a judicious and businesslike 
manner. The problem of financing extraclass activities has evoked varied pro- 
cedures in different communities. Although in many communities they are re- 
garded as an integral part of the total program; they are scheduled on school 
time, and are sponsored by the faculty as a part of their teaching load, few 
communities finance their extraclass activities entirely from school funds, 
as other activities are financed. To be sure, the practice of scheduling these 
activities as a part of the total program, of assigning teacher sponsors, of pro- 
viding room space, equipment, and certain materials not only implies a recogni- 
tion of the essential educational values of extraclass activities but also pro- 
vides the basic financial support for their operation. Over and above these 
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factors, in most schools the activities program must be largely self-supporting. 
This support comes from various sources, such as contributions, paid adver- 
tising, fees from pupils, and admission charges to programs provided by the 
activities. Regardless of the method of acquiring financial support, however, 
funds should be allotted to the various activities on a fair and judicious basis 
in accordance with needs, and all funds should be handled by means of sound, 


businesslike procedures. 


A committee of high-school principals in Kansas made a study and 
gave recommendations* to the State Board of Education. The Com- 
mittee made seven recommendations as standards for activity-fund ac- 
counting. They are: 


Standard I—Each person responsible for the final receipt of money and for 
issuing and signing general receipts and checks should be bonded with a surety 
bond in an amount equal to the largest anticipated amount of money on hand 
at any time during the year. 

Standard II—All receipts should be issued from duplicate or triplicate 
receipt books with both original and carbon-copy receipts serially numbered 
and accounted for. 

Standard IIl—Alil disbursements should be by bank check with supporting 
voucher. In the signing of voucher and check, at least two signatures, those 
of the high-school principal or superintendent and the sponsor of the individual 
activity account, should be required. 

Standard 1V—A simple columnar book, bound or loose-leaf, is recommended 
for keeping the accounts. In this the general summary of the fund, the distri- 
bution of assets in bank and other places, and the individual activity accounts 
may be shown in adjoining columns in such manner as to present easily page- 
by-page balances. 

Standard V—\t is recommended that summary statements of all accounts 
be prepared as of the close of each calendar month, or other similar period, in- 
cluding bank reconciliation, and that copies of such statements be placed on 
file in the high-school principal’s or superintendent’s office and the board of 
education or school-district office. 

Standard VI—All activity accounts should be audited at regular periods of 
one or two years, preferably by a licensed municipal accountant under the di- 
rection of the board of education or school-district board. It is preferable that 
this audit be annual. One copy of the auditor’s report should be placed on 
file, with the account book, in the high-school principal’s or superintendent’s 
office, and one filed with the clerk of the board of education or secretary of 
the school board. Upon any change in the managing personnel, the responsi- 
bility of the assuming official or sponsor be determined by an audit of the 
books or by an agreed statement of assets and liabilities of the fund or account. 

Standard Vil—It is further suggested that the best accounting procedure 
and educative practice implies operation of each separate account under 
a planned budget, as largely as possible with the co-operation of the stu- 


dents of the school. 


“Cleland, G. L. ‘‘A Centralized System of Accounting for Student Activity 
Funds.”’ The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington 6, D. C. Vol. 28, No. 119, Jan. 1944, pp. 29-46. 
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NEED FOR KEEPING PUPIL EXPENSES TO A MINIMUM 


Anderson, Grim, and Gruhn discuss the matter of expense for 
student activities in their book Principles and Practices of Secondary 
Education, They point out ways which schools have devised in order 
that these activities might be provided to pupils at a minimum cost. 
They state: * 


In quite a few secondary schools, the various pupil activities are being 
ffered at little or no direct cost to the pupil. Until that is done, pupil activi- 
ties cannot be considered a well-integrated part of the total instructiona! pro- 
gram because some pupils will not be able to participate in them. The tend- 
ency is for schools to provide equipment and to reduce incidental costs, but to 
have pupils pay for some of the materials they use. Several different prac- 
tices are being employed to accomplish this purpose, among them the following: 
l, The board of education provides for much of the expense of the vari- 
ous activities by an appropriation in the school budget. 

. School authorities and faculty sponsors carefully plan to keep down 
the cost of the various activities by establishing policies limiting the 
amount that may be spent for pins, dues, social functions, and other 
items. In some schools, club pins and dues are not permitted, and the 
amount spent on parties is limited. 

. In many schools, activity tickets are sold at a reasonable cost early 
in the school year. These admit pupils to athletic events, concerts, 
plays, and other performances and entitle them to the various school 
publications. The activity ticket permits better budgeting by the pupil 
in his personal finances and enables many pupils to attend more ac- 
tivities by reducing the unit cost. 


They further state: 


If extraclass activities® provide significant learning experiences for pu- 
pils, there is no more justification for imposing costs on the participants than 
in the mathematics or English classes. The cost of equipment for football, 
instruments for the band or orchestra, supplies for clubs, and other similar 
items should be assumed by the school much like the expense of purchasing 
textbooks. Furthermore, the cost of such items as dues for club membership, 

lub pins, school parties, attendance at athletic contests, subscription to the 
mazagine and newspaper, and the school yearbook, should be kept at a nominal 
sum so that pupils will not be prevented from participation for this reason, 
The fact that pupils vote such expenses does not justify them, because the 
pupils who find them prohibitive are not likely to express themselves on the 
subject. There should be an established policy in the school to keep the cost 
to pupils of extraclass activities to an absolute minimum, 


**School policies have been changed in many communities. Many 
of the costs of extraclass activities may be assumed by the school 
as legitimate school expense. In other cases the costs may be re- 


SAnderson, V. E., Grim, P. R., and Gruhn, W. T. Principles and Practices of 
Secondary Education. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1951. P. 228. 
*idem. P. 217. 
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duced without restricting the value of the activity.’’’ If these ex- 
periences are of value in the curriculum, then every effort should be 
made to have these experiences available to pupils at the least cost 
possible. Eventually we will no doubt see the time when paying for 
the cost by school boards will be the rule rather than the exception. 


COMMON QUESTIONS 


The regulation of the finances of pupil activities is a problem 
whose complexity depends upon the extent to which the pupil organi- 
zations exist for educational purposes. Appraisal of such a program 
presents the same problem as does appraisal of the functioning of the 
school system itself. If smoothness of operation is the criterion by 
which the school program is to be appraised, it is possible to plan a 
smoothly running scheme. The smoothness of operation upon which a 
school may pride itself can be obtained by wise and far-sighted policy 
making by the administration, resourcefulness and thoroughness in 
planning on the part of the faculty, efficient and responsible execution 
of the plans by selected individuals, and constant, frank, systematic 
appraisal of the functioning of the program by the administration and 
faculty. It would be possible, if this same efficiency is desired to 
incorporate the accounting for the funds of pupil activities into the 
accounting system of the board of education, with policies to be de- 
termined by the financial officials of the school, funds allocated to 
the different organizations by the administration, and the wise use of 
funds insured by requiring approval of all expenditures by a carefully 
chosen agent in whom the school authorities have confidence. 

Since the purpose of the activity program is to provide pupils with 
experience in managing their own interests—to make policies, to plan, 
to make mistakes, to learn to make better plans, to avoid repeating 
mistakes—a smoothly operating system may be a suspicious omen, an 
indication that the business of the activities is being managed for 
pupils instead of by them. The school administrator in setting up an 
extracurricular program will be concerned, therefore, with questions 


such as follow: 


1, Who should formulate policies regarding the regulation of finances 
of extracurricular activities? 

The final responsibility for determining policies with reference to 

the program rests with the secondary-school principal. He will, how- 

ever, place the student activity fund under the general control of a 


"Vitalizing Secondary Education. A report of the First Commission on Life Ad 
justment Education for Youth. Washington 25, D. C.: Government Printing Office 
1951. 112 pp. 30¢. Pp. 69-70, 
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finance committee. This committee should be a standing committee of 
the student council. Membership on the committee should be by appoint- 
ment, and should include a representative from each of the main or- 
ganizations of the school as well as a representative from the faculty. 
The council treasurer must be a member of the committee ex o//icio, 
and in similar fashion, the school accountant, a faculty member, should 
be adviser to the committee. The finance committee should formulate 
policies and make decisions with reference to the activity fund, sub- 
ject to the veto of the secondary-school principal. The power to enter 
into contracts and to obligate the school should be reserved to the 


principal or to the superintendent. 


Should pupils assist in the administration of finances? 

A study of surveys that have been made concerning student ac- 
tivities reveals that pupils in quite a number of secondary schools 
participate in the administration of finances for activities. The most 
common procedure in which pupils participate is to have the bookkeeping 
class or other business classes of the school share in this accounting 
work. Here the pupils do the accounting under the supervision of the 
business education teacher. Some schools have established a school 
bank which is operated by pupils enrolled in the business education 
curriculum. All monies collected by the various student organizations 
are deposited in the school bank and, likewise, all purchases made are 
paid by the school bank. Pupils perform all the operations; they re- 
ceive all monies, check the cash, bank the funds, keep records, serve 
as tellers, and do all other services characteristic of the functions 


of a regular bank. 


3. What are the functions of the finance committee? 

The finance committee is an advisory committee on financial 
policy. Its deliberations are reported to the student council for ac- 
tion. It is a clearinghouse for all financial matters. It receives the 
budgets of the pupil organizations and recommends the distribution of 
these funds to the council in such a way as best fits the budget. Such 
a committee is absolutely necessary in a school where receipts go 
into a common fund for the general good. The committee is also re- 
sponsible for an annual audit of the financial statement. It may also 
provide a training course for treasurers of organizations which will 
teach fundamentals of record keeping. 

In case of deficit on the part of any organization, the finance 
committee should decide whether the overdraft is to be allowed and 
should also decide from what account funds are to be transferred to 
cover the deficit. At the close of the year, the finance committee 
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decides whether a particular organization may carry over to the new 
year unused portions of its allotment, or whether to return them to the 


general fund and rebudget them. 


4, Should each organization prepare a budget and submit it for approval 

For efficient business operation, a budget is essential. Chris A, 
De Young in his book, Introduction to American Public Education" 
states: 


Too often, extracurricular organizations ‘“‘go into the red’’ because of 
poor initial planning or finances. Each group ought to prepare a budget con- 
sisting of its proposed program of activities, estimated expenditures, and 
proposed receipts. Furthermore, a central committee should draw up one con- 
solidated budget for all the school activities. Aside from its function as a 
control, the budget has a definite education value if the students participate 


in planning and executing it. 


Cox and Langfitt in their book, High School Administration and 
Supervision,® state that: 


A plan is not difficult to work out, whereby activities with considerable 
expense and little income, such as the orchestra, share in the profits of 
every entertainment to which they contribute; in the same way the band fre 
quently shares in the athletic income. Expenditures are then made only with 
the approval of designated faculty sponsors and all surpluses are turned 
over to the student council for general school purposes. 

A further elaboration of this plan calls for a minimum and maximum 
budget, planned and approved in advance. The student council, if there is 
certain income assured, then guarantees the group the amount of its minimum 
budget; the organization may spend the maximum if it can obtain the neces- 
sary funds, but funds in excess of the maximum budget must be turned over 
to the council. The expenditure of funds is then in the hands of the organi- 
zation treasurers, who may be allowed a petty cash fund of ten dollars, or so, 
which is replenished on the presentation of vouchers approved by the faculty 
sponsor. The school funds are, however, retained by a student-faculty com 
mittee, which pays by check all approved larger bills within the appropriation. 
A monthly statement is made, by the fund committee or ‘‘bank,”’ to each organ 
ization showing: the appropriation; the amount expended up to the first day of 
the preceding month; the amount expended during the month; and the balance 
on the first day of the new month, With increasing frequency, however, schools 


are merging all treasuries. 


This procedure can prove valuable to pupils as a learning ex- 
perience. In many secondary schools budgetary procedures are re- 
quired, The pupils prepare the budget for their organization and make 
decision concerning the raising and spending of funds. These budgets 
and decisions are submitted to the student council which acts upon 


"De Young, C. A., Introduction to American Public Education New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950. P, 487. 
*Cox, P. W. L., and Langfitt, R. E. High School Administration and Super- 


vision. New York: American Book Company. 1934. Pp. 500-501. 
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it or refers it to its finance committee for examination and recommenda- 
tion for approval to the council. The council then prepares a composite 
budget of all the student organizations in the school and supervises, 
through its central treasurer or its finance committee, the expendi- 
tures of the funds by the organizations included in the over-all budget. 
Such responsibility is an excellent preparation for democratic living. 

Robert R. Halley, financial adviser to the student council of 
{venal, California, High School, enumerates the following criteria*® 
for a good budget: 

1. A good student-body budget should have a balance to carry forward ap- 


proximately equal to the balance brought forward. 
2. The budget should be made from September to September, rather than 
september to June. 
3. Each budget should contain an emergency fund, to permit unantici- 
ated expenditures. 
4. A student-body budget outlines many of the student-body activities 
for the year. The work in developing a budget should come after the student 
suncil has established its goals for the year. 
5. If the income on the budget is dependent in part on the sale of tickets 
athletic events, the question of the price of tickets arises. 
6. The student-body budget should, of course, be created by the students, 
with advice and help from their financial adviser. 


Fretwell in his book, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary 


Schools,** makes the following claims for budgetary control: 


1, It requires all extracurricular activities to organize or reorganize on a 
uusiness basis and to follow definite well-understood business methods. 

2. It requires activities to live within their income. 

3. It tends to develop a better balanced extracurricular program. 

4. It tends to encourage worthy but nonrevenue-producing activities by 
providing for them. 

5. It conserves the time and energy of teachers and pupils by eliminating 
many drives, ‘‘entertainments’’ put on to raise money, and ‘‘pep’’ meetings. 

G. It prevents the raiding of the financial sources of the school by those 
popular activities that come early in the year. 


5. How much authority may be given to the finance committee? 


Some schools are reluctant to allow the. committee full control 
over the funds, feeling that for expenditures of unusually large amounts 
precautions should be taken by setting up limits beyond which the ap- 
proval of the principal or board of education is necessary. The more 
complete the authority of the committee, the more valuable the system 
will be for the pupils. It is probable that the committee representing 


“Halley, Robert R., “Criteria of a Good Student Body Budget,’’ The Clearing 
House, Sept., 1951, pp. 28-29. 

“Fretwell, Elbert K. Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1931. P. 469. 
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the best judgment of the student body is capable of passing judgment 
upon expenditures of such funds as pupil functions will have raised. 
The right to incur liabilities, however, should be withheld from the 
finance committee. Provision should be made for approval by the 
secondary-school principal or the board of education of any contract 
involving any organization of the school. 


6. How are funds for pupil organizations to be raised? 

Dues or assessments are the easiest methods of raising needed 
money. They have the merit that they tend to spread the financial 
burden evenly over the membership of the organization. They are 
likely to be burdensome upon some members, however, and may even 
be prohibitive. In a club existing for educational purposes, member- 
ship should not be closed to some pupils for lack of financial qualifi- 
cations. Furthermore, if assessments are not permissible, there will 
be a challenge to achieve the purposes by creative activity and re- 
sourcefulness. The lesson of how much fun it is to plan creatively to 
achieve purposes with the funds available may never be learned; the 
discovery of how much one can accomplish with judicious use of funds 
may never be made if it is possible to meet financial emergencies by 
asking for money contributions. 

Another method of raising funds is to permit pupils to engage in 
revenue producing projects. The right to undertake such a project 
needs to be controlled because ideas for making money occur to pu- 
pils in unpredictable ways, and with strong appeal. The projects they 
propose are likely to make demands upon the student body, the faculty, 
and the community that can become annoyingly burdensome. It is nec- 
essary to set up policies to control them as a precaution against im- 
practical ideas, extravagant dreams, or projects that may be disapproved 
for ethical reasons. 

There is much to be said for financing activities by grants from 
the board of education, or by an activity ticket purchased by pupils, 
thus providing a fund that can be allocated to the various activities 
on the basis of the educational values of each, and its possible con- 
tributions to the educational growth of pupils. If activities are financed 
entirely by subsidy, it becomes very easy to use the control of fi- 
nances as a club over an organization, or at least it exposes the ad- 
ministration to the charge that such control is being exercised. For- 
bidding such projects as tag days, candy sales, and other money 
raising projects does deprive pupils of opportunities for valuable man- 


agement experience. To keep disbursements within the limits of a 


budget is only a part of financial management. When needs arise whic! 


threaten to exceed the budget, it is possible to meet the situation 
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either by trimming expenditures to keep them within the budget, or by 
increasing the income and thereby expanding the budget. More realis- 
tic experience is possible with both courses open to pupils. 

It seems reasonable that a school may need to recognize all four 
methods. Because of the values inherent in its program, the number 
and characteristics of the pupils to whom it appeals and the money 
raising possibilities it has, one activity, say a dramatic club, may be 
permitted to support its program by income from its activities; another, 
lebating for example, should be subsidized by the board of education; 
while the greater number of activities may best be supported by a 
share in the proceeds from a school activities ticket, or a project such 


aS a magazine subscription campaign. 


Should there be a central treasury for all activities and a unified 


accounting system? 


Many schools have a central treasury into which all funds from all 
student organizations are paid and from which all disbursements are 
nade for these organizations. C. W. Ehnes*? makes the following 
observations as to why the school should have a central treasury 
and as to what duties a good central treasury should perform: 

Every high school that has a considerable number of activities should 
have a central treasury because: 

1, The principal of the school and many times the superintendent of 
schools and members of the school committee should know at any moment 
just what is happening concerning certain funds controlled by high-school 
wganizations, 

2. While most boys and girls in charge of separate activity treasuries 
would not think of misappropriating funds, there are few large high schools 
in which it has not happened. Laws regarding embezzlement of funds are 
much more severe than for theft. 

3. The service charges on small bank accounts make it too expensive to 
run a separate account for each activity. 

4, Standardizatior of procedures in financial matters is viewed favorably 
in the public’s eye. 

5. While teachers are invaluable as social guides for student groups, 
frequently as financial advisers they are absolute failures. 

A good central treasury should comply with the following: 

l. The treasurer should handle no money except possibly to secure from 
a bank the small amount that is necessary from time to time for a petty-cash 
fund. 

2. No large amounts of money should ever be accumulated and held at 
the school. 

3. There must be a good system of internal check, making it impossible 


for the treasurer to misappropriate funds without detection within a short time. 


%2Ehnes, C. W. “Central Treasury for All Activities,’’ The Clearing House, 
Sept. 1951, Pp. 30-34, 
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4. Withdrawals from savings accounts should require the signatures of 


the treasurer and one other authorized person, 


Ehnes further outlines the essential features of the central treasury 


system of the Brookline, Massachusetts, High School of which he is 


principal: 

1. The head of the business department is the specially qualified and 
bonded adult member of the school staff to act as general treasurer. 

2. A single activity bank account (checking) for all organizations of 
the school. 

3. Monthly statement of affairs issued and distributed to the assistant 
treasurers of all organizations, the superintendent of schools, the school 
board, and the headmaster, which shows receipts, disbursements, cash 
balance of all organizations, savings account balances, and money invested 
in government bonds. 

4. An annual report to the superintendent of schools and the school 
board from the athletic association showing a detailed analysis of expendi 
tures and receipts. 

5. A semiannual audit (February and June) of all the student treasurer's 
books by the senior bookkeeping teacher of the business department. 

G. A yearly ‘‘on-the-spot’’ audit by a certified public accountant au 
thorized by the school board. 

7. A suitable system of organization, accounting, and routine of admin 
istration to which all student activity treasurers are specially trained, and 
this in turn conforming with the construction and supervision of the central 


treasury organization, 


8. How should activity funds be apportioned among the various school 
organizations” 

A budget should be made out by each organization listing the 
items of expenditure anticipated for the coming year, and the total 
allowance desired for the carrying out of its program. The finance 
committee, then, on the basis of the educational possibilities of an 
organization, its contribution to the welfare of the school and its own 
membership, and the number of members whom it serves, decides how 
much each organization shall have and submits its report as a recom- 
mendation to the student council, or to the principal if it is set up as a 


school rather than a student council committee. 


9. Should the income from a given organization be deposited to thé 
credit of that organization and for its use? 

It is preferable to consider all pupil activities to be projects of 
the entire school, to be supported by the entire school (pupils, faculty, 
and parents), all in varying capacities (participants, service roles, 
spectators). The income from all activities then goes into a common 
fund, together with the income from school activity tickets, for dis- 


tribution among activities in accordance with the recommendations of 
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the finance committee. Only an activity that does not share in the 
reneral fund would be in a position to ask for the right to earmark 
ts own income. If such an activity does exist, every effort should 
»e made for a speedy inclusion of it in the common fund to which it 
vould turn over all its income and from which it would receive its 


funds for operation. 


10. What provision should be made for supervising the accounting 
system? 

A school accountant should be selected to head the system. 
He may be a member of the faculty such as the bookkeeping teacher. 
He should be under bond, and be responsible for all funds, for all rec- 
ords, for the training of organization treasurers, and for reports to 
the organizations at intervals in accordance with the policies of the 
system. 

Since tenure is short in many schools, the central file kept by 
the accountant should be simple, and should contain a statement de 
scribing in detail the procedures. The ledger sheet of each activity 
should carry a statement of the policies governing that account. 

The following is an account of some of the procedures used as a 
uniform system in all the secondary schools of the Long Beach Unified 
School District in California as described by E. L. Hendrix,** the 
hief Accounting Officer for that district: 


A complete manual of accounting procedures should be prepared by the 
accounting division of the business department, showing complete chart of 
accounts, and describing the use and the method of handling the account for 
each activity. All forms approved for use should be shown and described in 
the manual accompanied by a full description of the application and use of 
each form. The manual should cover methods of handling and accounting 
every activity of the student body and auxiliary organization, It should be a 
complete guide and handbook for all who handle the finances or business in 
uny degree, and all should be required to comply with its provisions.... 
[here should be inaugurated a system of numbered purchase orders, and a 
plan of acknowledged receipt of goods and services, all clearing through the 
student body office. When activities are numerous, or involve considerable 
value, a budget control system should be properly maintained. 

Admission tickets for all pay events should be properly designed and 
printed in conformity with legal requirements (if any). They should be pre- 
numbered and be accounted for by numbers and amounts. Al! unsold tickets, 
together with printer’s statement of printings, should be kept. 

All cash income should be receipted for at source, in full, and the total 
vanked—no disbursements of any kind should be permitted from unbanked in- 
ome. Prenumbered receipt forms may be consigned to individuals acting as 


collectors for organizations or activities. Special ticket report forms should 


Hendrix, E. L. ‘Supervision of Student Body Accounting.” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, Vol. 26, No. 2, Feb. 1951, Pp, 110-112. 
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be used where ticket sales are involved. Complete control, as well as by 
consignments, should be maintained on the number and value of such num- 
bered forms. The supervising accountant recognizes that proper handling of 
cash from source to bank is most important, and he is constantly on the alert 
to see that prescribed procedures are properly maintained.... Audits should 
be in reasonably sufficient detail to disclose the true facts. In all cases, 
cash should be tied together from one period to another; bank records reconciled 
with the books; tickets, receipt forms, and all other numbered documents ac- 
counted for; cash register readings checked and reconciled. Reasonable check 
should be made of minutes of meetings of the various organizations, and 
follow-up made on important matters. In auditing disbursements, care should 
be taken to see that authorizations for expenditures are in order; that settle- 
ments are made from invoices and purchase order documents and not from 
vendor’s statements. Auditors must always be alert to see that expenditures 
have been made for the benefit of the students and not for the benefit of the 
district or the school employees, and that the actual business of the organi- 
zation has been performed by students. Fidelity bonds and insurance policies 
should be checked, and inventories scrutinized. Surprise cash audits should 
be made occasionally.... 

It is incumbent upon the supervising accountant to see that all these 
methods and processes are complied with; to audit all records of all organi- 
zations; and to report to higher authority such irregularities as may be out of 


the scope of his authority to handle. 


Chapter XII of The Student Council in the Secondary School** 
(pages 174-199) offers an additional source of information on pro- 
cedures and types of forms used by specific high schools. The follow- 
ing two months’ statement by the central treasurer is an example of 
the system of supervision and of reporting income used by the Apple- 
ton High School's of Appleton, Wisconsin. (See opposite page. ) 


11. Should All Accounts of All Organizations Be Audited? 

To most school people this question may seem unnecessary since 
it is a general consensus that all school activity accounts should be 
audited by some responsible person or persons. In a number of in- 
stances, the regular auditor of the board of education has done this, 
while in other instances, the principal or some other individual within 
the school takes this responsibility. The California Education Code 
empowers the governing board of a school district to establish super- 
vision and auditing’® personnel to be paid from district funds. Pro- 
cedures and rules are drawn up by which the expending as well as 
the raising of student body funds are regulated. In either procedure, 


Published by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price $1.50. 

4SSupplied through the courtesy of Herbert W. Helbe, Principal of the Appleton 
High School, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

4®*"Problems of the Junior High Schools."” THE BULLETIN of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington 6, D. C.: Vol. 35, No. 182, 
Dec. 1951, Pp. 40-41. 
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May 


STATEMENT OF 


June 30, 1951 


June 


Assembly Lyceum 


$ 4,328.42 $ 2,715.46 Athletics 


445.59 
11.34 


156.61 


5,186.17 


3,000.00 
18,740.00 


17.00 Bolton-Roth Extem- 
3.13 poraneous Speak- 
ing Contest 


Cafeteria 


Camera Club 


Clarion 


Class of 1951 
Commercial Club 
Curtain Call, Acting 
Curtain Call, 
Production 
English Department 


Fund 


English Clubs, 


N. G 


Faculty Affairs 
Film Rental Fund 
German Club 


G, A. A. 


History Fund 
Home Economics 


Fund 


Industrial Arts 


Fund 
Intramurals 
Latin Club 


Library Fund 
Locker Fund 
Music Activities 


— Band 


Music Parents 


Fund 


Nature Club 
Office Account 


Orchesis 


Oshkosh Forensic 


District 


Printing Department 
Quill and Scroll 
Refund Fund 
Spanish Club 
Special High-school 
Equipment Fund 
Student Council 


5,186.17 Sundries 


Sundries (Kotex) 


3,000.00 Talisman 


18,740.00 Visual Aids Club 


$31,867.13 $29,661.76 


Signed: 
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May June 
$ 1,002.14 $ 884.42 
15,007.51 14,842.57 
325.00 325.00 
4,013.00 3,446.61 
66.91 69.40 
1,882.73 1,895.04 
1,183.12 
206.10 206.10 
20.68 25.13 
173.00 188,99 
46.93 83.72 
60.42 60.23 
19.84 19.84 
20.00 20.00 
13.96 13.96 
66.18 56.87 
44.11 44.11 
87.41 81.73 
331.86 
144.79 2.39 
11.44 11.44 
56.49 80.13 
75.75 72.45 
53.05 1.60 
121.06 122.32 
6.42 6.42 
77.71 94.35 
133.53 43.23 
198.91 198.91 
85.28 85.28 
117.42 84.22 
36.10 
11.55 3.41 
3,405.53 4,245.48 
561.25 100.00 
52.11 45.17 
78.54 116.89 
2,028.92 2,049.50 
40.38 24.85 
$31,867.13 $29,661.76 
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it would seem desirable from the training aspect to have several pu- 
pils assist with the work. Chris A. De Young’’ in his book, Introduction 
To American Public Education, summarizes the necessity for an audit 
very aptly in the words: ‘‘All extracurricular accounts should be care- 
fully checked. This includes the pre-audit of bills before they are 
paid, the monthly audit, and the annual audit. The audits should be of 
two types—the administrative check usually made by students, faculty, 
or a fiscal officer within the employ of the school; and the independent 
examination of accounts conducted by a person not connected with 
the school system. Some states require that all extracurricular school 
funds be audited by a bonded person employed by the school district. 
Everything should be done to ensure protection of both money and 


persons who handle it, particularly since many schools use public funds 


to finance part of the cocurricular activities.’’ Here is an area in 
which too much care cannot be taken 


12. How does a school introduce the activity ticket plan? 

A description of a typical system may be helpful. In school X 
the faculty sponsors and the pupil leaders of all extracurricular ac- 
tivities were called together to discuss the advantages of such a plan. 
A year’s budget was prepared, liberal enough to run the activities for 
one year. An estimate of income was made, and the balance of the 
budget established the amount that had to be realized from the sale of 
tickets. It was estimated that two thirds of the student body was a 
reasonable guess as to the ticket market. On this basis, a ticket pro- 
gram was launched. Tickets were sold for two dollars cash, or ten 
cents a week for twenty-five weeks. The ticket entitled the holder to 
the school paper, admission to an operetta, all home-school athleti« 
events, the junior and the senior class plays, and certain specified 


evening dances. 
A SIMPLE SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING 


The activity-fund accounting system must provide a record of 
transactions in such form as can easily be kept and, at the same 
time, provide information that will be readily available and also easily 
understood. School organizations are directed by advisers who are 
busy, and, in most cases, the sponsorship represents work that is 
seldom considered in determining the teaching load. Many advisers 
are untrained and unpracticed in record keeping, as are pupil officers 
with whom they must work. In the case of both advisers and pupil! 
officers, the term of office is short and new hands take hold regularly 


17De Young, op. cit. P. 488. 
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und frequently, so that provision must be made for the instruction of 
those who are involved in the handling of activity funds. The process, 
therefore, by which receipts and disbursements get into the records 
must, above all things, be simple to explain and to understand. 

There will be difficulty in vouching for the amount of receipts 
only in connection with events to which admission is charged. The 
urrangements for such events will cover the preparation of tickets 
numbered in sequence, each ticket bearing the price of admission. 
The method of selling tickets must be planned so that there will be no 
tickets unaccounted for. 

A ticket report is made out by the treasurer of the organization 
responsible for the performance when the sale is complete and all 
monies received are deposited with the school accountant in the 
central activity account, to be disposed of in accordance with the 
policies laid down by the finance committee. Whether the funds are to 
be credited to the account of the organization making the deposit or 
are to be credited to a general account or allocated to various ac- 
tivities is a matter of school policy. 

At the time the deposit is made the organization treasurer re- 
ceives a receipt (Form A) which he can file with his records, and the 
school accountant retains a carbon of the receipt. A receipt book, 
three receipts to the page, with carbon copies permanently bound into 
the book, leaves with the accountant a complete original entry of all 
leposits made with him. 

When the organization wishes to withdraw money from the ac- 
count, the organization treasurer makes out a pay order (Form B) with 
the necessary information filled in. He has the pay order signed by 
the organization sponsor and delivers it to the school accountant. 
The accountant then issues a check in payment of the item, and files 
the pay order as his authorization. The accountant has his record of 
checks issued, which serves him as the original entry of all 
lisbursements. 

A ledger card or sheet (Form C) for each organization completes 
the system. The ledger card carries the signature of the adviser, the 
signature of the student treasurer, the amount of the budget allowance, 
ind remarks relative to any special policies which apply to a particu- 
lar organization. On this card is posted, from the receipt book, all 
income which has been received for an organization, and, from the 
check book, is posted all disbursements. A third column gives the 


balance available. 
At the end of each month, the school accountant secures the bank 


statement, reconciles the bank record with his own, and then makes a 
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report of the month’s activity in triplicate. This report covers for each 
9rganization the balance on hand at the beginning of the month, an 
itemized statement of all receipts during the month, an itemized list 
»f disbursements made during the month, and the balance available at 
the close of the month. A summary of the report listing the organi za- 
tions of the school, and giving for each the balance on hand at the be- 
ginning of the month, total receipts for the month, and the balance on 
hand at the end of the month should be a part of the report. This can 
well be a fourth form. 

One copy of this report is to be placed in the files of the school 
iccountant, together with the copy of the bank statement and the 
canceled checks for the month. A secondary copy of the report goes 
to the secondary-school principal or the board of education, and the 
third copy is circulated among the organizations, each one receiving 
its own monthly statement. 

The materials necessary for such a system will be a report of 
ticket sales, a simple cash book for each organization treasurer to 
record receipts and disbursements for his organization, a book of re- 
ceipts for deposit for the use of the school accountant, a book of pay 
orders for the treasurer of each organization, a conventional checkbook 
with remittance advice for the use of the school accountant, and a 
supply of extracurricular activities ledger cards, Such a system will, 
without involving technical accounting or complicated procedures, per- 
mit an organization to receive Money, to deposit that money with the 
school accountant, and to make disbursements from its funds. It will 
provide the organization with a monthly report of receipts and dis- 
bursements itemized, and a statement of the balance available. This 
will meet the needs of all organizations except for a few unusual cir- 
cumstances. The provision of a finance committee with authority to 
exercise judgment in such cases will take care of these exceptional 


needs, 


A MORE ELABORATE SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING 


Hamilton Township High School, Trenton, New Jersey, has a fairly 
elaborate system of controlling the finances of extracurricular activi- 
ties.*® Students are used for the handling of the clerical details, hence, 
affording them an unusual educational experience. Pupils have experi- 
ence in keeping real sets of books. A practical knowledge of book- 


keeping is developed, as is also, a sense of responsibility. 


“This description from here to the end of the chapter is supplied through the 
-ourtesy of the Hamilton Township High School, Trenton, New Jersey, of which 
Harvey A. Hessler is principal. 
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The principal, as executive officer of the school, bears responsi- 
bility. Therefore, the control, while relieving him of details through 
the operation of general policies, keeps him informed and enables him 
to pass upon specific acts when necessary. Careful thought has been 
given to the submitting of financial statements at the end of each 
school month to the administrators and the board of education. 

Five different sets of books are arranged in a manner possible to 
cover every possible type of school activity. Activities included in 
this central accounting system are: Accommodations, Activities (al! 
clubs), Athletics, Auditorium Curtains, Boys Gym Locks, Boys Gym 
Suits, Boys Hi-Y, Boys Intramural, Canteen, Caps and Gowns, Class 
of ’51, Class of ’52, Class of ’53, Reserve for Activities, Criterion 
(school paper), Faculty Flowers, Federal Tax, Finance, G.A.A., Gen- 
eral Locker, General Towels, Girls Gym Suits, Girls Gym Locks, High- 
lights of Sports, High School Relief, Jr. Red Cross, Library, Make-up 
(dramatics), Manual Training, Public Address System, Photography 
Club, Reserve for Contingencies, Science Club, Unassigned Interest, 
Washington Trip, and Yearbook. Each activity of major importance has 
its own set of books, while minor activities are grouped with others 
under a council and are controlled jointly in a set of books. Students, 
who are engaged in doing the actual bookkeeping work, are selected 
by the chairman of the commercial department from bookkeeping classes. 


General Plan of the Activities Control 

The activities council was organized for the purpose of stimulating 
student activities and formulating general policies conceming student 
activities. It consists of ten faculty members and is headed by the 
principal, who is chairman. The other members are the vice-principal, 
who is vice-chairman; the ECA director, who is the secretary-treasurer; 
the finance committee adviser; student council adviser; vocal music 
director; instrumental music director; the dean of girls; the director of 
girls physical education; and the accounting instructor. 

Expenses are paid by a voucher system which operates in the fol- 
lowing manner, When the sponsors of school activities need money they 
tell the ECA director, who draws up a Requisition Form (see below) 
which has to be signed by the sponsor needing money, the student coun- 
cil adviser, the principal, and the ECA director. Any amounts to be 
withdrawn must be in conformity with the detailed budget which has 
been previously approved by the activities council. The ECA director 
makes out a Cash Payment Voucher (see below) and gives it to the 
student bookkeeper of the activities account, who draws a check on 
the Hamilton High School Depository. This must be signed by the 


bookkeeper and the ECA director. The bookkeeper gives this check to 
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REQUISITION FORM 
ACTIVITIES FUND 


Date Req. No. 
Request is hereby made to the Faculty Council 
For Dollars 
Reasons 
Activity or Club 

Signed 

approved 
Student Council ECA Director 


Principal 


the bookkeeper in charge of the school Depository Bank who writes a 
check for the amount needed on the bank in which the school fund is 
leposited. This check must be signed by the head of the commercial 
lepartment and then delivered to the sponsor needing it. There may 
also be a cash transaction which proceeds in the same way except that 
the bookkeeper in charge of the school Depository Bank gives the ac- 
tivities association bookkeeper money instead of a check. Then she 
must take this and the check drawn on the Hamilton High School De- 
pository to the sponsor who needs the money. The sponsor must 
sign the check on the back to show receipt of the money. 

The ECA director keeps the requisition form on file by number 
and the student activities account bookkeeper keeps the cash payments 
voucher on file by number as aid in making the entry of payment in 
her books. After the bookkeeper makes the entry, she must stamp 


the voucher ‘‘Entered’’ and put the date on it. 


CASH PAYMENTS VOUCHER 
ACTIVITIES FUND 


Bookkeeper please draw check for Dollars 
To order of 
For 
Charge Account of 
For approval, refer to Req. Voucher No. 
ECA Director 


Date Voucher No. 
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Sometimes money is received directly by the activities associa- 
tion. When this occurs the bookkeeper makes out a deposit slip and 
gives the money to the bank bookkeeper and then makes the entry in 
her cash receipts journal. The activities bookkeeper is under the su- 
pervision of the accounting instructor who checks all reports and 
audits the books. 

At the end of each month, the activities account bookkeeper must 
make reports showing the condition of the books. These reports are 
given to each member of the activities council and one copy of each 
report is kept on file by the bookkeeper. These reports include a cash 
report and a budget report. A trial balance is also made for the book- 
keeper’s convenience and to make certain the books are in balance. 
Special reports are made on larger school activities such as the operetta. 

The books are closed at the end of the year and the net profit or 
loss obtained. All income and expense accounts are closed into the 
profit-and-loss account. Yearly statements must be made consisting of 
a balance sheet, profit-and-loss statement, and schedule showing the 
receipts and payments of each activity. Three copies are made; one is 
given to the principal, one to the ECA director, and the other one is filed 
by the bookkeeper. These books are worked on by the student book- 


keeper during study periods and at any spare time she may have. 


Organization of the Cafeteria Control 

The dietitian and the accounting instructor are directly responsible 
to the high-school principal or the board of education. (He is free to 
examine the accounting records and the working conditions of the cafe- 
teria at any time he wishes.) The cafeteria manager or dietitian su- 
pervises the adult help, and the student cashiers, miscellaneous 
student help, and the student secretary. The dietitian also makes all 


necessary purchases and assumes the responsibility for the successful 


operation of the cafeteria. 

The accounting instructor, who is on the same level with the 
dietitian, has the power to recommend and appoint a new student 
bookkeeper, as well as to discharge the bookkeeper if it becomes 
necessary. He will verify the correcmess of the accounting records 
by auditing the monthly statements. 

Some students, who do a considerable amount of work in the 
cafeteria, are paid for their services with a special lunch ticket pro- 
vided for this purpose. These tickets are issued on Mondays and col- 
lected on Fridays. The adult help, the student bookkeeper, and the 
student secretary are paid on a weekly basis, the dietitian issuing a 
payroll check, supported by a cash payment voucher once a week. The 


dietitian is paid by the board of education. 
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ontrol of the Athletic Finances 

The Hamilton High School Athletic Association is governed by 
the athletic council. The council consists of all the coaches, the 
ithletic director, annex vice-principal, finance committee adviser, the 
1ccounting instructor, the vice-principal, and the principal. The coun- 
cil decides the amount to be appropriated for each sport and formulates 
the general policies of the athletic association. There is a student 
bookkeeper who keeps the athletic books for the association and pre- 
pares the statement at the end of each month. He also makes the 
yearly statements. 

The majority of the receipts comes from the gate receipts of each 
sport and season tickets. Money spent is requisitioned by the voucher 
system under which the principal, athletic director, coach, and the 
treasurer must sign each request. The bookkeeper is under the super- 


vision of the accounting instructor. 


The Finance Committee and the Control of its Fund 

The finance committee was organized for the purpose of adver- 
tising and distributing tickets for all affairs, athletic and social. It 
was felt that, if the same group were in charge of all affairs, it would 
soon gain enough experience in handling finances to be able to con- 
duct these affairs with less effort and yet with an increase in the 
profits, Results have proved that this assumption was justified. 

Besides the faculty adviser, the committee consists of eight stu- 
dents, a boy and a girl from each of the four grades. The student mem- 
bers are appointed by the adviser, upon recommendation of their teach- 
ers. If they are able to perform their duties satisfactorily, they may 
remain on the committee for four years. It is desired that the members 
be taking the commercial course, although this is not a strict requirement. 

Definite duties are assigned to each member of the committee. 
[he senior girl banks the money, keeps the books, and prepares monthly 
statements. The senior boy is in charge of ticket distribution and 
collection; he has the sophomore members as his assistants. The 
junior boy and the junior girl are in charge of advertising; the fresh- 
man members serve as apprentices and help out wherever they are 


needed. 


School Depository as a Control 

All money collected in the school bank is deposited in a school 
depository. The junior banker is chosen by the accounting instructor 
twelve weeks before the end of the school year from the accounting 
students in the eleventh grade. He is taught the fundamentals of the 
banking system by the senior banker during the fifth and sixth marking 
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periods. The following year he is in full charge of the bank until he 
is graduated. In addition, the prospective banker is interested in the 
practical experienc to be gained. Two books are kept by the banker: 

1. Cash Book—here all deposits and withdrawals are entered under ‘‘cash 
receipts’’ and ‘‘cash payments”’ respectively. The cash book balance 
must check at all times. 

2. Check Book—all checks are written out by the school banker and 
signed by the supervisor. The check book balance and the bank 
reconciliation must be exactly the same at the end of the month. 


3. Bookkeeping machine ledger for all accounts in the depository. 


Check Books 

Check books, containing 25 checks in duplicate, are distributed 
to each new depositor in the school depository bank, These checks are 
known in the bank as white checks and are payable only at the school 
lepository. The duplicate checks are yellow. 

When a club wishes to draw out money, the student treasurer of 
that association writes out a white check and its yellow duplicate 
signed by the sponsor of the club. The white check and duplicate are 
presented to the school depository and either cash or a check is given 
to the treasurer. All white checks made payable to ‘‘cash’’ must be 
properly endorsed before the money is given to them. When white 
checks are made payable to stores, etc., outside of the school, a 
check for each is drawn on the Yardville National Bank. These 
checks must be signed by the accounting instructor before they be- 
come valid, 

The banker then puts the white checks on the clip, to be entered 
on the ledger sheets. After they have been entered and the trial bal- 
ance proved, then the checks are stamped with the date and the word 
“entered.’” They are then filed away in the alphabetical account in- 
dex with the yellow duplicates, At the end of each month, these yel- 
low duplicates are sent back to their maker along with the depositor’s 
monthly statement. The white checks are retained in the school 
depository. 


Deposit Slips 

Deposit slips, in packs of 50, are also distributed to the depositors 
by the school banker. The treasurer of the school club brings the de- 
posit slip and the money to the school banker. The banker checks the 
money to see if the deposit slip is right; then he signs the depositor’s 
pass book for the amount of the deposit slip. The deposit slip is then 
put on the clip and is entered on the ledger sheets like the checks. 
The deposit slips are not retumed to the depositor, but they are kept 
on file by the banker and may be audited any time. 
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ash Book 

In the cash book are entered all checks and deposits. The deposit 
slips are entered under ‘‘cash receipts’’ on the left and they are en- 
tered under ‘‘cash payments’’ on the right-hand side. When all the checks 
und deposits are entered, the balance is penciled in. The credit is 
subtracted from the debit in the usual procedure and the forth-coming 
balance is extended outside the debit money column. The cash book 
is not a journal—it is simply a record and further proof. 


Deposit Books 

Each depositor has a deposit book or pass book, which is given 
him by the school banker. Each time the depositor makes a deposit, 
the banker duly recognizes receipt of the money by signing his initials 


and entering the amount of the deposit. 
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CLEUGH, M. F. Psychology in the Service of the School. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library. 1951. 191 pp. $3.75. This book is intended to be 
of practical assistance to teachers and others in their handling of chil- 
dren’s difficulties. Many books have been written on seriously malad- 
justed problem children, and the specialized agencies for helping them, 
but there are few that deal with the more ordinary difficulties. This book 
attempts to fill this gap. Different types of difficulty are discussed in 
detail and their causes examined; the process of making up one’s mind 
about a situation is analysed and suggestions are given for making our 
judgments more accurate; and a chapter entitled ‘tA Practical Guide to 
Action’? shows what we should do to make our help more effective. Tech- 
nical language is avoided. There are numerous detailed examples and 
waming is given of current fallacies and misconceptions of psychology. 
FLOOD, H. A. Brass Tacks of Skill Building in Shorthand. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 239 pp. This is a basic text for preparing to 
teach any system of shorthand now in use. Some of its features are: it 
follows a practical “how to’’ approach, instead of stressing theory of 
building skills; it breaks the study into specific skills and treats each 
separately; it uses simple, understandable language; it contains concrete 
suggestions; and it devotes an entire chapter to methods of teaching med- 
ical, legal, and court-reporter’s shorthand. In this book, the author at- 
tempts to develop the various components of the skill of shorthand and to 
give concrete suggestions. 
GRAY, W. S, editor. Promoting Growth Toward Maturity in Interpreting What Is 
Read. Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press. Nov. 1951. 272 pp. 
$3.00. (stiff-paper cover) This publication, the proceedings of the Annual 
Conference on reading held at the University of Chicago, deals with pre- 
vailing methods of diagnosis and remediation. Some of the questions 
discussed deal with effective training procedures, supplementary training, 
grading reading instruction, and guiding principles to enable pupils to at- 
tack new and more difficult problems of interpretations. 
HOLLIS, E. V. and TAYLOR, A. L. Social Work Education in the United 
States. Morningside Heights, New York 27: Columbia University Press. 
1951. 440 pp. $5.50. This is an evaluation of professional social work 
education, summarizing the evolution, status, and probably future role of 
social work and providing a base from which to chart a program of educa- 
tion. This report is focused on establishing a few fundamental positions. 
If, after critical examination, these positions are accepted and imple- 
mented by the social work profession and university administrators, they 
should enrich, stabilize, and extend professional practice and education. 
The report reflects the views of many thoughtful leaders in social 
work and in education. Each chapter has grown out of group discussion 
and individual review of the developing hypotheses, the proposals, and 
the conclusions. Social work educators, practitioners, laymen in the 
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field, college and university presidents, deans, professors, and educators 
in government and voluntary associations have all taken part in the shap- 
ing of the ideas. A Study Committee was appointed by the National Com- 
mittee on Social Work Education, primarily for counseling on professional 
and technical problems. The director selected the National Advisory 
Committee to help him relate education for social work to the rest of 





the intellectual and administrative fabric of higher education and to the 
k 16: realities of social welfare as they are seen by citizens who are laymen 
ae he in the field of social work, Secondary-school principals and counselors 
chil- will be particularly interested in Chapter 4 which deals with the under 
rent graduate college and in Chapter 5 which has a section on the selec- 
a tion and counseling of students who are interested in the field of so 
book cial work. 
d in McSWAIN, E. T. and CHILDRESS, J. R. Opportunities for Education in the 
mind Next Decade. Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press. 1951. 118 pp. 
> our $3.25. (stiff-paper cover) The educational program of the United States 
le to has been praised as one of the chief contributions to the development of 
‘ech- the current high standard of living and the “‘democratic way of life.’’ It 
and will be necessary to eliminate any complacency on the part of all school 
y. personnel if our current system of education is to expand its role in 
11: the long-range plan for the future. Education is facing challenges which 
g to are outgrowths of the present political and economic turmoil, and criticism 
>: it from organized and unorganized opponents to phases of the existing pro- 


y of gram and philosophy. 
No competent school administrator will evade challenges orcriticisms, 


‘ach 
rete but he must be alert to the effect they may have on the activities of the 
1ed- school and the community. If he is to remain alert and conscious of 
at- the problems and issues before the school systems in his and other areas, 
d to the administrator should consider that in-service education is as im- 
portant for himself as for any member of his staff. 
it Is In this publication, the proceedings of the Co-operative Conference 
pp. for Administrative Officers of Public and Private Schools held jointly by 
qual Northwestern University and the University of Chicago, presents a dis- 
pre- cussion of the opportunities for education in the next decade. Personnel 
ons and building needs, curriculum, revenue, class-room procedures, relations 
ing, of administrators to lay groups, research, criticism of the public schools, 
at- and many other topics of discussion are included herein. 
. Proceedings of the Eighty-ninth Annual Meeting of the National Education 
ted Association. Vol. 89. Washington 6, D. C.: N. E. A. 1951. 398 pp. 
_ This volume presents the addresses given before the Representative 
ork Assembly held at San Francisco, July 1-G, 1951. Also included are the 
r of minutes of the business meetings, a summary of the activities and achieve- 
_ ments of the departments for the year 1950-1951, the annual financial re- 
—— ports of the NEA including the budget estimates for 1951-1952, a summary 
le- of reports of committees, the NEA charter and bylaws, standing rules, 
ney calendar of meetings, officers, headquarters staff, necrology list, index, 
nw and a list of the delegates to the twenty-ninth Representative Assembly. 
me SAUCIER, W. A. Theory and Practice in the Elementary School. New York: 
ad Macmillan Co, 1951, Revised edition. 527 pp. $4.50. Elementary educa- 


tion in the United States is continually changing. Many educators are at- 
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tempting to adjust the elementary school to the demands of a rapidly 
changing society. Also they have been experimenting extensively in child 
psychology and in elementary education to discover ways of improving in- 
struction in this school, with the result that within a decade much new 
information has become available for the student of elementary education. 
This situation suggested the need for a revision of this book. 

This revision has encompassed the chapters and the footnotes 
and references as well. All material has been brought up to date in line 
with modern educational thought. While the approach may be somewhat 
along traditional lines of thinking and is, accordingly, concerned primarily 
with the inculcation of separate packets of subject matter, the purpose of 
this organization is to show how each of the ordinary subjects of the ele- 
mentary school can be so taught through genuine, meaningful experiences 
so that broad comprehension, insight, and integration in learning are the 
results, There is a continuous fusion of theory and practice throughout 
the book. While the book is useful as a text for a course in methods 
of teaching in the elementary school, yet even to the secondary-school 
principal, who to be a good principal must have a knowledge of the ele- 
mentary field, there is much in the book that he will find useful. 


SMITH, JOE. Student Councils for Our Times. New York: Bureau of Publica- 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1951. 120 pp. $2.00. This 
is a study of the effectiveness of the student council. The first chapter 
traces the design of the inquiry made; the other chapters report the find- 
ings. The author, as a result of his study, offers to high-school princi- 
pals specific help for making their student councils educationally more 
effective. He tries to discover the gaps that exist between theory and 
practice and between what the council is and what it ought to be. Finally 
recommendations for overcoming the handicaps are made on the assump 
tion that the closer the student council moves to a position supported by 
the basic principles, the more effective educationally it will be. 


WILLING, M. H.; FOWLKES, J. G.; KRUG, E. A.; GREGG, R. T.; and LIDDLE, 





C, S. Schools and Our Democratic Society. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers. 1951, 444 pp. $3.50. This volume, a basic text for any educa- 
tion curriculum of exceptional interest to local school staffs, emphasizes 
the social role of the school. It is designed to help both prospective and 
experienced teachers to have the understanding and skill needed for their 
work in the school-and-society relationship. Setting forth the responsi- 
bility of the school as a social institution, it analyzes the factors in- 
volved in defining the social role of the school, and points up the implica- 
tions of these for teachers as curriculum planners, participators in school 
administration and public relations, and workers for the improvement and 
advancement of the profession itself. 

Among the important topics discussed are the patterns of official 
and unofficial controls exercised by the public over its schools and teach- 
ers, the nature of our American democratic ideology, and certain important 
population, health, family, economic, and civic problems. 

Rather than attempting to be encyclopedic, the book gives sub- 
stantial treatment to a few major themes. Special effort has been made 
by the authors to provide bases in fact, theory, suggestion, and cited 
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practice in such a way as to enable teachers to go on for themselves in 
judging and defining their professional responsibilities and functions. 
Usable suggestions for methodology are provided. These sugges- 
tions, presented at the beginning of the book, are related to suggested ac- 
tivities and topics at the ends of chapters throughout the book. Chapter 
titles are: The Social Role of the School: A Preview; Official Controls of 
the School; The Unofficial Controls of the School; What Democracy De- 
mands of the School: Commitment to Individuality and Self-government: 
What Democracy Demands of the School: Concern for Equality and Criti- 
cal Intelligence; the School’s Relation to Social Problems; the Curriculum 
in the Classroom; the Curriculum Beyond the Classroom; The Teacher's 
Role in Schoo! Policy, Organization, and Administration; Teachers for So- 
ciety’s Schools; Teacher Welfare and Security; Teaching as a Profession; 
Teachers’ Rights and Responsibilities; and Teachers for Tomorrow. 


Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 
AGNEW, J. K. Today’s Journalism for Today’s Schools. Syracuse 2, N. Y.: 


ALL 


ALL 


L. W. Singer Co., 249-259 W. Erie Blvd. 1951. 192 pp. $1.60. This is 
a modern textbook-workbook combined which guides the students as they 
develop a first-class newspaper. There are examples of work done by 
actual students of high-school age. These examples represent attain- 
able standards, and they are much more effective than examples which are 
obviously the work of professional writers. 

EN, M. P. The Silver Wolf. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co, 1951, 
216 pp. $2.50. This exciting adventure story tells of Judd Hunter and 
Kit Carson who at seventeen join Captain Bent’s wagon freight-train. Kit 
Carson was a little wildcat who loved danger, went to meet it, and pro- 
voked it recklessly. Judd knew it would be great to feel that way, but 
he had to fight himself as well as their enemies. The three months be- 
tween Missouri and Santa Fe are packed with adventures. There are ter- 
rible days and nights on the desert without water, danger of buffalo 
stampedes, hostile Indians, desperadoes, and rattlesnakes infesting the 
trail. The dangers the boys survived in a search for a silver mine ce- 
mented their friendship and their respect, each for the other's kind of 
bravery. 

NUTT, B. W. Practical Yearbook Procedure. Baltimore 18, Md.: H. G. 
Roebuck and Son, 2140 Aisquith St. 1951. 87 pp. $7.50, less 33% per cent 
discount to schools. This book is a working tool for every yearbook 
worker, It covers all important aspects of publishing an annual—developed 
along two lines, planning and preparing. It includes checklists for prepar- 
ing dummy, copy, photographs; instructions for using the new proportional 
crop rule; and emphasizes established rules of layout and design. The 
book is designed and printed to illustrate the proper use of the offset 
process and is prepared for advisers, editors, staff workers—experienced 
or inexperienced. It is also a textbook-manual which can be used in high 
schools, colleges, in clubs, or in classes. Directions for planning and 
preparing material for production are exact, understandable, and in se- 
quence. All instructions have been tried out in actual practice; are brief, 
plain, and to-the-point, with no unnecessary wording. It is designed for 
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everyday use and quick, easy reference. It has a glossary and an index, 
and is fully illustrated, Chapter titles are: The Function of the Yearbook; 
Planning the Yearbook; Planning the Budget; Planning the Theme; Plan- 
ning the Content; Preparing the Dummy; Preparing the Copy; Preparing the 
Photographs; Correcting Before Publication; and Managing the Staff. 
BALET, JAN. What Makes an Orchestra. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1951, 41 pp. $2.50. This book not only has a picture of each instrument 
that make up an orchestra but also an interesting and amusing drawing 
which shows the instrument being played. The author builds up his orches- 
tra, instrument by instrument. There is a duet, a trio, quartet, efc. until 
the entire orchestra is developed by the time the end of the book is reached. 
Simple informative text accompanies the illustrations. 


BARNARD, P. S., editor. Rare Choral Masterpieces. Chicago: Hall and 


McCreary Co. 1951. 96 pp. This book contains thirty-six compositions 
unobtainable heretofore for general use. These compositions are repre- 
sentative of the more classical type of choral music. Few, if any, are 
overly difficult for senior high-school students. Each composition is pre- 
sented, as nearly as contemporary notation permits, in its original form and 
with its original text. English versions are as literal as it is possible to 
make them. A wide variety of styles and nationalities, covering five coun- 
tries, are included in the book. 


BECHDOLT, JACK. On the Air. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1951. 


192 pp. $2.50. Three young people joined forces. There was a near 
tragedy and there was heartache, but eventually skies cleared and they 
found themselves firmly established with their own television program. 
Hard work and tenacity and patience in the face of almost overwhelming 
discouragement had won reward for them and with it a happy ending to a 
budding romance. A good story for any young person interested in the 
theatre or any of its attendant arts. 


Better Homes and Gardens Handyman’s Book. Des Moines, lowa: Meredith 


Publishing Co. 1951. 480 pp. $3.95. This loose-leaf binder-type book has 
been prepared especially for the home handyman. It explains and shows 
how to do things around the house—how to repair, maintain, and improve 
the home and how to make it more comfortable. It shows, for example, how 
to open a clogged drain, fix a leaky faucet, repair electrical wiring, patch 
plaster, fix a broken window, silence a squeaky door, etc. Then, too, it 
shows how to build shelves and storage walls, pane! walls, refinish floors, 
remodel and refinish furniture, hang wallpaper, paint, etc. All these 
instructions are illustrated with pictures (1660 of them). It is tab-indexed 
into 14 divisions and also contains a four-page general index, thus mak- 
ing it easy to locate information. 


BROD, MAX. The Master. New York: Philosophical Library. 1951. 426 pp. 





$4.75. This is the story of the mission and the times of Jesus. The 
contemporary historical figure of Meleager is used as a foil. He is sold 
into slavery and later becomes the scribe of Pontius Pilate. The story 
is built upon Meleager’s ill-starred love for Shoshana, the Master’s sister 
and upon his friendship with Jason, the apostate Jew, Judas Iscariot. 
Jesus is interwoven into the story as the great reformer and prophet to 
Jews and Gentiles alike. 
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BUCKLEY, J. H. The Victorian Temper. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. 296 pp. $4.50. The book is a study of English writ- 
ers, schools, and tastes from 1830-1900, Its unity is that of the Victorian 
period itself—of a continuing adaptation to new values as old traditions 
crumbled. This book is a chapter in the history of England’s literary 
sensibility. By tracing the trends of poetry and prose and the parallel de- 
velopments in the graphic and plastic arts, by charting the currents of 
taste and fashion, and by giving new vitality to the men, major figures 
like Carlyle, Tennyson, Ruskin, and lesser writers like Sydney Dobell and 
Laurence Oliphant and E, S. Dallas—who spoke from the context of their 
age—the author provides a full picture of the Victorian scene. His is a 
book for all students of nineteenth-century literature and social history. 

BUNDESEN, H. N. Toward Manhood. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 1951. 
175 pp. $2.95. This book is a full, straightforward presentation of sex 
and sex problems that arise in the adolescent years, designed to give boys 
understanding of the facts and implications of sex and to encourage 
wholesome, creative attitudes in relation to the social, physical, and 
mental manifestations of sex impulses. Implicit in the author’s discussion 
of the subject and in the man-to-man nature of the writing is Dr. Bundesen’s 
proper assumption that teen-age boys are truly ‘‘young adults’’ who are 
capable and deserving of receiving straight information about a matter 
that is of such pressing importance to them, 

CARGOE, RICHARD. Maharajah. Cleveland: World Publishing Co. 1951. 262 
pp. $3.50. In this novel of life and violence in modern India, the forces 
for good and evil struggling against each other throughout the world erupt 
in sudden fury, plunging a peaceful principality in northern India into a 
hotbed of catastrophe. As the story opens, the Maharajah’s daughter 
has just returned from England and America, filled with progressive and 
democratic ideas of government. Almost simultaneously, two terrorists 
suddenly appear and attempt to murder the royal family and disrupt the 
country by setting Moslem and Hindu against each other. By a unique and 
diabolical scheme almost unparalleled in fiction, they succeed in arousing 
the population to a bloody riot, with grave consequences and a disturbing, 
yet hopeful, denouement. The menace to the royal family and their 
various reactions to it, the controversial love affair between the Majarajah’s 
son and an English girl—both are set against the exotic background and 
colorful history of India. 

COLBY, C. B. Our Fighting Jets. New York: Coward-McCann, 1951. 48 pp. 
This book, simplified, bridges the gap between highly technical aeronaut- 
ical literature and general knowledge and information of an aviation nature. 
It provides background information both factual and pictorial of one of 
America’s mightiest muscles—jet aircraft. Twenty+wo different crafts are 
described and pictured. A scaled diagram also accompanies each descrip- 
tion showing the plan in three positions—from the top, side, and front. 

COOMBS, CHARLES. Young Readers Basketball Stories. New York 10: 
Lantern Press, Inc. 1951. 191 pp. $2.50. Were are tales of courage and 
stamina; of team play and loyalty; of co-operation and determination. 
Here too, are found described some of the elemental basketball plays as 


well as many of the fine points of this exciting game. 
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Young Readers Stories of the Diamond. New York 10: Lantern 
Press, Inc. 1951. 194 pp. $2.50. Baseball is the great American sport 
which fascinates young and old; girls as well as boys. The youngsters 
never can read enough about the game and are always seeking to learn 
more about it. Charles Coombs, author of Young Readers Baseball Stories 
here presents another group of action stories about the number one sport. 
These are stories about youngsters and sand-lot games out of which 
championship material is bred. 


CUNNINGHAM OF HYNDHOPE, VISCOUNT. A Sailor’s Odyssey. New York 


10: E, P. Dutton and Co. 1951, 715 pp. $7.50. This book is the stirring 
autobiography of Viscount Cunningham, the great leader and brilliant fight - 
ing seaman whose single-mindedness of purpose and determination of 
character played so great a part in the Allied victory in World War II. 
Viscount Cunningham, who was General Eisenhower's deputy in command 
of Allied naval forces during the African landings, is best known for his 
gallant and determined leadership as Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, 
in the dark days of 1940-41, when, after the surrender of France and Italy's 
entry into the war, with Britain fighting single-handed, he held the Eastern 
Mediterranean with a fleet greatly inferior to the Italian. His lack of ships 
and of aircraft was more than made up for by the boldness and vigor with 
which they were used, and the fighting spirit of their officers and men. 


DAVISON, A. T. Bach and Handel. Cambridge 38: Harvard University Press. 


1951. 87 pp. $2.00. The author begins with an examination of the progress 
of music to the time of Bach and Handel. He goes on to paint a vivid 
picture of Bach as the obscure and conservative artist and of Handel as 
the popular avant garde composer who was one of the musical hits of his 
day, and of their influence upon succeeding generations and schools of 
musicians, He analyzes their use of established musical forms in radi- 
cally novel ways. 


DOUGLAS, W. O. Strange Lands and Friendly People. New York 16: Harper 


and Brothers. 1951. 336 pp. $4.00. In the summers of 1949-1950, Supreme 
Court Justice W. O. Douglas traveled and lived amongst the tribesmen of 
Persia (Iran), the peasants of Syria and Lebanon, and the leaders and 
plain people of Israel. He also visited Iraq, Jordan, Greece, Cyprus, and 
the new India. He found adventure in good measure. He hunted and rode 
and ate and sheltered with men of ancient courtesy and honor—and present 
poverty. Justice Douglas shows us the countries and people to the south 
of the Soviet empire. He shows too how Western democracy is losing by 
default to Soviet propaganda, and why the fiercely independent people of 
this region, caught between the opposing, but almost equally black shad- 
ows of reactionary landlordism and communism, are without exception 
restive, ‘“‘dangerous’’ 
can be called that. 


—if people with a legitimate anger and bewilderment 


FINDLAY, B. A., and FINDLAY, E. B. See What You Say. New York 11: 


Prentice-Hall, 1951. 350 pp. This book applies the advantages of visual! 
presentation to high-school English. With many lively illustrations, it 
teaches students the parts of speech, spelling, punctuation, and correct 
usage. Classroom tested, this graphic approach enables students to grasp 
the many difficult concepts of English rapidly. The book can be used 
alone as a basic text or to supplement a standard text. It is written for 


English and social studies courses at the high-school level. 
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FOSTER, GENEVIEVE. Andrew Jackson. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1951. 112 pp. $2.00. Here is Andrew Jackson, “‘the People’s 
President,’’ warm-hearted Andy Jackson in all his turbulence. Both text 
and illustrations show the two sides of his character; his strong points and 
his difficulties. Boys and girls reading this story will easily understand 
the contribution made by Andrew Jackson to our democracy, and will not 
soon forget his dramatic entrance into Washington, or his loyalty to the 
Federal Union. They will feel, as they close the book, that they have 
known him personally. 

GALLERY, D. V. Clear the Decks. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 
1951. 242 pp. $3.50. Dan Gallery is a natural leader with a keen sense of 
humor, a nose for adventure, and a love of the sea. From the U. S. Navy 
Fleet Air Base in Iceland to the battle-scarred decks of the baby flattop, 
this is his account of the men, ships, and planes that brought the Allies a 
hard-earned victory over the Nazi U-boat menace in the dramatic days of 
the Battle of the Atlantic. The dangerous game of stalking enemy submar- 
ines; revolutionary experiments at night flying from a carrier deck; the dar- 
ing capture of a U-boat which they proudly towed into Bermuda—the first 
time since 1815 that the U. S. Navy had boarded and captured a foreign 
enemy man-of-war in battle on the high seas—these are a few of the 
exploits which have gone into this tale of fighting men. 

,OWERS, ERNEST. ABC of Plain Words. New York: British Information Serv- 
ices. 1951. 150 pp. $1.50 cloth, 75¢ paper. This is a reference-book on 
the use of English, offering guidance on the correct use of English for 
official and other purposes. The headings are arranged in alphabetical 
order: some deal with particular words or phrases, others with more general 
questions of grammar or style. The articles in this book can be classified 
roughly under four main labels—Vocabulary, Grammar, Mechanics, Style, 
concerning themselves with the four questions: (1) Am I using a word or 
phrase in its proper sense? (2) Is my grammar right? (3) Is what I have 
written properly constructed and punctuated and spelled? (4)Is what I have 
written as clear and as simple as it can be made? 

HEINLEIN, R. A. Between Planets. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1951. 222 pp. $2.50. How does it feel to be living far in the future—to 
be a citizen of an Interplanetary Federation? The author shows what 
might happen under such an organization, if it should disregard the rights 
of the individual. It is Venus that rebels and starts a revolution. Don, 
the nineteen-year-old hero of the story, is a citizen of the Federation 
but not of any planet. His mother was born on Venus, his father on Earth, 
and Don himself was born on a space ship in trajectory between planets. 
This curious citizenship makes difficulties for him when the rebellion 
starts on Venus. Whether or not Don will be satisfied with the life he 
finally chooses is a matter for discussion. 

HELLER, RUTH, editor. Choral Adventures. Chicago: Hall and McCreary 
Co. 1951. 144 pp. 60¢. This book for junior high-school level or higher is 
composed of 64 songs with arrangements by eleven experts. It introduces 
the student to a variety of folksongs, chanteys, chorals, hymns, spirituals, 
etc. Their purpose is to acquaint young people with the different types 
of music and, by this means, promote a love and genuine appreciation 
for all music. Two, three, and four part arrangements are included for 
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various combinations of voices. Occasional paragraphs on composers and 
compositions add to the book’s educational value. Another book A/| 
Through the Year is a book prepared especially for the elementary level. 


HENRI, ROBERT. The Art Spirit. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1951, 


240 pp. $4.00. This book expresses Henri’s philosophy, a wide interest 
in humanity, a vast knowledge and wisdom, as well as much technical 
advice for the student. The compiler, Margery Ryerson, includes in it 
notes, articles, fragments of letters bearing on the concept and technique 
of picture making, and the study of art generally by Henri, an inspired 
teacher of art who believed that art and life are closely connected and 
that everyone is vitally concerned in the happiness and wisdom to be 
found through the arts. The book also contains sixteen full-page photo 
graphs and an introduction by Forbes Watson. 


HOBART, A. T. The Serpent-wreathed Staj//. Indianapolis 7: Bobbs-Merril! 


Co. 1951. 403 pp. $3.50. The author has created a group of complex, 
passionate people, involved in intense conflict with one another and 
within themselves, who demand and permit the full sweep of her talent as 
a dramatic storyteller. These people live to their complete capacity—live 
dangerously, beset but usually rewarding lives—and what happens to them 
becomes immensely important to the reader. The author’s continuing 
interest is the collision of change with the existing order and the powerful 
forces supporting it. For the specific collision of this story, she has se- 
lected one of the most controversial problems now in debate in the forum 
of public opinion: the relation of the medical profession to society. 


HOBSON, JR., R. P. Grass Beyond the Mountains. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott Co. 1951. 256 pp. $3.75. The author, the son of the man who 
sank the Merrimac in Santiago Harbor during the Spanish-American War, 
tells about the last great cattle frontier of our country. It is the story 
of travel and adventure in the wilderness of mountains, swamps, and up- 
lands in British Columbia between the Pacific and the Rockies, north of 
the 52nd parallel. 


Horses. New York 16: Studio-Crowell. 1951. 98 pp. $3.50. This is probably the 


finest collection of horse pictures ever assembled in a single volume. Over 
130 beautiful gravure illustrations depict all types of saddle, harness, and 
draft horses as seen through the eyes of artists and photographers throughout 
the ages. There are pictures of individual horses; heads of wild horses; 
polo, trotting, and circus horses in action; four-in-hands; horses and riders 
of the haute ecole; also pictures of racing, hunting, jumping, rodeo, and 
other sports. Masterpieces by some of the greatest artists who ever lived, 
including early Greek, Chinese, and Persian works, and examples by 
Leonardo da Vinci, Pisanello, Durer, Rembrandt, Rubens are included, to- 
gether with prints and drawings by later famous horse artists—Alken, 
Troye, Sartorius, Stubbs, Currier, and Ives, and such contemporaries as 
Skeaping, Morris, Anderson, and Crowell. The photographers represented 
are equally eminent: Anse! Adams, Martin Munkacsi, John Rawlings, Horst, 
Toni Frissell, Fritz Henle, Tet Borsig, Ivan Dmitri, W. Suschitzky, Ira 
Haas, and others. 


HUNT, FRAZIER. Cap Mossman, Last of the Great Cowmen. New York 22: 





Hastings House. 1951. 277 pp. $3.75. This life story of Burton C. Moss- 
man, one of the most colorful cowmen of the great West covers a period of 
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more than 70 years, beginning with the days when he was a mere cowboy 
and ending with the day he stepped down from his saddle for the last 
time. During this period, he carved out an empire and brought law and 
order to a violent and unbridled country. A million head of cattle bore his 
brand and over each hung the uncompromising enemies, bad weather and 
low prices, that broke most range adventurers. His friends and enemies 
have stretched from the range lands of Sonora and Chihuahua, of Old 
Mexico, far north to the grass lands of Alberta, Canada. 

TSCHNECKER, A. A. The Will to Live. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 1951. 288 pp. $3.50. In this book the author, an experienced medical 
doctor, shows how many illnesses can be avoided by understanding the 
emotional upsets which produce them. He relates how physical pain may 
very often be the body’s response to emotion. He states that the will to 
live is an enormous biological-psychological force with which all persons 
are endowed; it is the great driving power which, properly channeled, fills 
a person with ambition, creativeness, and strength. 


IBN-ZAHAYV, ARI. David and Bathsheba. New York 16: Crown Publishers, 


Inc. 1951. 375 pp. $3.50. David himself tells the story, David on his death- 
bed, about to meet his Maker, and so willing for the first time to reveal 
himself and his innermost thoughts and feelings. He goes back to his 
earliest memories, the days of his childhood in Bethlehem, the time of 
his youth when he first met Bathsheba, how he came to be a poet and 
learned to make the harp sing. There is the wonderful first meeting with 
Jonathan and the beginning of an immortal friendship. There is the heart- 
break of Bathsheba’s marriage to Uriah and the consolation of his own 
marriage to Michal. David lives again his strange relationship with the 
half-mad King Saul, the glory of his coronation, his great victories and de- 
feats, his other loves and marriages until the reunion with Bathsheba. He 
recalls the happiness that was his at that time, and also the punishment 
for his ‘‘sin’’ which is the only thing that the Bible tells us of David’s 
great life, that changed his life completely and affected him all the days 


of his life. 


JENKINS, M. B. Girl from Williamsburg. Richmond 19, Virginia: Dietz Press, 


Inc. 1951. 345 pp. $3.00. This book is a story of the remarkable experi- 
ences of an equally remarkable girl. With a great basket of lunch, she 
set out from Virginia in the early days to teach Indians in Arizona. Her 
trip westward was most eventful. She met and sat next to Carrie Nation 
on the train. Passengers tried to persuade the young girl from Wil- 
liamsburg to take the next train back home, but the same determination 
that carried her over so many obstacles in life kept her rolling towards 
the land of the wide blue sky and the Enchanted Mesa. 

She reached her destination after other adventures. There she stayed 
and taught the proud Navaho Indian boys and girls. There were sand- 
storms and tribulations, festivities, a trunk from home, and above all, 
romance. She saw the ‘‘Sky Falls,’’ and paintings, revolt, a tragedy 
in spring, the mighty Colorado in all of its splendor and awe. There were 
interesting experiences amid the stress and strain of living among the 
Redskins. The chapters on Thanksgiving and Christmas in the Canyon 
are two that will not likely be forgotten by the reader. The book is vir- 
tually a week-by-week account of life in a pioneer Indian school, ina 
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remote and isolated canyon, and of a later life in an efficient non- 
reservation boarding school where the talented and resourceful staff 
achieved a high state of efficiency—all presented in a narrative style by 
one who actually lived it. As parts of the book are laid in the East and in 
the West, it is natural that its appeal is to every American—an appeal for 
those everywhere who believe in the simple things that made this country 
the great nation that it is. 


KAZIN, ALFRED. A Walker in the City. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 


Co. 1951. 176 pp. $3.00. This is a book about an American walking into 
the world, learning what it is like. The American is Alfred Kazin as a 
young man,and the world he walks into is, first of all, Brownsville in East 
Brooklyn, a neighborhood settled by Jewish immigrants from eastern Eu- 
rope, surrounded by the vast, alluring ‘‘beyond’’ that encompasses al! the 
partly seen, ardently guessed at, life that is not Brownsville. This 
world expands in time and space—and inwardly into the boy’s soul—to 
become the whole city of New York with its streets, museums, parks, 
neighborhoods, bridges, subways...to become America, of the present and 
the past...to become the world of music and literature, the world of meta 


physics and religion. 


KINNEY, R. P. Furniture Repair and Refinishing. New York 17: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 1950. 254 pp. $3.50. This is a book that will give the person 
interested in repairing and refinishing furniture a working manual of in- 
struction. It gives accurate, easily understood, step-by-step directions 
for every single kind of job that the person might want to do. Each 
phase of a job is discussed in its progressive steps. The worker can 
place the book on his workbench and readily and intelligently follow the 
instructions as he goes along. Where necessary, there are cross refer- 
ences to other parts of the book which relate to the item being refinished 
or repaired. The book is also indexed to make it easy to find the informa- 
tion desired and needed. 

The restoration of all kinds of furniture is discussed and the ‘thow- 
to-do-it’’ is explained. The author, in developing the book, begins with 
the first steps of the refinishing or repairing of the item. He explains 
each step—even the obvious ones so that the beginner as well as the ex- 
perienced workman will find the instructions that he will need to achieve 
the desired end. The book is divided into two parts. Part | contains 
the following chapters: Restoration, Repairs, Kemoving Old Finish, Pre- 
paring for New Finish, Refinishing, Reviving Old Finishes, Enameling 
and ‘‘Nude’® Furniture Finishes, and More About Materials. In Part II 
the chapters are: Tools for the Beginner, More Hand Tools, Sharpening 
and Care of Tools, Care and Storage of Paints and Brushes, the Hone 
Workshop—Hints and Shop Practice, Care of Furniture, Formulas, and Ref- 
erence Books. 


ZIN, A. E. Gregg Shorthand Simplified. New York: Gregg Publishing Co 


1951. 187 pp. This is a supplementary text designed for use with Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified. Part I consists of business letters graded 
Paragraph by paragraph with the Manual, while Part II contains letters 
for review purposes. Vowels, diphthongs, blends, word families, 200 
most-used phrases, 500 most-used words, and many other points are 
stressed. The book is composed of 54 chapters or lessons with each hav- 


ing graded drills. 
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AMBERT, JANET. The Reluctant Heart. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 


Co. 1951. 192 pp. $2.50. This is the story of a devoted mother and actress 
who combined the two careers and made a success of both. It tells of her 
reluctance to take the lead in a play directed by her husband because she 


preferred to live in the country with her two children. 


ATTIMORE, RICHMOND. The Iliad of Homer. Chicago: University of Chi- 


cago Press. 1951. 527 pp. $4.50. This translation is designed to re-create 
in English the essential qualities of the first and greatest European 
epic. The first duty of a translator is to translate rather than to para- 
phrase or adapt—and this is a translation, as close to the sense and 
idiom of Homer as the English will bear. It is a line-by-line rendering, in 
which the Greek hexameters are represented by free-running lines of six- 
beat verse, preserving the repeated line and fixed epithet. It permits the 
reader to capture the speed and flexibility of the original poem, the repre- 
sentations of all moods and motions—slow deliberations and shocks of 
passion, calm and storm, the hammer-strokes of battles and the conversa- 
tions of friends. Homer composed in a language which, though ‘‘poetic,’ 
was comprehensible to all his contemporaries. This translation is written 
in the speech of living English, the language a poet would choose for his 
own work today, so that while remaining in every sense a translation it 
may strike with some of the impact of a new heroic poem in English. 

The introduction includes a resume of general facts about Homer, an 
outline and analysis of the story of Troy and the story of the Iliad, a 
description and explanation of Homeric style, and a brief account of the 
principles of translation which were employed. It includes, as well, a 
section devoted to the people of the Iliad and to the tracing-out of the 
identities and origins of legendary figures, a discussion of the gods and 
fate, and a discussion of historical elements of Homeric society. Ap- 
pended is a glossary of names with pronunciation indicated. 


LEWIS, NORMAN. A Dragon Apparent. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


a 


1951. 317 pp. $4.50. It was curiosity that took this English novelist to 
Indo-China. Attracted by the accounts of early travelers and stimulated 
by the lack of anything like up-to-date information, he went to see for 
himself what remained of the glories of the past and to form some estimate 
of what the future held for the peoples of this fabulous region. After all 
these experiences, he writes about these people, describing them and the 
strange places he visited, interpreting the many extraordinary places and 
situations in which he found himself. He illustrates his narrative by many 
beautiful and bizarre pictures. 

RACKEN, HAROLD. The Flaming Bear. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
and Co. 1951. 222 pp. $2.50. Here is a bear story quite different from 
others—by a man who knows more about giant Alaska Brown bears than 
probably any other person. The story involves an old Aleut legend, of a 
huge bear as it roamed the slopes of Shishaldin Volcano. Challenged by 
doubts and ridicule, and promised a fine Winchester rifle if he can bring 
in the pelt of the Flaming Bear, Tan, the son of the Chief of the native 
village, sets out in his light skin boat to prove the legend. The story 
that follows is one of Tan’s battle with cold, hunger, danger, and terror— 
in his determined search for the bear. He uses every ounce of energy and 


courage and at last solves the mystery. 
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MICHENER, J. A. The Voice of Asia. New York 22: Random House. 1951. 


350 pp. $3.50. The author states: ‘‘Today Asia is of utmost importance 
to Americans. What happens there may make or mar us as a nation. We 
need to know what makes Asia tick. I had the good luck to travel to many 
towns and villages in Asia and to talk with the people about what worried 
them. I met rickshaw boys and millionaires, peasant farmers and heads of 
state. They told me about the religious problems, the economic questions 
and the social revolutions that disturb them today. I talked of America 
and of Russia; and, like people everywhere, they told me some very funny 
stories about their politicians. In this book I have tried to share with you 


what the people of Asia told me. 


O’NEIL, HESTER. The Picture Story of Norway. New York 17: David Mc- 


Kay Co. 1951. 52 pp. $2.50. This is a story telling of life in Norway and 
of many interesting places and celebrations. Norway’s proud, honorable 
history from ancient times to her courageous stand during World War II, her 
efforts on behalf of world peace, her contributions to science and in- 
dustry, and her hospitable people are presented in this illustrated book. 


OSBOURNE, C. G. The First Bow and Arrow. Chicago 5: Wilcox and Follett 


Co. 1951. 88 pp. $2.50. This is an exciting adventure story set in pre- 
historic times. Chica’s tribe is menaced by a great cave bear so that the 
men dare not stir from the protection of their hill. The tribe faces a 
winter of starvation. The boy Chica provides the solution. This story is 
suitable for the slow reader. 


OTTLEY, ROI. No Green Pastures. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


1951. 242 pp. $3.00. This book deals with the situation of the Negro in 
Europe today. Moving from England to France and Italy, into Germany and 
then through the Balkans to Greece, Egypt, and Israel, it gives a picture of 
how the principal European nations treat their Negro populations and their 
colonial possessions. It discusses the attitude of the whites, the pre- 
judices, and the opportunities available for the Negro. The author tells of 
London’s ‘‘Harlem’’ where the Negro’s plight is more desperate than it is 
in America; then sketches such dissimilar men as Felix Sylvestre Eboue, 
who served as Governor General of French Equatorial Africa, and Battling 
Siki, the prizefighter; then tells the story of the forty thousand black Jews 
in Israel. 


OURSLER, FULTON. The Greatest Story Ever Told. Garden City, N. Y.: 


Doubleday and Co. 1951. 316 pp. $2.95. This book recounts what happened 
during those thirty-three years of the life of Jesus as recorded by the 
apostles, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Written in beautiful, simple 
language, the book paints a powerful and compelling portrait of the great- 
est life ever lived, illuminated with deep personal devotion and mature 


understanding and scholarship. 


PAYNE, ROBERT. The Fathers of the Western Church. New York: Viking 





Press. 1951. 328 pp. $5.00. Some of the great men who built the Western 
Church on the ruins of the Roman Empire are here brought to life for the 
general reader. This is not a devotional work or a discussion of dogma, 
but a presentation of the Church Fathers as dramatic figures living in an 
age of turmoil that in some ways resembles our own. They are portrayed 
as warriors against barbarism without, corruption within, and as men who 
were heroes in a very human fashion before they became saints. 
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1951. The author has taken the term ‘‘Fathers’’ in a broad sense, so that 
rtance his story starts with Paul, the last of the apostles. It continues through 
1. We the lives of Tertullian, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Benedict, Gregory, 
) Many and others who flourished in the last days of the Roman Empire; it carries 
orried us into medieval times with the lives of Bernard, who preached the Second 
ads of Crusade, and Francis of Assisi; and it ends with the death of Thomas 
stions Aquinas. ‘‘We forget,’’ says the author in his introduction, speaking of 
nerica all the Fathers, ‘‘that there were great philosophers, great psychologists, 
funny even great poets among them, and that they sometimes understood, better 
h you than we do, the complexities of the human soul.’’ 

PERRY, R. B. The Citizen Decides. Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 
d Mc- 1951. 237 pp. $3.00. Few philosophers have dedicated their books to or- 
y and ganizations, but Pulitzer Prize winner Ralph Barton Perry is the excep- 
rable tion. His new book is dedicated ‘‘with respect and admiration’’ to the 
I, her League of Women Voters because of his firm faith that ‘‘the final author- 
id in- ity is public opinion...which is supposed to be the product of freedom 
ok. and enlightenment.’’ In his book, Professor Perry analyzes the moral 
ollett basis of our American way of life. Stressing the individual citizen’s obli- 
1 pre- gation to understand the complex world in which he lives, this book is 
it the urgent reading in these troubled times and perhaps answers some of the 
es a questions raised in William F. Buckley’s God and Man at Yale. Provoca- 
ry is tive chapters such as ‘Cliches, Labels, and Misnomers,’’ ‘‘The Academic 


”” ? 


Community Freedom,’’ ‘‘The Bad Reputation of Morality,’’ ‘‘Civic Morals 
Sons. in a Democracy,’’ “What Price War?’’ and others indicate subjects in 
ro in which the citizen decides. 
y and 30th Anniversary Reader's Digest Reader. Garden City: Doubleday and 
re of Co. 1951. 503 pp. $3.50. Established in 1922, the Reader's Digest for 
their thirty years has published condensations of the very best material ap- 
pre- pearing in contemporary periodicals. Now, in commemoration of the 30th 
anniversary, its editors have selected, from the files of three decades, 
the cream of nearly 13,000 articles, and these, as presented in a single 
volume, provide a permanent record of the most interesting and provoca- 
tive magazine writing during a highly important span of American history. 
Reprinted from virtually every periodical published in the United States 
during the last thirty years, and representing almost every prominent 
American writer of the present era, there are articles to interest every 
reader—adventure stories, short fiction, and personality profiles; humorous 
sketches and self-help selections; and commentaries on such varied topics 
as medicine, science, religion, nature, history, politics, and sports. Also 
included are nostalgic items from the Digest’s earliest issues, and many 
of the highly popular short features, facts, quotations, and anecdotes for 
which the magazine is famous. 
D, W. M. Patterns in the Sky. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 
1951. 125 pp. $2.50. This book presents explanations, detailed star 
charts showing how to find the twenty-five most familiar constellations, 


@vrx . : 
and interesting astronomical facts about each. °The mythological stories of 


their names are included. 

REHM, GEORGE. Twelve Cows—and We're in Clover. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Co. 1951. 255 pp. $3.00. This is the practical, warm-hearted, 
inspiring story of a city man who wanted to make his living from the land 
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and learned how to do it. George Rehm was 53 when he quit his 30-year 
career as a newspaperman and decided to become a farmer—not as a re- 
sult of any traumatic experience, but just because he wanted to. In beauti- 
ful Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, for $6,250 he became the owner of 
155 acres, a house, a barn, sheds, a horse—and a herd of cows. 

Mr. Rehm was not immediately in clover. He was completely inex- 
perienced, had never milked a cow in his life and didn’t especially want 
to. But the cows came with the place, it had always been a dairy farm 
and it was taken for granted that the new owner would conform. So, pains- 
takingly, Mr. Rehm conformed. Now, even his farmer neighbors think he’s 
pretty good. He found a new and remunerative career that also provides 
the leisure for an eminently satisfactory way of life. 


RILEY, JR., J. W. and SCHRAMM, WILBUR. The Reds Take A City. New 


Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1951. 224 pp. $2.75. In their 
retreat from Seoul in September, 1950, the Reds left behind them the secret 
of their most powerful weapon—their master plan for the complete and 
continuing conquest of an entire population. Each individual who sur 
vived the ninety days of Red occupation bore the mark of that plan—the 
blueprint which the Communists will apply wherever they strike next. 

The U. S. Air Force was quick to move in upon that secret. A tean 
of experts was sent to Seoul to examine documents, to observe the peopl 
and interview them, to learn not only what the plan was but also how it 
worked and its success in terms of people. Here is the Communist 
scheme: the occupation of the territory by a swift blow of military force, 
the erection of an iron curtain to shut out alien influences, and the elabor 
ate and frightening plan by which they meant to control not only the acts 
but also the thoughts of the South Koreans. Here then, in all its aspects, 
is the plan that but for the combined efforts of fifty-two free nations would 
be operating with deadly efficiency in South Korea now. It is the plan 
that will be applied wherever the military power of the Reds is sufficient 
to gain a foothold for their political army. 


RITTS, PAUL. The TV Jeebies. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 1951. 





160 pp. $2.00. Today thousands of people suffer from a disease as infec- 
tious as the common cold. This book describes the symptoms of this 
disease and how to recognize them. Both the author and the illustrator 
are prime examples of the fatal stages. The disease? The Jeebies... the 
TV Jeebies! Are you too a victim of TV Jeebies? Lucky you—for in this 
small but dynamic volume you may read of your fellowmen and women. 
Does your home echo with the patter of small Hopalong Cassidy boots as 
your son’s friends swarm in for the 5:00 o’clock Western? Does your fam- 
ily eat dinner on the run between the living room and the dining room? 
Would you recognize your friends if you saw them in the daylight? 

Here, for your delight and comparison, are the faces, cameras, scripts, 


tt 


and schemes of TV Land exposed by two ruthless exponents of the ‘‘art.’”’ 
And the laugh is fifty per cent on them, as this tale of their surrender to 
television unfolds. Forsaken by radio and beleaguered by studio union 
rules, the author staggers through the television work tripping over stray 
wires, pushing wrong buttons, and generally upsetting the industry. Like- 
wise Mr. Strome, the illustrator, skulks through the book, drawing from am- 
bush, pictures of cameramen, stars, engineers, plugs, wires, and mikes. 
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COTT, J. M. Hudson of Hudson's Bay. New York 21: Henry Schuman, Inc. 


1951. 186 pp. $2.50. Henry Hudson was among the first of the scientific 
explorers. He did not sail to war or in search of gold like the Eliza- 
bethans. He was determined to find a route to Cathay over the top of 
the world. In his search for a passage which was believed to cut through 
North America, Hudson found the river that bears his name. Finally, he 
explored for a northwest passage between Canada and Greenland and dis- 
covered the great bay which also bears his name. A bold, energetic, and 
able man, Hudson had great flair and temper. The story of this colorful 
explorer and his devoted son makes sound historical and adventurous 


reading. 


SEYMOUR, A. H. The Christmas Stove. Chicago 5: Wilcox and Follett Co. 


1951. 94 pp. $2.50. This is the story of two Swiss orphan children who 
arrive a few weeks before Christmas to make their home with an aunt. It 
describes traditional Swiss customs of celebrating Christmas. This is a 
story suitable for the slow reader. 


SUMMERS, R. E. America’s Weapons of Psychological Warfare. New York 52: 


H. W. Wilson Co. 1951. 206 pp. $1.75. This book, one of the number in the 
Reference Shelf Series, gives background material on this subject and the 
pro and con arguments from current books and magazines. Other sections 
of the book attempt evaluations of individual efforts and a number of critics 
of various programs are presented. Indices include a record of the han- 
dling of MacArthur’s removal by ‘‘The Voice,’’ the Formosa Directive, and 
other data. Nine pages of bibliography conclude this important compila- 
tion of expert opinion on today’s vital action in the cold war. 


THANE, ELSWYTH. This was Tomorrow. New York 16: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 


Inc. 1951. 319 pp. $3.00. The rise of a European dictator, the pitfall of ap- 
peasement, the tense, fearfully expectant daily life in a great capital of 
democracy—such is the background, ominously contemporary, of Elswyth 
Thane’s sixth Williamsburg novel. The time is 1934-1938—from the moment 
when the news of Barthou’s assassination breaks Jeff Day and Sylvia 
Sprague apart in the old Williamsburg family mansion, to the hour of Munich 
and the climax of Evadne Campion’s young life in Nazi-ridden Berlin. The 
scene is mainly London, shifting at dramatic intervals to New York’s 
theatrical world, the Winter Olympics at Garmisch, and the peaceful- 
seeming English countryside. The characters are many: Jeff and Sylvia, 
whose love is as sure and strong as their Williamsburg background; Evadne, 
who meant so well and made so many mistakes; and Stephen Sprague, who 
loved her always and anyway; Hermione, lonely, jealous, grasping for love 
and for a belief, who stopped at nothing to get her own way; Victor zu 
Polkwitz-Heidersdorf, the arrogant New German, who betrayed his Prus- 
sian father to the Party and came to London with Von Ribbentrop to put 
his English mother’s connections to special use; Mab, the entrancing ten- 
year-old with the American complex; Bracken Murray, the fiery newspaper 
editor who was Jeff’s boss and foster father; and other members of the 


scattered, devoted family. 

TREAT, R. L. Bishop Sheil and the CYO, New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 
1951. 225 pp. $3.00. It was Chicago. Just past midnight. A broad- 
shouldered young prison chaplain looked back at the grey walls of Cook 
County jail and made a solemn promise. As a result of that promise, 
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millions of youngsters have been encouraged, guided, and led to lives of 
which America can be proud. This book is the story of how Bernard 
Sheil—ex-baseball player, and ex-marine chaplain—kept that promise. It 
is the story of the Chicago Catholic Youth Organization and, in an indi- 
rect but very real way, the story of the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. For, the man whom all Chicago knows as 
Bishop Benny Sheil shines through his work. 


WILLISON, G. F. Behold Virginia! New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


1951. 434 pp. $4.75. The aristocracy of Virginia is one of the mysteries 
of American history. Within a few generations it emerged in large measure 
from the most unpromising lot of ruffians, ‘‘runagates,’’ and incompetents 
that were ever shipped out by a grasping mother country to carve an em- 
pire from the wilderness. Most famous of Jamestown’s dubious heroes, 
Captain John Smith was a controversial figure in his own day and has re- 
mained so ever since. Few men in any age, it has been said, have been 
more over-rated. But he alone of the early company loved Virginia. He 
alone regarded it as something more than a means to fortune or a way- 
station on the road back to the London stews. In this sense, he was the 
first Virginian. Forever linked with him in legend is Powhatan’s daughter- 
known as Pocahontas. But behind the glitter and romance lies the stark 
and tragic story of the colony, mismanaged, misunderstood, and starved by 
the company of merchant adventurers in London who masked their lust for 
gain behind a sanctimonious concern for Indian souls. And as sequel to 
this record of blunders and miracles came the Virginia of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Patrick Henry, George Washington, Richard Henry Lee, and the found- 
ers of our independence. 


WOODWARD, C. V. Origins of the New South 1877-1913. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 





ana State University Press. 1951. 558 pp. $6.50. This book is the trade 
edition of Volume IX of A History of the South, a ten-volume series de- 
signed to present a thoroughly balanced history of all the complex aspects 
of the South’s culture from 1607 to the present. Like its companion vol- 
umes, Origins of the New South is written by an outstanding student of 
Southern history. What we persist in calling the New South is no longer 
new. It is three quarters of a centruy old—older than the age attained by 
any of the three dramatic phases of Southern history that preceded it. The 
ante-bellum Cotton Kingdom spanned little more than a generation, and the 
Confederate South and the Reconstruction South were even briefer 
experiments. 

By comparison with the work of the Redeemers, who founded the New 
Order, the work of the ante-bellum planters, the Confederate nationalists, 
and the Carpetbagger radicals seems ephemeral indeed. Although it was 
the Redeemers who laid the foundations of the modern South, they and the 
order they established have received comparatively little attention from 
the historians. 

It is the purpose of this book to examine the foundations of the New 
Order of the present South that was constructed on the ruins of the several 
orders of the past. In this period, reunion was achieved, new compromises 
of old sectional disputes were reached, a new system of caste was estab- 
lished, and a new economy was painfully constructed. Henry James once 


called it ‘‘the social revolution’”’ 


that was ‘“‘the most unrecorded and unde- 


picted, in proportion to its magnitude, that ever was.’ 
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ELKO,H. P. How to Become a Successful Speaker. New London, Conn.: Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 1951. 174 pp. Most people haven’t the 
time to master enunciation and voice control—two of the elements that 
make the difference between a radio announcer and the average speaker. 
Yet everyone would like to be able to speak so well that he always holds 
the full attention of the persons to whom he is talking. It is for such 
people that the author has written this book, the direct result of years of 
experience in teaching adult groups. Accompanying this text are two 
manuals: Notes on How to Become a Successful Speaker and Instructor's 
Guide for Developing Successful Speakers. The first manual is to serve 
as an aid in self-analysis, in consideration of subjects for speeches, in 
the preparation of speeches, and in the evaluation of speeches and con- 
ferences. The second manual is a practical guide for conducting twelve 
training sessions for any level and type of group. 


Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 


Annual Report. New York 19: National Association for Mental Health, Inc., 
1790 Broadway. 1951. 23 pp. There is a definite upward trend in the 
quantity and quality of care and treatment for many of the nearly 750,000 
patients in the nation’s public mental hospitals, as well as an increase 
in the outpatient psychiatric facilities. This is the finding of the Associ- 
ation’s annual report. 

Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York, Publications of. 

How You Can Teach About Communism by R. W. Crary and G. L. Steibel. 
1951. 48 pp. 25¢. How to cope with totalitarian propaganda and teach 
democracy. 

Primer on Communism. 1951. 74 pp. 25¢. The Communist program, move- 
ment, and strategy in the Free World and in the Soviet World. 
BENEDICT, M. R. Food and Feed Reserves. Washington 6, D. C.: National 

Planning Association, 800-2lst St., N.W. 1951. Stresses this country’s 

unprecedented responsibilities for realistic and comprehensive planning of 

over-all food policy in order to safeguard its own interests. 

Board of Education, Lakewood, Ohio, Publications of: 

Imperative Needs of Youth. 1951. 40 pp. Illustrated contents show how 
Lakewood Public Schools meet the needs of youth in the classroom, 
in counseling services, and in an informal activities program. 

Professional Personnel Policies. 1951. 16 pp. A statement of policy re- 
garding professional growth, advanced assignments, salary schedules, 
absences, tenure, retirement, compensation, health, administrative 
Organization and functions—all for improved staff relationships. 

Boys and Girls Study Homemaking and Family Living. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents. 1951. 58 pp. 20¢. A report of the organization, con- 
tent and methods of homemaking classes. List of suggested source 


materials. 

Bulletin of Education. Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Publications, 
School of Education. Fall, 1951. 24 pp. Copies at cost on request. Con- 
tents include a study of core curriculums in Kansas, an interpretation of 
the modern school’s social studies program for the layman, the use of the 
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Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey with rural pupils, a study of 
drop-outs in Lawrence schools, and a summary of graduate research in 
education at the University of Kansas. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. New York: The 
Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue. 1951. 65 pp. This 46th annual report dis- 
cusses the problem of weak moral and spiritual values, of which the 
basketball scandals are but one evidence, in society, which faculties 
must face. 

CHERRY, RAYMOND. Carved Billfold Designs. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
and McKnight. 1951. 31 pp. Illustrated directions for leather carving. 
Fifteen actual patterns for designs. 

Claremont College Reading Conference. Claremont, California: Claremont 
College Curriculum Laboratory. 1951. 130 pp. The Sixteenth Conference 
of which the theme was ‘‘Mass Communication: A Reading Process.”’ 
Contributions by teachers, professors, specialists in human relations and 
exceptional children, and an illuminating engineer. 

COLADARCI, A. P. Preprofessional Experiences in Educational Psychology: 
A Review of Opinion and a Critical Note. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Bookstore. Sept. 1951. 30 pp. 75¢. A review of data relevant to the hy- 
pothesis that there is an identifiable hierarchy of value in the content of 
educational psychology. Extensively documented. Lengthy bibliography. 

Complete Checklist of UNESCO Publications in Print. New York 27: Interna- 
tional Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, Columbia University Press. 
1951. 8 pp. Classified. 

Course of Study in Art Education. Harrisburg: Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction. 1951. 88 pp. Basic concepts and practical sugges- 
tions for revitalizing art instruction at both elementary and secondary 
levels. 

Danger!... They're After Our Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: National Commis- 
sion for Defense of Democracy Through Education, NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W. 1951. 16 pp. $2.85 per 100. A brief warning about the attacks being 
leveled against the American public schools. How to identify the under- 
mining campaigns against the schools and distinguish them from valid 
criticisms of loyal citizens genuinely interested in child welfare. Espec- 
ially for the lay reader. 

Diagnosing Human Relations Needs. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., N.W. 1951. 155 pp. $1.75. How and why to 
use diaries, parent interviews, participation schedules, sociometric pro- 
cedures, open questions, and class logs. 

A Directory of 2,002 16mm Film Libraries. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Documents. 1951. 113 pp. 30¢. Revision of 1949 list. Annotated. A com 
pilation of sources of educational films by state. 

Education and Industry Co-operate. New York 1: Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 350 
Fifth Ave. 1951. 44 pp. A survey of the type of co-operation now accept- 
able, how it is established, what its role is, what some of its problems 
and policies are. 

Education of Visually Handicapped Children. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Documents. 1951. 46 pp. 20¢. Identifying and ascertaining the needs of 
visually handicapped children, with a discussion of some practices used 

in educating them. 
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Facing the Facts About Cancer. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 22 
dy of East 38th St. 1951. 32 pp. 20¢. A presentation of cancer as a personal, 
rm in community, and national problem. 

+ The First Annual Report of the Co-operative Program in Educational Administra- 
ae tion, Middle Atlantic Region. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
" ro ers College, Columbia University. 1951. 85 pp. The school executive's 
, ~~ job—its complexities, its purposes, its preparation, its status, its 
ee possibilities. 
tmlighe OLSOM, M. B. Our Economic Policy at Home and Abroad. New York 22: 
Committee for Economic Development, 444 Madison Ave. 1951. 17 pp. A 
— report concerned with the tasks the United States faces simultaneously: 
increasing military strength, maintaining economic strength, preserving 
eo freedoms, and co-operating internationally. 
wee The Freedom to Move. Irvington-on-Hudson, New York: Foundation for Eco- 
ages nomic Education, Inc. 1951. 34 pp. 6 copies $1.00; 25 copies $3.50; 50 
s and copies $6.75; and 100 copies $13. Arguments against the national origins 
immigration act in the light of democratic principles upon which the coun- 
ology: 
ms try was founded and progressed. 
* “i HENNE, FRANCES; ERSTED, RUTH; and LOHRER, ALICE. A Planning 
nee el Guide for the High School Library Program. Chicago: American Library 
Association, Publishing Department. 1951. 140 pp. $2.00. States objec- 
aphy. - ' : 
nl tives of the school library. Describes central and special collections. 
ane. Sets forth services and activities for library staff, students, and teachers. 
Discusses budget and equipment for the school library. Proposes a long- 
a range planning program. 
gges- Industrial Arts in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg: Pennsylvania State Department of 
aw Public Instruction. 1951. 115 pp. The various aspects of providing, organ- 
; izing and conducting industrial arts in the secondary school. 
a International Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
h St, New York 27, New York, Publications of. 
being Annotated Provisional Agenda of the General Assembly's Sixth Session. 
nding Nov. 1951. 40 pp. 
valid Human Rights. 8 pp. A bibliography of pamphlets, posters, publications, 
spec- program aids. 
Human Rights Day. Folder. Suggestions and quotations for observance. 
i] on The Impact of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 41 pp. 25¢. An 
hy to analysis of the effect of the Declaration upon the individaul, national 
: pro affairs, agencies of the United Nations, and international treaties 
and agreements. 
>t. of Statement on the World Situation by Trygve Lie. Oct. 1951. 14 pp. 
oom Structure of the United Nations. May 1951. 70 pp. 


Towards a United Nations World. 36 pp. 15¢ 
350 Israel: Problems of Nation Building. New York 16: Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Sc. 1951. G1 pp. 35¢. Outlines the tasks set by the country’s 


etl ingathering of exiles, its economic difficulties, and its uneasy relations 
with its Arab neighbors. 

pt. of Land Grant Colleges and Universities. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 

ne of ments. 1951. 27 pp. 15¢. What they are and the relations of the Federal 

used government to them. 


Land of the Free. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1951. 22 pp. 
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15¢. A conservation bulletin (No. 40) of the Department of Interior giving 
basic information about the people's unreserved acres and the programs to 
develop and maintain the land heritage for this and future generations. 

Learning the Ways of Democracy in Nebraska’s Schools. Lincoln: Nebraska 
Co-op. School Study Council, 317 Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska. 1951. 45 pp. 50¢. A report of a state-wide survey of citizenshir 
practices by grade groups. 

LIPKIN, CHARLES. Mental Multiplication. New York 1: The author, 249a W. 
34th Se. 1951. 25 pp. 50¢. A certified public accountant proposes an in- 
teresting method of rapid calculation. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Director of Admissions, Room 3-106, 
Cambridge 39, Mass., Publications of: 

Careers in Science Teaching. 
Education in Building Engineering and Construction. 
Preparing for Careers in Food Technology. 

Modern Ways in One- and Two-Teacher Schools. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Documents. 1951. 48 pp. 20¢. Suggestions for improving rural school 
programs from the standpoint of teaching, organizing, selecting a curricu- 
lum, planning, scheduling, and evaluating. 

Music in the Elementary School. Chicago: Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 1951. 56 pp. 50¢. A discussion of music 
education in the elementary school. 

National Music Camp, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Publications of: 

Announcement of NMC Motion Picture Films Available for School Showings 
Application Blanks for All Divisions of NMC. 

Interlochen List of Band Music. 

Interlochen List of Small Ensemble Music. 

Large Bulletin Board Poster in Color. 

1951 Souvenir Program Book. 

1952 University of Michigan Announcement of Courses at NM( 

Prelude to Twenty-Fifth Season (1952) of the National Music Camp. 

Office of Public Affairs, Education and Culmral Relations Division, Educa- 
tion Branch, Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany, Frank- 
furt, Germany, Publications of: 

Postwar Changes in German Education. 1951. 294 pp. 
Proceedings of the International Workshop on Social Studies. 1951. 154 pp. 

The 100th Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Lansing: Michi- 
gan Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1950. 96 pp. A report for the bi- 
ennium 1948-1950. Chapters on the progress of the community school pro- 
gram, demonstration research, school plant, financial support, inter 
scholastic athletics, vocational education and rehabilitation, and reports 
of public educational institutions such as schools for the deaf and the 
blind. 

Our Best Investment. Milwaukee, Wis.: Supt. of Schools. 1951. 28 pp. The 
annual report of the superintendent reminding the taxpayers that money 
well spent on the schools is a good investment. 

A Plan for Reducing Armaments. (Dept. of State Pub. No. 4409. Int. Org. and 

Conf. Series III, 76) Washington 25, D. C.: Dept. of State, Div. of Pub., 

Off. of Pub. Affairs. Nov. 1951. 10 pp. The President's address broad- 

cast November 7 
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eu Tuvttation 


To Principals 


of approved Secondary Schools 


Does your school have a chapter of the 
National Honor Society founded by the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in 1921? 


If your school does not have a chapter 
stud 


If your school is accredited by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 
education, 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


Paul E. Elicker, Secretary 
National Honor Society 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Red Letter Days. Washington 8, D. C.: Marketing Research Services, Suite 
619, 2300 Conn. Ave., N.W. 1952. 16 pp. 35¢ each; 3 for $1.00. A series 
of pamphlets for every school month. Suggestions forclassroom activities 
keyed to the special days and weeks of each month. Scripts for as- 
semblies and broadcasts, background information for special occasions, 
ideas for extracurricular activities closely related to the work of the class- 
room, discussion guides, programs for music and dramatics groups, art 
projects, and home-room activities. A practical kit of holiday materials 
for the teacher. 

Report of the Sixth National Conference on Citizenship. Washington 25, D. C.: 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1951. 136 pp. 50¢. The proceedings of the May, 
1951, conference in Washington, D. C. Addresses by President Truman, 
Dr. William G. Carr, Senator Kefauver, Dr. Richard B. Kennan, and others. 
A report of the Youth Panel on citizenship activities. 

Safety in Physical Education for the Classroom Teacher. Washington 6, D. C.: 
NEA, 1201 16th Se., N.W. 1951. 20 pp. 50¢. Views physical education for 
children as supervised, purposeful activity, suitable for age group and 
play area. Bibliography. A discussion of playtime accidents and liability. 

Scholarships and Fellowships Available at Institutions of Higher Education. 
(Blen. No. 10) Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1951. 248 pp. 
55¢. Classified by institution and by subject matter, with narrative sum- 
mary of state provisions. 

Schools and the 1950 Census. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Division, NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1951. 36 pp. SO¢. Facts and trends essential for edu- 
cational planning. 

STARR, ISIDORE. Human Rights in the United States. New York: Oxford 
Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave. 1951. 76 pp. 30¢. A presentation of key areas 
of human rights as they have been submitted to and adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court. Supplemented with visual material, historical background, 
and stimulating suggestions for classroom activities. 

A Study on Annual Reports. Tampa 1, Fla.: Program Secretary, YMCA, P. O. 
Box 1259. 1951. $1.00. Views the annual report as a public relations de- 
vice. Reports finds and trends in reports of recreation and health depart- 
ments and organizations. 

Thirteenth Report to Congress of the Economic Co-operation Administration. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1951. 156 pp. 40¢. For the 
quarter ending June 30, 1951. Chapters deal with (1) economic aid and 
defense of the free world, (2) Western Europe’s expanding economic base, 
(3) ECA programs for Europe and the Far East, (4) special programs for 
strategic materials, small business, controlled commodities, etc. 

3,434 U. S. Government Films. (Blt. 1951, No. 21) Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents. 1951. 329 pp. 70¢. Motion pictures, filmstrips, and 
sets of slides available for public use in the United States. How and 
where to obtain them. 

To Sustain and Strengthen Democracy. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Civic Education 
Project, 5 Chauncy St. 1951. 26 pp. The aims, personnel, and publica- 
tions of the Project. 

Tour Book. New York 7: Union Bag and Paper Corp., Woolworth Building. 

1951.32 pp. The illustrated brochure describes the manufacturing process 

used at the Savannah, Georgia, plant in converting the Southern pine tree 
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A 
Warm Welcome 


Awaits You 
ee 


at our arr “eal Fi 


or 
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NEW EBBITT HOTEL 


midway between 


the White House and the Capitol 


More than 12,000 High-School students 
and other, in groups, were at 
THE EBBITT HOTEL 
during the Spring of 1951 


No Bar — Temperance Hotel — No Bar 


150 Rooms — 150 Baths 
Special School-Group Rates 


For further information 


Please communicate with 


GEORGE C. CLARKE 


Owner and General Manager 


1000 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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into Kraft paper, paperboard, bags, and corrugated shipping containers. 
Designed to assist the visitor to the plant in understanding and appreciat- 
ing the functions of the complicated machinery and the great amount of tech- 
nical knowledge represented in the production of Kraft paper and its prin- 
cipal end-use products, bags and corrugated boxes. 

Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. Chicago: Music Educators Nationa! 
Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 1951. 31 pp. 50¢. The piano class as a 
part of the elementary-school curriculum. 

The United Nations and Collective Action Against Aggression. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1951. 48 pp. 20¢. A discussion guide for 
advancing thinking about the problems of collective security. 

VILES, N. E. School Fire Safety. (Blen. No. 13) Washington 25, D. C.: Supt 
of Documents. 1951. 58 pp. 20¢. Stresses importance of safe conditions, 
lists hazards, outlines procedures for protection, and shows the school- 
man’s responsibility for fire safety. 

VOGEL, VICTOR and VIRGINIA. Facts About Narcotics. (Life Adjustment 
Series) Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 1951. 
48 pp. single copies 40¢; 3 for $1.00; special quantity prices; yearly sub- 
scription to the Series—$3.50. Written for young people, the booklet tells 
what drugs are dangerous, why people take them, and what happens 
physically and mentally as a result. 

WEITZMAN, ELLIS. Guiding Children’s Social Growth (Better Living Series). 
Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 1951. Single 
copies 40¢; 3 for $1.00; special quantity prices; yearly subscription to the 
Series—$3.50. How parents can help children in acquiring social maturity 
at home and how teachers can help at school. 

Why Foreign Aid. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1951. 17 pp. 20¢. 
Facts about the Mutual Security Program in Europe, Africa, Near East, 
Far East, and Latin America. Maps and graphs. 

WILSON, C. E. Preparedness as a Continuing Policy. Detroit: General Motors. 
1951. 20 pp. An address delivered before the American Ordnance Associ- 
ation by the president of General Motors, stressing the necessity for a 
sound plan of maintaining industrial preparedness. Proposes a dual- 
purpose plant idea. 





Subscribe to STUDENT LIFE 


The National Magazine of Student Activities 
Subscription Price—$1.00 per year 
8 issues—October—May 


STUDENT LIFE 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Dept. A, Washington 6, D. 7 
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| ROMANTIC COPPER 


| 
Information Booklet offered free by 
Copper & Brass Research Association 


This illustrated 18-page booklet carries the student from prehistoric times to 
the present, discussing Copper’s role in man’s development and welfare. Ex- 
plains in easily understandable terms how copper is mined, separated, refined 
and made into sheets, tubes, rods and wire. 

Copies are free. Send request with number of copies desired to 


COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











CHOIR ROBES AND CAPS AND GOWNS 
For Sales & Rentals 





assicalls designed and tailered te assure correctness of «tvling, fine values, and comfort te wearer. Made of 
hoe quality materials for beauty and durability. Send for prices and samples. Neo obligation 
THOMAS A. PETERSON AND COMPANY 
(01-07 East 33rd St. Dept. N 2-52 Kansas City 3, Missouri 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
An International Daily 


; Editor 
Erwin D. CANHAM 
Visit Booth 31 Accept your free Monitor 








You Ae Cordially Invited oe 


to visit our exhibit at the Convention of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals—Booth 56, North Exhibit Hall, Feb- 
ruary 16-20-——in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We are looking forward to seeing you there and to having 
the privilege of showing you our 1952 collection of fine Moore 
apparel. 

CHORAL GOWNS—Dramatic, colorful Moore Choral Gowns 
give your choral groups an added sense of importance and dig- 
nity. Moore Gowns are masterfully tailored in classic designs 
and made of the finest, long-wearing fabrics. Be sure to get 
your free copy of our booklet “Choral Gowns” and the Color 
and Fabric Selector showing actual samples of the 80 color- 
fabric selections. 

GIRLS’ GYM SUITS—Moore Gym Suits are the choice of thou- 
sands of schools across the nation because of their smart, 
colorful styling, sturdy construction and fine, Sanforized fab- 
ries. See our new full-color stylebook “Happy Hours.” 

CAPS AND GOWNS—tTraditional graduation apparel beloved 
by students. Moore Caps and Gowns have been the choice of 
high school graduates for more than 25 years. Available on sale or 
rental basis. Request our illustrated booklet, “Caps and Gowns.” 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 11 West 42nd St.. New York 36, N.Y. 
GRaceland 7-3600 PEnnsylvania 6-3177 
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THE HIDDEN COST OF HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION.—During the school year 
1950-1951, George B. Johnson, Principal of the Mulvane High School, Mulvane, 
Kansas, conducted a study of the cost of going to high school in his school. 
Each of the one hundred and sixty-four students in the school was interviewed 
three times; in addition, faculty sponsors of various organizations made it 
possible to double check most student expense. The total expense associated 
with attending school for all students in the school was $7,526.53, an average 
of $45.89 per pupil. This sum included the expense associated with taking 
school subjects, the expense of participation in extracurricular activities, and 
the expense of ‘‘consuming’’ high-school sponsored activities such as plays, 
games, and musical programs. Food and clothing expenses were excluded from 
the study. Some interesting items revealed included: 
The smallest amount spent by a student was $9.95; the largest amount 
spent was $118.22. 
Books and supplies cost them $4,028.56, an average of $24.57 per student. 
Extracurricular activities cost them $969.44, an average of $5.91 per student. 
**Consuming’’ school sponsored activities cost them $2,528.53, an aver- 
age of $15.41 per student. 
Thirty-nine poys paid $118.14, an average of $30.41, for the privilege of 
being in vocational agriculture classes. 
Thirty-six home economics students spent $775.64, an average of $21.55 
per student. 
Seventy-one boys who participated in some form of athletics spent $842.44, 
an average of $11.86 per student. 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION FORMED.—A new national 
personnel organization named the Personnel and Guidance Association has 
been formed by the unification of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the American College Personnel Association, and the National Associa- 
tion of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers. It replaces the more 
loosely knit Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. The three 
groups will continue as divisions within the new organization. It is expected 
that a number of new divisions representing additional special areas of person- 
nel and guidance work will be formed, preferably by the amalgamation with 
some existing organization but in some cases by the creation of new ones. 

One of the main purposes of the new professional association is to 
establish a parent organization to bring together personnel and guidance work- 
ers from al! areas of the field. It is hoped that such an organization will 
clarify standards of professional qualifications, facilitate communication, 
foster co-operation, develop greater resources of training and experience for 
meeting problems, and provide a stronger voice for interpreting personnel work 
to other professional workers and to the public. The formation of new divi- 
sions appealing to interest groups not primarily represented by either of the 
constituent divisions should increase service rendered to specialized areas 
of the profession. 
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A valuable new guide for— 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
STUDENT COUNCIL ADVISERS 
CURRICULUM WORKERS 


Student Councils 


FOR OUR TIMES — Principles & Practices 
By Joe Smith 


Director of Placement 
San Francisco State College 


This new book gives specific help in making the student council a more 
effective educational tool. Dr. Smith analyzes the current status of the 
student council. Then the foundations upon which the student council 
ought to rest are examined in order to discover the gaps hetween what is 
and what ought to be. The author concludes with practical recommenda- 
tions for action. Principals, council advisers, and curriculum specialists 
will find the book especially helpful in appraising the functions and aims 


of their own student councils. 


Published in 1951 110 pp. Cloth $2.00 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Please send me........copies of STUDENT COUNCILS FOR OUR TIMES 


at the postpaid price of $2.00 per copy. 
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The first fiscal year of the new organization will begin on July 1, 1952. 
It will establish offices in Washington, D. C., at that time. In the meantime, 
its activities will be carried on primarily through the affiliating organizations. 
All memberships in PGA will be held by virtue of membership in one or more 
of its divisions. Pending study of its ultimate divisional structure, the asso- 
ciation’s executive council is urging interested persons, particularly industrial 
personnel workers, secondary-school counselors, elementary-school guidance 
workers, and persons in community agencies to join either the NVGA, ACPA, 
or NAGS and thus have a voice in determining the type of new divisions, loca- 
tion of its national office, the nature of its journal, and scope of its activities. 
Its officers until 1953 will be: Robert H. Shaffer of Indiana University, Presi- 
dent; Donale E. Super of Teachers College, Columbia, President-elect; and 
Frank M. Fletcher of Ohio State University, Treasurer. The next national con- 
vention will be held in Los Angeles, March 30-April 3, 1952. Jessie L. 
Rhulman of U.C.L.A. will serve as Convention Co-ordinator. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS.—Not long ago I met one of our great school- 
masters—a veteran in that high service. ‘‘Where in your time-table do you 
teach religion?’’ I asked him. 

**We teach it all day long,’’ he answered. ‘‘We teach it in arithmetic, by 
accuracy. We teach it in language, by learning to say what we mean—‘yea, 
yea and nay, nay!’ We teach it in history, by humanity. We teach it in geog- 
raphy, by breadth of mind. We teach it in handicraft, by thoroughness. We 
teach it in astronomy, by reverence. We teach it in the playground, by fair 
play. We teach it by kindness to animals, by courtesy to servants, by good 
manners to one another, and by truthfulness in all things. We teach it by 
showing the children that we, their elders, are their friends and not their 
enemies.’”’ 

‘*But what,’’ I said, ‘‘about the different denominations? Have you no 
trouble with the parents?’’ ‘‘None at all,’’ he replied; ‘‘twe have half a dozen 
denominations. But we treat the children, not as members of this church or 
that, but as members of the school, and we show them that, as members of 
the school, in work and play, they are members of one another. We teach them 
to build the Church of God out of the actual relations in which they stand to 
their teachers and their schoolfellows, because we believe that unless they 
learn to build it where they are, they will not learn to build it afterwards any- 
where else.’’ ‘‘Do you talk much to them about religion?’’ I then asked. ‘‘Not 
much,’’ he said, ‘‘just enough to bring the whole thing to a point now and then.”’ 

Finally he added a remark that struck me—‘'I do not want religion,’’ he 
said, ‘‘brought into this school from outside. What we have of it we grow our- 
selves.’’—By L. P. Jacks, British Philosopher and Theologian. 


NEW PUBLIC RELATIONS NEWSLETTER MAKES INITIAL BOW.—Teachers, 
who are public relations wise will find additional help in a new newsletter 
launched by the National School Public Relations Association, a department 
of the National Education Association. A preview edition of the new publica- 
tion, entitled /t Starts in the Classroom—the Public Relations Newsletter on 
Classroom Teachers appeared in December. Printed in cedar green ink in an 
easy-to-read style, the newsletter is planned to provide a new type of in- 
service program for classroom teachers. Editor Thomas E. Robinson, County 
Superintendent of Schools, (Mercer County, New Jersey) expects to present 
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Coronet Films presents three 16mm 
sound motion pictures on... 


SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


. to help students benefit from their 


tw 


extra-curricular activities. 





. School Activities and You dramatically presents 
the social and personal values to be gained from 
group participation in an activity program. It 
further explains the importance of participation 
and defines the proper qualifications. 


. The intense desire to belong to a group and to 


achieve importance among friends is vividly 
portrayed in Coronet’s production, Feeling Lejt 
Out? This film shows how school activities offer 
an opportunity for the socially ignored. Group 
participation is one of the positive suggestions 
offered for overcoming this feeling of isolation. 


. Self Conscious Guy offers a sympathetic ap- 


proach to a problem of great concern to ado- 
lescents. One of the ways they can overcome 
self-consciousness is to use the skills developed 
in school activity programs. 


Write today for further information on the pur- 
chase, preview or rental of these and more than 
80 other Coronet guidance films. Address: 


Department B-1, 


Coronet Films ‘zz tii: 
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ideas which each teacher can use in his regular classroom work. The sug- 
gestions printed in the newsletter each month will represent a cross section 
of the workable ideas teachers are using in classrooms across the nation. 

The Newsletter bears the same name as the 1951 NSPRA yearbook. Pub 
lished monthly September through May, single subscriptions are $2.50. Quan- 
tity orders of 100 or more, 75 cents per subscription. NSPRA members receive 
a 20 per cent discount. A complimentary copy is available from National 
School Public Relations Association, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


INTEREST HIGH IN EDUCATIONAL TV.—552 colleges, universities, public 
school systems, and public service agencies have thrown their hats into the 
ring for a chance at educational TV. The statements filed by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Educational Television in behalf of these educational institutions and 
agencies come from 48 states, two territories, and the District of Columbia. Sep- 
arately and jointly filed were a total of 349 sworn statements of interest and intent 
to use educational television, which involve 73 of the 82 channels in the very 
high frequency area set aside by the FCC for educational use and 126 of the 
127 ultra-high frequency channels marked by the Commission for education. 


NEW EDITION ON Health in Schools PUBLISHED BY AASA.—Chapters on 
mental hygiene, noncommunicable disease, and the superintendent’s health 
have been added to the new edition of Health in Schools, the twentieth year- 
book of the American Association of School Administrators. The publication, 
completely revised and rewritten after five reprintings, was prepared by a com- 
mission of eleven, including four members of the commission that prepared the 
original 1942 edition. Chairman is Clyde Parker, superintendent of Cedar 
Rapids (lowa) Schools. Copies, $4.00. Orders may be addressed to American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Usual NEA discounts on quantity orders. 


TENURE COMMITTEE TO HOLD OPEN MEETING IN ST LOUIS..—Tenure 
cases currently under investigation will be discussed by the Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom of the National Education Association when 
it meets in St. Louis, February 22-23. At an open meeting on February 24 
committee members will discuss various problems connected with tenure. 


BULLETIN ON ACCREDITATION FOR MILITARY SERVICES PUBLISHED.— 
A bulletin entitled, Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education 
for the Evaluation of Educational Experiences of Military Personnel has 
recently been published to aid state departments of education and their member 
schools in the matter of evaluating service experiences. The purpose of the 
bulletin is to establish sound accreditation policies to encourage military 
personnel to raise their educational status. Among the members serving on the 
Commission of Accreditation of Service Experiences are Paul E. Elicker, 
Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
National Fducation Association; Galen Jones and John Dale Russell, both of 
the U. S. Office of Education; and Arthur S. Adams, President, American 
Council on Education. The bulletin was published by the American Council 
on Education. 

SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS ELECT NEW OFFICERS.—Greater emphasis 


7 


on current affairs to enable approximately 27,000,000 public school children 
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PENCIL VENDING MACHINES 


Since 1941) 


: Lencrk 


MEW CASTLE. IMBIAMA 








UNEXCELLED NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
SCHOOLS AND CLASS SPONSORS 
NO INVESTMENT FOR MACHINE 


See this machine ot your Cincinnati 
Convention Feb. 16-20 in Booth No. 2! 


We'll also display NEW machine 


ws 


WE SUPPLY 


Plan No. 1—Various Name Brand Nation- 


ally Selling 5e Pencils *12 gross 
) £ 


Plan No. 2—Paint One School Color—Name 


In Foil The Other—5ce *15 gross 


Plan No. 3—“Easywrite” — Our Own Good 


2/5 pencil *15 gross 


Plan No. 4—School Name on “Easywrite” 
quality—Red Paint Finish 2/5 *20 gross 


Plan No. 5—School Name and School Color 


Good 2/Sc pencil *30 gross 


Plan No. 7—Schedule, School Song, ete. 


round printed 5c pencils *10 gross 


*Minimum INITIAL order for machine 
service. 
YOUR PROFIT 


UNIFORM 
WITH ALL SCHOOLS 


l'se from each 5c sale of 5c pencils 
Plans No. 1, No. 2, and No. 7 
le from each 5c sale of 25¢ pencils 


Plans No. 3, No. 4, and No. 5. 


PROFIT is NET as pricing includes 
machine sales use and shipping 
INDIANA PENCIL CO., Ine. 


New Caste, INDIANA 
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throughout the nation to understand and think through the unsolved problems 
and controversial issues of their times keynoted the 31st annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. The Thanksgiving conference, held 
in Detroit, closed with Council members agreeing that ‘‘if young people are 
to behave intelligently during the present international emergency, schools 
Julian C. 
Aldrich of New York University, was elected president of the council. 


” 


must prepare them for the responsibilities they face as citizens. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR BOY SCOUT MEETING ROOMS.—In response to re- 
yuests from school architects and community advisory groups, the following 
descriptions of Boy Scout Meetings and programs are submitted to help in 
developing Scout meeting rooms in plans for new school buildings. Since the 
projects will be in the planning stage and looking to the future, ideal require- 
ments are dealt with here, realizing that, where necessary, they could be re- 
duced somewhat. 

Size of Groups—The Scouting group, meeting regularly, would usually in- 
volve from 25 to 75 boys, depending upon the size of the community, popula- 
tion, and availability of other Scouting units. Frequently, parents programs 
are held which multiply the attendance and require more seating. In Cub Scout- 
ing, for younger boys, a separate meeting room is needed for parents during the 
boys’ meeting. 

Frequency of Meetings—Scouting groups usually meet once a week, in the 
evenings, except in spots where the distance to boys’ homes is great, (as in 
rural schools), when they may meet only once every two weeks or once a 
month; or, in the younger boy program, Cub Scouting, when they meet once a 
month. 

Program—The program of each meeting usually involves considerable ac- 
tivity and games as well as a more formal businesslike meeting. Seats should 
be movable and sturdy. Part of each evening is spent in small groups of eight 
to twelve boys. Ideally, small rooms should be available for these meetings 


’ of a bigger room with folding screens or partitions. Also, a 


or ‘corners’ 
separate small conference room for the Scoutmaster or other leaders should be 
provided. Refreshments are often served and some cooking facilities are use- 
ful. Since movies and slides are used at times, an electric outlet and a movie 
screen should be available. Flag ceremonies are used in every meeting; there- 
fore, ceilings should be high enough to take care of parade-size flags. 

Atmosphere contributes much to the spirit of Scout meetings. Where sep- 
arate Scout rooms are planned, they may be log-cabin style or other appropriate 
design. A stone fireplace, with a seat-high wood box, adds much to the setting. 
Where a separate Scouting room is not feasible and a general community room 
is provided instead, there should be facilities on the walls for tacking or hang- 
ing temporary Scouting decorations such as banners, pictures, posters, charts, 
flags, and other items which can be stored between meetings. 

The number of Scouting units or groups of the several age programs antici- 
pated may be sufficient to justify a separate Scouting room. The Cub Scouting 
Packs (boys 8,9, 10 years of age), Boy Scout Troops (boys 11, 12, 13 years of 
age), and Explorer Units (boys 14 years of age and over) can share the same 
room, working out a schedule for its regular use. A couple of units of each 
age group can easily fill up the time available during the week. Under these 
conditions, the room decorations would remain in place, but the storage space 
needed for equipment of so many would be greater. 
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The Modern High Bs 


... its Problems, Its Curriculum, 
& its Administration 


Secondary Education 


Revised Edition 
Thomas Briggs, Paul Leonard, Joseph Justman 


A clear, systematic exposition of the meaning and purpose 
of secondary education, its relation to the American social 
order, and its foundations in individual and social psychol- 
ogy is presented here, together with discussion of the spe- 
cific ways in which the secondary school can carry out its 
obligations. This edition of Dr. Briggs’ famous text discusses 
the importance of interests in education, sums up some 
basic problems confronting secondary education and con- 
cludes with a view of secondary education in the years 
ahead. 


Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum 


Harold Alberty 


Specifically written for administrators, teachers, and teach- 
ers in training, this text offers a clearcut philosophy of high- 
school education, the problems of high-school curriculum, 
and the steps to be taken for the solution of these problems. 
All types of curriculum are thoroughly discussed. 


1947 - $4.75 
The Administration of the Modern 
Secondary School 


Third Edition 
J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, Francis Bacon 


A guide and reference for the acting administrator as well 
as a complete survey for the student of education, this third 
edition of a standard text is up-to-date with present trends 
in the field. A new chapter on the Junior College has been 
added. The authors offer a broad comprehensive view of 
the secondary school curriculum. 1948 - $4.75 
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Storage—Where a separate room is not provided exclusively for Scouting 
programs, adequate storage facilities should be available for such things 
as records, flags and poles, first-aid equipment, signaling equipment, litera- 
ture, tents, cooking kits, general supplies, as well as Troop and Patrol decora- 
tions to be stored between meetings. There should be facilities for locking 
the storage cabinets or rooms. Where storage rooms cannot be provided, seat- 
high cabinets can be provided against the wall. 

Miscellaneous—iIn line with the modern trend, where possible such rooms 
for community use should be easily accessible from the outside, should have 
access to toilet facilities, should be heated and lighted without involving the 
entire school building, and should isolate the groups from the balance of the 
building. Essential safety measures, such as fire extinguishers, and easy es- 
cape to the outside, should be borne in mind. Due to active games, floors 
should not be cement, unless covered. 

Scouting units are operated by PTA’s, service clubs, veterans organiza- 
tions, churches, rural agencies, and other civic-minded community agencies 
which provide the qualified leadership and supervision of the program, and 
assure care of property and equipment. The Scouts themselves do much to 
create and build their own equipment and facilities and take great pride in 
their Scouting rooms. The local Boy Scout Executive and officers of the Boy 
Scout Council are available upon call for consultation purposes on the program 
details involved. These suggested requirements were prepared by the School 
Service, Boy Scouts of America, Walter D. Cocking, Chairman, National 
Committee on School Relationships, and Harry K. Eby, Director of School 
Relationships. 


EPC TO BRING OUT NEW EDITION OF Education for All American Youth. ~ 
A new edition of Education for All American Youth will be published early in 
1952, according to William G. Carr, secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and associate secretary of the National Education Association. The 
new edition will be entitled, Education for All American Youth: a Further Look 
The original book, first published in 1944 by the Commission of NEA and the 
American Association of School Administrators, introduced the school systems 
and the ‘‘State of Columbia’’ to American 


” ’ 


of ‘*Farmville,’’ ‘‘American City, 
education. The new publication has been revised throughout and three new 
chapters have been added. 

The work of revision was carried out by a special committee of California 
educators, all of whom were associated with the preparation of the original 
book. The chairman of the special committee was Francis L. Bacon, professor 
of education, University of California and Kyle Esgate, Santa Monica (Cali- 
fornia) Public Schools, served as secretary of the committee. 


CONFERENCE MAPS SCHOOL BUS STUDY.—A survey of who rides school 
buses and why will be launched by educators and school transportation people 
before the next full-scale conference on school bus transportation in 195}. 
Plans for the 1953 conference were made recently at a meeting called by the 
National Commission on Safety Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion. It was sponsored by the American Association of School Administrators, 
United States Office of Education, the National Council of Chief State Schoo! 
Officers, and the NEA Department Df Rural Education. Dorr Stack, Chief of 
Organization and Transportation, State Department of Public Instruction, Lan 
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‘Guidance Talks to Teachers’”’ 


By S. A. Hamrin 
find this book very helpful in understanding individuals and 
Tells teachers what 


Every teacher and administrator will 
assisting them to learn of their interests 
todo. Writ 
clude “Stu 
ally,’ Mental 


ten in an easy-to-understand style. Contents in- 


adying the Individual,” “Growing Up Vocation- 


Hygiene” and other valuable chapters. 82- 
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Jix gives examples of tested guidance techniques 


$3.00. Clip this. 


page appenc 


Write today for approval copy 


Teachers about C ounselling”’ 


By S. A. Hamrin. This new book for teachers covers the 
what when- why 
It discusses students’ needs and problems and 


knowing students better 


how of counselling in classroom conta 


with students 
how the teacher can assist through 


Helps 


make classrooms better places to learn and mature 
Easy to read and understand. A logical follow-up to “Guid- 
ance Talks to Teachers.” 224 pp. Write for approval copy 
$3.00. Clip this 
Check the books you want: 
Vocational Interest Inventory, by Cleeton—Specimen set Men's, Women’s 
Forms Manual of Directions) $ .50 
[] Making Good in High School, by Hamrin, McColloch 70 
[] Selecting an Occupation, and Practice Book, by Prosser 90 
[] Understanding Ourselves, by Shacter 7 
] As Others Like You, by Stephens yn- Mallett Paper Cover) 70 
Tests on Social Usuage—Forms A C B (ea. 10¢) 20 
Keeping Physically Fit, and Practice Book, by Prosser-Anderson 90 
A Health Program, and Practice Book, By Prosser-Anderson 90 
How to Get a Job & Win Pre tion, and Practice Book by Prosser-Sahlin 90 
] The Graduate Looks to the mene by Erickson-McColloch 70 
[] Flops A ‘Plenty or Ten Try But Two Are Chosen, by Wattles-McCain 50 
] How Do You Do? by Stephenson- Millett 
] Guidance Manual for Teachers by Erickson-Hamrin 1.00 
] Guidance Talks to Teachers by Hamrin 3.00 
] Residence Hall Counseling by Sifferd 3.00 
] Chats With Teachers About Counseling by Hamrin 5.00 
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C] How Personalities Grow by Shacter 3.0 
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sing, Michigan, called attention to what he termed the lack of uniform policy 
in the use of public school buses. He suggested a national survey with a re- 
port to educators and school transportation personnel to guide in formulating 
school bus policies. The recent interim conference was centered largely on 
developing tentative minimum standards for newer types of buses used in ur- 
ban transportation. Two safety factors emphasized in the newer type buses are 
better visibility and more maneuverability. 


THREE NEA PUBLICATIONS TRANSLATED INTO JAPANESE, SPANISH 
AND GERMAN LANGUAGES.—FEducators in three foreign countries will soon 
be using three publications from the National Education Association. The 
Japanese Ministry of Education received permission from the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals and has translated an issue of the 
BULLETIN devoted to ‘‘Counseling and Guidance in the Secondary School”’ 
into the Japanese language. The translation is being used in the secondary 
schools of that nation. 

The American Association of School Administrators has granted permis- 
sion to educators in Munich to translate an adaptation of From Sea to Shining 
Sea, a report of AASA’s Commission on Intergroup Education published in 1947 
and now out of print. The German translation is entitled Education for Group 
Understanding. Dr. Anton Fingerle, Superintendent of Schools in Munich, took 
the lead in having the German translation printed. He was one of a group of 
German educators brought to the United States in 1948 by the NEA under a 
visitor’s grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, recently published by 
the Educational Policies Commission, is now being translated into Spanish 
for publication by the Puerto Rican Department of Education. The Department 
already has published and distributed 36,000 copies of the translation made 
from EPC summary of the publication which is addressed to parents. 


THEY WORK TOGETHER.—The Massachusetts public schools and public em- 
ployment service are working together for the foruth year to serve young job 
seekers. Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the U. S. Employment Service, be- 
lieves the pattern of ‘lassachusetts should stimulate school systems in other 
places to work more closely with the public employment service. Massachu- 
setts makes a clear distinction between the job of the school and the job of 
the employment service; the school is to provide educational and vocational 
guidance and the employment service is to provide employment counseling and 
job-placement. The first step in the program is to register seniors who expect 
to be looking for work. Registration takes place on school grounds. Staff of 
the employment service help the students give all the information that is needed 
for selective job placement. After this, the public employment office is avail- 
able to counsel students on job opportunity, to test their job skills and apti- 
tudes, to refer them to jobs. 

The employment service also helps schools set up career days. Jointly, 
they have created series of radio round-table discussions dealing with jobs 
and the job outlook. Especially valuable to schools are the job-informational 
materials developed by local, state, and Federal employment services. Each 
month the schools receive the Division’s Labor Market Letter. Where possible 
complete sets of Job Description Leaflets have been loaned to the school 
libraries. Copies of The Job Guide for Young Workers and other suitable leaf- 
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Library Aids For Schools 


| 

\ Planning Guide for the High School Library Program. Frances 
| Henne, Ruth Ersted, Alice Lohrer. A tool for surveying existing serv- 
| ices and facilities and a guide to future planning for the high school 
| library. 1951. 160p. 844 x 11. Planographed, $2. 


(n Ample Field. Amelia Munson. An engaging book about young 
| people’s reading informally written with practical suggestions for 
| ringing books and young people together. 1950. 128p. Cloth, $3. 


Basic Book Collection for High Schools, 5th ed. ALA-NEA-NCTE 
Committee, Dorotha Dawson, ed. Describes and evaluates 1700 titles. 
Appendix lists audio-visual aids and appraises magazines suitable for 
high school age. 1950. 196p. $2.75. 


Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools. Elsa R. Berner 
; and Mabel Sacra, eds. 660 books selected to complement the modern 
| curriculum. Books for remedial reading are noted in the annotations. 


| 1950. 80p. $1.75. 


Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades, Sth ed. ALA-NEA- 
; NCTE-ACE Committee, Miriam Snow, ed. Describes and evaluates 
| 1000 books useful in school curriculum, read and liked by children. 
—— lists of magazines, fiction, picture and easy books. 1951, 128p. 
| $ 
| By Way of Introduction, 2nd ed. ALA-NEA-NCTE Committee, 
| Frances M. Grim, ed. A recreational reading list for young people of 
| high school age. More than 1,000 titles. 1947. 142p. $1.25. (Quantity 


| prices on request.) 


Youth, Communication and Libraries. Frances Henne, Alice Brooks, 
| Ruth Ersted, eds. Report of a University of Chicago Institute. Current 

critical issues, significant developments, and new trends in library 
| work with children and young people. 1947. 233p. Cloth, $3.50. 


| 

| Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook, 2nd ed. Mary Peacock Douglas. 
| Sound advice and practical help in simple organization and manage- 
ment of school libraries. 1949. Illus. 166p. Cloth, $2.75. 


; Audio-Visual School Library Service. Margaret Rufsvold. Types of 
| audio-visual materials, processing, and organization for use, circula- 
! tion, housing, equipment, budget, 20-30 valuable lists of sources of in- 
| formation about audio-visual materials. 1949. 128p. Cloth, $2.75. 


| American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street Chicago Il, Hl. 
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lets and pamphlets developed by the Bureau of Employment Security are made 
available to the schools. The old edition of the Dictionary of Occupationa 
Titles, Parts I and II, have been donated to the schools. In some instances, 
where time and staff permit, special surveys in entry occupations have been 
made on an informal basis between schools and employment offices. 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK IN DEPARTMENT STORES.—Employment in de- 
partment stores will continue to rise slowly during the 1950-60 decade. The 
increase in population and income and the establishment of new outlets in 
rapidly growing suburban areas will require a number of additional workers to 
run new stores and to enlarge the staffs of some established stores. Most 
openings for new workers, however, will result from turn-over rather than from 
the growth of the industry. Increased business activity caused by defense ex- 
penditures will have little effect on total employment, but will temporarily in- 
crease the rate of turn-over. Any small recessions in over-all business ac- 
tivity will decrease employment very little, if at all. About 750,000 people 
work in 2,600 department stores throughout the Nation. The biggest stores 
and a large proportion of the workers are concentrated in metropolitan areas. 

These are some of the conclusions of an illustrated report on ‘‘Employ- 
ment Outlook in Department Stores,’’ Bulletin No. 1020, published by the United 
States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. This study was pre- 
pared in co-operation with the Veterans Administration for use in the voca- 
tional guidance of veterans and young people in schools and colleges. It pre- 
sents detailed information about long-range employment opportunities, duties, 
training, earnings, and working conditions in all the important occupations in 
department stores. Copies can be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., for 20 cents. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS.—Organized in 1947 and thus 
one of the youngest in Europe, the Oslo Summer School has already passed 
through the experimental stage and is now a permanent part of the University 
of Oslo’s year-round program. While its original purpose was to bring academic 
youth of the United States and Canada into contact with Norweigian life and 
culture, the Summer School now hopes to receive students from Great Britain 
and the Continent as well. A further broadening of the program is reflected in 
the Institute for English-speaking teachers, held for the first time in 1951. 
Open to elementary- and secondary-school teachers of all nationalities, this 
Institute will again provide opportunities in 1952 for them to exchange view- 
points with each other and to study the educational system of Norway. 

All participants in both Summer School and Teachers’ Institute take final 
examinations in their chosen subjects and, upon qualification, will receive the 
University’s Special Certificate. They may, in addition, transfer credits to 
their home university, since all courses are set up in terms of American 
**semester-hours’’; however, such credits are only useful by-products of their 
sojourn abroad. The essential purpose of these summer sessions in Oslo is to 
explain Norwegian life and culture to students and teachers from other nations. 
In a small but concrete way, they implement that general urge of responsible 
citizens everywhere towards increasing international good will and under 
standing. For information write to Oslo Summer School Admissions Office, St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, for English and social studies classes, 
grades 6-9. Gives students weekly review of significant news in 
national and world affairs; major “theme articles’. integrating 
history, geography and cultural development of peoples; United 
Nations achievements; short stories; vocabulary development. 


Issued weekly. 


World Week | 





WORLD WEEK, for social studies classes, grades 8-10. Brings 
national and world affairs within easy grasp of students in 
early high school years. Review of latest news with background 





history, economics, geography, U. S. history, 
world problems. Issued weekly. 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, for social studies classes, grades 10-12. 
Up-to-date material on problems of democracy, government, 
economics, world problems. Special “‘pro and con” discussions 
on appropriate controversial topics. Emphasis on clear writing 
and speaking. Short stories selected merit and student appeal. 
Weekly 


ing, listening. Includes workbook section on 


thinking, personal and vocational guidance 





LITERARY CAVALCADE, for English classes, grades 9-12. Balances 
the standard classics by providing the finest contemporary read- 
ing selected from the best of modern authors: plays, short 
stories, essays, poetry, biography, etc. Issued monthly 


material; curriculum integrated material for classes in world 


civics, government, 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH, for English classes, grades 9-12. Provides 
a fresh approach to techniques of good reading, writing, speak 


spelling, grammar, 
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SUMMER WORK FOR TEACHERS-—The school teacher’s traditional problem 
of finding suitable employment during the summer months has been solved 
satisfactorily in past years by hundreds of women who have taken jobs as 
staff members of Girl Scout camps. Experience has shown that the best meth- 
ods developed in the teaching profession are also needed for camp activities. 
With the close of the summer season, each year the Girl Scouts begin their 
annual program to recruit qualified women as camp directors, counselors, 
waterfront directors, nurses, and dietitians for the hundreds of camps main- 
tained by the organization in all sections of the country. The need for compe- 
tent personnel is increasing steadily each year as the organization’s member- 
ship continues to rise. 

The Girl Scouts have successfully pioneered in putting into practice the 
newer and more efficient programs of camp organization, particularly along the 
lines of camper self-government under the unit plan. For this reason the jobs 
available offer unusual opportunities for teachers to gain firsthand information 
about the program. In view of the growing trend of school boards in the United 
States to incorporate some type of camping into the school program, this prac- 
tical experience and training can be invaluable in helping to set up and suc- 
cessfully operate these programs. For complete information concerning oppor- 
tunities in this work write to Public Information Division, National Head- 
quarters, Girl Scouts of the United States of America, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


SCHOOL FIRES.—Figures based on a study made by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association indicate that seven school fires break out each day. Of 
1,116 school fires reported, 3.8 per cent were in trade schools, 10.8 per cent 
in private schools, 22.5 per cent in colleges, and 62.9 per cent in public 
schools. Of 613 of these fires, the largest number began in student rather 
than in service areas (basements, boiler rooms, storerooms, and the like) or 
attics, garages, or outbuildings. In 565 of these cases, cause was known, and 
94 of these fires were caused by defective wiring or electrical equipment. The 
next largest cause was smoking and matches. 


INSTRUCTION GOALS.—The Denver public school teachers have adapted the 
following goals for the school year 1951-1952 as points of emphasis: 

1. Improving the quality of the learning environment and opportunity for 
accomplishment for all pupils, with special reference to those of better than 
average ability 

2. Preparing and putting into operation a well-organized program of English 
instruction from kindergarten through grade twelve 

3. Inaugurating and carrying forward a considered and adequate program of 
instruction in the social sciences from kindergarten through grade twelve 

4. Implementing and getting into full operation the mathematics program 
from kindergarten through grade twelve. 

5. Providing a well-organized and complete minimum program of evaluation. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS.—Why all this secrecy about students’ intelligence 
ratings? Why not tell students where they stand so they can make better 
decisions regarding their futures? Harold H. Punke, of Alabama Polytechni« 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama, thinks the hush-hush tactics that exist are based 
on false theories. The biggest obstacle has been the educators’ fear that if 
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they do tell, parents and students will rise up to demand why they’ve been 
condemned by this device. But, says Mr. Punke, if educators explain that in- 
telligence is a developmental product, that it is influenced by environment, too, 
and not the result of fate over which the individual has absolutely no control, 
then the biggest objection to showing test ratings to a student is overcome. 
After all, he says, the major aim of testing is to help students in their develop- 
ment. ‘Test results,’’ he continues, ‘‘should, therefore, be looked upon 
mainly as guidance aids—to help students recognize the aspects of their in- 
tellectual development which have been neglected and which are most in need 
of attention, or to recognize lines along which they might expect to find further 


development easy or find it difficult.’’—Gurdance Newsletter. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR SCHOOL PROPERTY.—The continued high cost of van- 
jalism to our schools poses a very serious problem. What can we do in our 
schools to improve the protection of public property? School board officials, 
principals, and teachers have been struggling with this nation-wide problem 
for many years. Some workable solutions have been developed in various 
schools which might suggest a pattern for other schools to follow. 

From time to time surveys and studies have been made on the extent of 
vandalism, its causes and possible cures. In an effort to get concerted think- 
ing on the problem, a review of some of the findings is presented below. One 
survey lists the following causes for vandalism, in particular, glass breakage: 
(1) debris near the school; (2) a grudge against a teacher; (3) hostility toward 
the custodian; (4) an effort to win approval; (5) lack of recreational activities; 
(G) disapproval of afternoon center; (7) ball playing near the school. Another 
survey lists the following causes: (1) unguarded windows; (2) periods of un- 
supervised play and activity (after school, weekends, and holidays); (3) vacant 
lots, and unpaved play-grounds; (4) inadequate custodial service; (5) inade- 
juate closing of gates; unguarded entrance to buildings; (6) delay in repairing 
damage invites additional vandalism. 

Some of the methods suggested to solve this problem include the following 
(1) increased pupil awareness of this problem through forums, councils, school 
Civic Clubs; (2) enlisting police assistance; (3) punishment of offenders— 
holding parents responsible for costs; (4) enlisting of the co-operation of par- 
ents and other civic groups; (5) installing of additional window guards. Further 
suggestions include: (1) rapid replacement of broken glass to remove incentive 


>) 


to additional vandalism; (2) paving of yards around: schools and removal of 


loose stones and rubbish in the vicinity; (3) window guards on all lower floors 
in exposed portions of buildings; (4) close supervision of afternoon recreational 
activities; (5) better policing of school streets; (6) provision for adequate locks 
at gates and other entrances. Another survey suggests: (1) better night light- 
ing of the school building; (2) provide a night watchman when the damage is 
heavy; (3) putting custodial staff on a twenty-four hour basis; (4) installation 
of a burglar alarm; (5) periodic visits by plain-clothes men to schools in diffi- 
cult localities; (G6) keep buildings neat and well painted. One report suggests 
the following in-school educational program: (1) attitudes established by prin- 
cipals, teachers, and custodians; (2) custodial staff made to feel part of the 
faculty; (3) pupils given an opportunity to reach decisions regarding the prob- 
lem; (4) pupils participate in the care of the school plant; (5) consider super- 
vision of the building by pupils after school hours; (6) frequent discussion in 


lass; (7) assemblies devoted to respect of property; (8) punishment of offend- 
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ers; (9) appraisal and follow-up—eternal vigilance. Out-of-school recommenda- 
tions include: (1) interest parents by getting them to make the school plant 
more attractive; (2) reach parents who don’t respond to invitations; (3) invite 
members of the community who do not have children in schools, to attend on 
special occasions; (4) co-operation with police department; (5) publicity pro- 
gram; (6) principals and custodians develop friendly relations with the com- 
munity; (7) use of agencies which provide evening group activities; (®) co- 
operation with other city departments; and (9) prompt detection of offenders. 
—Curriculum and Materials. Vol. VI, No. 2. November, 1951. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADOLESCENTS IN INDUSTRY.—The number of minors 14 
to 18 years of age employed full or part time in non-agricultural pursuits rose 
from 418,000 in 1940 to two million in 1945, at the peak of the industrial ex- 
pansion in World War Il. Whereas in 1940 only 67,000 children under 16 years 
of age were working, mainly part time, the figure had risen to 550,000 in 1945, 
In April, 1950, there were 1,337,000 children 14 to 18 years old in non-agricultural 
employment. Some of these children had left school to go to work, while others 
were wroking part time in addition to school. There are today two million 
less young persons 14 to 19 years of age than there were in 1940. The po- 
tential of youth population will reach its lowest point in 1952 and will not in- 
crease significantly until 1958.—The American Child. 


BOY SCOUT WEEK, FEBRUARY, 1952.—From February 6th to 12th, 1952, the 
two and a half million members of the Boy Scouts of America will celebrate 
their 42nd anniversary. During Boy Scout Week, schools, churches, and civic 
organizations will join with the Scouts in observing this significant occasion. 
Many elementary and junior and senior high schools have developed special 
Scout progrums, exhibits, and demonstrations to focus attention on citizenship 
participation by youth. 

CITIZENS AND BETTER SCHOOLS.—'‘'Citizens Organize for Better Schools,"’ 
the most comprehensive round-up of information yet undertaken on the ‘‘how’s”’ 
and ‘‘why’s 


” 


of citizens’ committees, was presented in the January, 1952, 
special issue of the School Executive Magazine. $1.00 per copy; or 50¢ per 
copy, if ordered in lots of ten or more. Mail your order to: The School Execu- 
tive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


RECORD VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS.—The Bureau of Public Roads esti- 
mates that almost 52,200,000 motor vehicles were registered in the United 
States in 1951. Approximately 43,000,000 are passenger automobiles. In- 
crease over i950 registration totals is estimated in 3 million. 


SAFETY ISSUE OF EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL.—An issue devoted entirely to 
safety and safety education will be published shortly by the editors of the 
Journal of Educational Sociology. Regular circulation of the Journal is re- 
stricted to a membership group composed mainly of colleges and leaders in 
education. However, copies of this special issue will be available at cost 
price, through New York University Center for Safety Education. The /ournal 
will include an article by VM. R. Trabue, Chairman of the National Commission 
on Safety Education, and a digest of the recommendations of the National Con- 
ference on Safety Education by Colleges and Universities. 


GOOD IDEA WORKS!—When the Florida Education Association came up with 
the unique idea of selling auto tags bearing the message, ‘‘Better Schools 
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[nuts new resource booklet provides science, social science and modern prob!ems 
teachers with many starting points for developing with students an unders*and- 
ing of one of our basic industries. It gathers in one convenient manual informa- 
tion for use in social science and science units on electricity and electric power, 
water resources, American industry, and government and business. It provides 
background material for— 
* Exploring the nature, operation and organization of the electric power in- 
dustry. 
* Understanding the technical aspects of the industry and discovering its re- 
lationship to the whole of American technology. 
* Pointing up the major issues in the controversial areas of control and owner- 
ship of basic industries. 
(1951) 53 pp. illustrated Paper 75¢ 
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’ 


Make Better Communities,’’ the head of a citizen group remarked: ‘'Think we 
have something here.’’ One year later that comment has been proven. The 
FEA has sold more than 19,000 tags in Florida, Wyoming, New Jersey, Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut, Texas, New Hampshire, and South Carolina, to name a few. 
Last winter, the Georgia Education Association adopted use of the tags on a 
statewide basis, with a goal of having a tag on the car of every teacher in 
Georgia. FEA reports that requests are still coming in.—Citizens and their 
Schools, November 1951. 


DISCUSSION GUIDE.—The Board of Education of the City of New York has 
published a very practical teachers guide for the organization of school dis 
cussion groups. Called School Civic Clubs the bulletin was prepared to hel; 
teachers in organizing and guiding Civic Clubs on a school-wide or class 
basis. It is designed primarily for grades 6-9 but most of the suggested tech 
niques are equally workable in lower and higher grades. This is definitely a 
how-to-do-it booklet. It is logically put together, extremely well presented and, 
although schools vary in size and character, its wealth of specific sugges- 
tions could hardly fail to be helpful. Uses recommended are ‘‘for classes in 
social studies and language arts, as well as such school-wide activities as 
the student council, safety patrol, and lunchroom squad.’’ For School Civi 
Clubs, and information on other materials dealing with citizenship education, 
write to School Civic Clubs Office, 36 Greenwich Avenue, New York, N. Y.— 
Schools and Better Living, November 1951. 


HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS AND MILITARY.—Because of the fact that most 
high-school students for the next school year, at least, will be required to 
take military training, the New Hampshire State Department of Education has 
prepared a plan of procedure as a guide for teachers to make a significant 
contribution in the preparation of high-school seniors to meet the mental, emo- 
tional, physical demands of military life. The New Hampshire State Depart- 
ment of Education, in co-operation with military personnel, has prepared a cur- 
ricular guide entitled Preparation of High School Boys for Military Service. 
It is mimeographed and contains nineteen pages plus a supplement of thirteen 
pages. In addition to this guide, it has also available, films, filmslides, and 
recordings of interviews taken at Fort Devens, Massachusetts. 


A FILM ON BOY’s TOWN.—The Princeton Film Center has been selected by 
Father Flanagan’s Boy’s Home, Boys Town, Nebraska, to distribute their new 
twenty-one-minute color film, Place Called Home. This film is the story of 
one boy’s experience at Boy’s Town—an intimate glimpse of how the more than 
eight hundred boys at Boys Town are educated, how they are trained, and how 
each learns a trade for the future. Founded twenty-nine years ago by the late 
Father Flanagan, Boys Town has grown from a two-story brick building in down- 
town Omaha to a thirteen-hundred-acre haven for homeless boys on the out- 
skirts of the city. The success of Boy’s Town is testimony to Father Flana- 
gan’s creed that ‘‘there are no bad boys,’’ for the homeless boys that have 
come to Boys Town have responded to its care and guidance in appreciation 
to law and order. Father Flanagan believed that character is but a reflection 
of youth’s surroundings and training and that, given proper care and a home, 
with useful work for the active mind, the so-called problem boy becomes a 
healthy normal youth. For information about the film write to the Princeton 
Film Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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A LINCOLN FIELD TRIP.—International Film Bureau, Inc., announces the 
release of a film entitled, A Lincoln Field Trip. This is the second film ir 
the series on American history, the first being Je/ferson the Architect. Filn 
is used to take a field trip to the reconstructed village of New Salem, x 
Springfield where Lincoln lived 25 years and to the Lincoln exhibits at the 
Chicago Historical Society. Dioramas, models, and objects which depict sig 
nificant incidents in his life are shown. The Kentucky cabin where he lived. 
the store in New Salem where he worked, the cooper shop where he studied by 
the light of the fireplace are presented. Highlights of Lincoln’s life to 196!) 
are thus shown through motion pictures of places and objects which can be 
seen today rather than through dramatization. The film is eleven minutes lon; 
and is available only in black and white. All inquiries concerning this film and 
Jefferson the Architect should be directed to International Film Bureau, Inc.., 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LISTING.—Sterling Films, Inc. has released its 1952 
Educational Film Listing. This free catalog, including more than 250 of 
Sterling’s latest 16mm sound—black and white, and color films for use by audic 
visual educators, can be secured from Sterling Films, Inc., 316 West 57th St., 
New York 19, New York. 


RESEARCH.—Research Points the Way is the second of the 1951-1952 series 
of contemporary affairs filmstrips produced by the Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bureau, Wayne University. The role industrial research has played in 
raising our standard of living and changing our way of life is illustrated. Ar- 
tention is also given to modern research’s contribution to our economy. An 
over-all view of the subject brings out the essential similarities between pure 
and applied research. However, to clarify concepts, the difference between 
pure and practical research is presented. Prints of Research Points the Way 
are priced at $3.50 each, including a discussion guide, and may be purchased 
either from Current Affairs Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York City, or from 
the Wayne Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


MANPOWER AND DOLLAR SHORTAGES PLACE NATION’S SCHOOLS IN 
CROSSFIRE.—Shortages in qualified manpower and decreased purchasing 
power have placed the nation’s schools in a crossfire at the same time they 
are confronted by increased demands for school services. Gains by state 
legislatures and among citizens generally from 1947 to 1949 in overcoming 
wartime losses and neglect in the schools have slackened during the past 
two years, according to a survey of current conditions among the 48 states, 
District of Columbia, and U. S. territories which has just been completed by 
the NEA Research Division. 

‘The lag in 1951-52,’’ Frank W. Hubbard, NEA research director said, 
‘twill affect manpower, financial support, and school construction. Meanwhile, 
enrolments continue to increase steadily, the purchasing power of the schoo! 
dollar declines, and the public schools must employ thousands of teachers 
who lack full professional qualifications.’’ These difficulties, according to 
Dr. Hubbard, ‘tare further complicated by nationwide manpower conditions 
(especially the uncertain demands of active military service), the restraints 
upon school construction, and the increasing budget by worldwide economic 
forces and unrest. The threat of war increases Federal expenditures which 
in turn increases Federal taxation. The combination of heavy Federal taxa- 
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tion with lower purchasing power and higher local and state governmental 
costs has produced a ‘tightening’ of the public attitude toward taxation. Re- 
luctance to increase local and state taxes in turn impairs efforts to meet the 
need for higher salaries for teachers, new school construction, and recruit- 
ment in teacher education.’’ 

The report estimates that 70,691 sub-standard teaching certificates are in 
use during the current year. The report estimates that 400,000 elementary- 
and secondary-school pupils this year have less than full-time school oppor- 
tunities because of the current shortages in teacher supply and building facili- 
ties. These pupils are enroled in schools, but are attending in double ses- 
sions or under other inadequate arrangements. 

A total of 26,567,374 children and youth are enroled in public elementary 
and secondary schools this fall, according to the report. This is an increase 
of 800,000 above the total a year ago. 

The average salary for classroom teachers throughout the nation this year 
will be $3,167. Three per cent of the nation’s teachers will be paid less than 
$1,500 this year and an additional 21 per cent will be paid from $1,500 to 
$2,399. In commenting on teachers’ salaries, Dr. Hubbard explained that, ‘‘be- 
tween the calendar years 1940 and 1950, the average salary of instructional 
staffs (classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors) increased 108 per 
cent while the average annual income of all gainfully employed persons ad- 
vanced 132 per cent. In 1940 a teacher on the average was earning 11 per 
cent more than the gainfully employed person on the average. Thus teachers 
have been slipping down the economic scale. 

‘'The foregoing facts explain why the NEA Board of Directors and other 
NEA agencies have recommended a minimum annual salary of $3,200 for teach- 
ers. Even this amount would be below the sum necessary to restore the aver- 
age salary of teachers to its prewar status in relation to earnings of all gain- 
fully employed persons.’’ 

The report estimates that for 1951-52 the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia will expend for the current costs of public schools (less capital out- 
lay, interest, and Federal funds) a total of $5,131,206,842. The estimated ex- 
penditure for 1950-51 was $4,782, 356,532. 


DOES IT MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE?—Much has been said about finding 
enough space but little has been said about the kind of space or quality of the 
space that should be provided. Does it really make any difference what kind 
of buildings the children of America are ‘‘educated’’ in, so long as they have 
seats to sit in and roofs to cover them? Can American cities talk bravely of 
slum clearance of residential housing for the sake of social betterment—and 
continue to foster the slums of educational housing that are all too prevalent 
in those cities? Does it make any difference in the fight against juvenile 
delinquency whether school buildings are drab and ugly, or attractive; whether 
they are hemmed in by factories, slums, and businesses of questionable char- 
acter, or located on sites of several acres of well-developed grounds, with 
landscaping of trees and shrubbery around the boundaries to shut out the un- 
attractive environment? 

Does it make any difference in the fight against crime, poverty, and im- 
morality whether the toilets in school buildings are located in dark basements, 
sometimes two or three stories away from the classrooms; whether there is an 
attractive playground as a part of the school site where boys and girls can 
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learn the rules of fair play under the guidance of good teachers; whether there 
are clean gymnasiums for indoor play and recreation, attractive assembly rooms 
for dramatics, music, and other group activities; well-stocked libraries to en- 
courage reading and the appreciation of good literature? 

And finally, does it make any difference in the learning processes them- 
selves whether the classrooms are dingy, poorly lighted, poorly decorated with- 
out color or attractive pictures, poorly equipped with fixed seats, no storage, 
little or no display space for children’s work? 

These questions may be summarized: Will the majority of American chil- 
dren grow up into good, clean, healthy, well-balanced, thinking citizens re- 
gardless of their childhood environment in the home and in the school? 

If the answers to these questions are negative, then the entire problem 
of school housing is relatively simple: any kind of space in any kind of build- 
ing in any kind of environment. But if the answers are positive, and the city 
officials, the civic leaders, and the citizens themselves are interested sin- 
cerely in building a public school system whose chief aim is to aid in the de- 
velopment of worth-while citizens, then Buffalo as well as many other Ameri- 
can communities has a monumental project ahead of it.—Statement from the 
Chapter on School Buildings by W. K. Wilson, in the Forthcoming Report on 
the Buffalo School Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENTS SEE NEED OF ATHLETIC REGULATIONS.—The pro- 
posed regulations governing athletics in the public high schools grew out of an 
expression of need as stated by a majority of county and city superintendents 
in reply to a questionnaire sent out by a committee appointed to study the 
whole question of athletics in the high schools. These proposed regulations, 
will be considered by the North Carolina superintendents. 

In reply to the questionnaire, 108 superintendents indicated a positive 
need for regulating the standards of athletic competition regarding players, 
coaches, and schools. Only six replied in the negative. Eighty-five of the 
number specified points at which need was felt. A composite of these sug- 
gestions is as follows: 

1. Eliminate competitive athletics for girls. 

. Emphasize intramurals and less interschool. 

. Set up standards for accredited high schools to meet. 

. Establish definite eligibility rules, number of games, require physi- 
cal examinations, limit tournament participation, control pre- and post- 
season games and time for practice and time of games, scholarship 
standards, etc. 

5. Conduct workshops in physical education to encourage broad programs 
for all students. Emphasize teacher training for more versatile teach- 
ers who can and will conduct desirable programs. 

6. Eliminate competitive interschool sports in elementary grades. 

. Keep athletics in hands of schools, eliminate exploitation, eliminate 
or control tournaments and post-season contests. We need strong pol- 
icies and strict enforcement from State Department. 

8. Have the State Department of Public Instruction set up rules and regu- 

lations to help relieve principals and coaches from local pressure. 

9, Let women coaches and officials handle the girls’ program. 

10. Present plan of only one year of physical education in the high school 

does not meet the needs. We need atwelve-year program for all students. 
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11. Too much is left to coaches. Principals and superintendents need to 
discuss the program and help to educate the public to develop desira- 
ble attitudes toward competition. 

12. Accelerate efforts to influence legislation to increase the state’s al- 
location of qualified physical education teachers. 

13. The NCHSAA should be under the control of the State Department. 

14. Eliminate spring and summer football practice. 

15. Hold clinics for coaches, players, and spectators to promote sports- 
manship and fair play.—North Carolina Public School Bulletin. 


DUPLIN ISSUES UNIQUE HANDBOOK.—Duplin County’s ‘‘Handbook for 
School Personnel’’ for 1951-52 is unique as well as different in many respects 
from handbooks issued by other units. 

In the first place various colored paper is used—blue, pink, yellow, white. 
The content, however, is what makes it greatly different from other handbooks. 
Whereas some units include an appropriate poem or two about teaching, the Du- 
plin Handbook includes a great many writings of this kind as well as the usual! 
letter from the superintendent and supervisor, a list of teachers, salary sched- 
ules, etc. 

Titles of poems, etc., used are the following: A Teacher's Prayer, Beati 
tudes for Children, The Unknown Teacher, A Mother’s Prayer, Ethics for 
Teachers, Thus a Child Learns, The Poor Scholar's Soliloquy, Beatitudes of a 
Leader, A Prayer for Bill, They Ask Me Why I Teach, What Is a Girl?, Twenty 
Ways to Destroy a School, Twenty Ways to Build a School, This Is a Boy, The 
School Bells Are Ringing, It Couldn’t Be Done, Quotations on Education, The 
Child’s Appeal, Twelve Qualities of a Good Teacher, and Just for Fun.—North 
Carolina Public School Bulletin. 


GUESS WHO WROTE THIS EDITORIAL—According to reliable estimates, the 
approximate funds available on September 15, 1951, for future national-defense 
spending totaled $103,800,000,000. The breakdown is: Army $41,100,000,000; 
Navy $22,500,000,000; Air Force $34,800,000,000; and the Secretary of De- 
fense $5,400,000,000. 

These figures do not include the $5.8 billion recently voted for military 
construction, the $6 billion voted for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
program. The bill for the Korean War, which has already reached an estimated 
$7.5 billion is included! 

These stratospheric costs are as serious for our national survival as the 
threat of war itself. They must be reduced drastically else we shall perish at 
home in our own hysterical rush to save ourselves abroad. 

What must be cried from the housetops day in and day out is that all mili 
tary and civilian segments of the national-defense effort tighten their belts 
and redouble their war on waste, extravagance (frequently it cries to high 
heaven!), duplication of effort and facilities, bureaucratic paper-shuffling, un- 
and similar zany prodigali- 


*stock-piling,’ 


necessary requisitions, personnel 
ties at the expense of the already overburdened taxpayer. 

Adequate armament in the hands of a bankrupt nation is certainly not 
the answer to the Communist challenge. America must be militarily, econom- 
ically, and morally strong in order to provide effective leadership in the seri- 
ous crisis now confronting all mankind. In this struggle, the year 1952 should 
see us over the hump in dollar spending for national defense.—The editorial is 
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from the November-December issue of Ordnance, a monthly published by the 
American Ordnance Association, devoted to promoting armament for defense. 


ALLOCATION OF ADDITIONAL CONTROLLED MATERIALS.—The Defense 
Production Administration has announced the allocation of 15,000 additional 
tons of steel for construction of elementary and secondary schools during the 
first quarter of 1952. No additional materials were allocated for higher edu- 
cation and library construction. Previously, the Defense Production Adminis- 
trator had allocated 82,000 tons of steel for elementary and secondary schools 
and 14,000 tons for higher education and libraries, a total of 96,000 tons. The 
additional 15,000 tons brings the total first quarter 1952 allocation to 111,000 
tons, compared with 106,000 tons for fourth quarter 1951. The U. S. Office of 
Education had estimated last August that 192,000 tons would be needed in 
the first quarter of 1952, and had appealed the 96,000 ton first quarter alloca- 
tion made on October 12. 


UNIVERSITY BEGINS 80th YEAR OF ACCREDITING HIGH SCHOOLS.—Ac- 
crediting of high schools by the University of Michigan is in its eightieth year 
in 1951-52. During this long period of time, as the high schools and the Uni- 
versity have worked together for the improvement of education at all levels in 
the state, the University’s emphasis has shifted from inspection of high schools 
to service to them. 

The University of Michigan was the first in this country to drop the re- 
quirement of entrance examinations for high-school graduates and to substitute 
instead the accrediting of secondary schools. 

During the first year of this program, the University accredited five Michi- 
gan high schools, and it is worth noting that all have been on the accredited 
list continuously and are included among the 635 schools now accredited. 
They were Adrian High School, Ann Arbor High School, Central High School of 
Detroit, Central High School of Flint, and Jackson High School. There are 87 
schools in Michigan on the list today that have been there for fifty years or 
more. 

In 1899, the faculty of the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
recommended to the Board of Regents that the supervision of the accrediting 
program be made a full-time appointment. The Regents accepted this sugges- 
tion, and Allen S. Whitney was the first appointee to this position. By 1900, 
there were 127 schools on the accredited list. 

From 1914 to 1949, during which time high-school education was having 
its period of greatest growth in this country, the program of accreditation was 
under the administration of two directors. Dr. James B. Edmonson was ap- 
pointed in 1914 and served until 1929 when he became Dean of the School of 
Education. Dr. George E. Carrothers succeeded him, serving two years as di- 
rector of the Division of University Inspection of High Schools. In 1932, Dr. 
Carrothers became director of the Bureau of Co-operation with Educational 
Institutions, which was a reorganization of the program of visitation and 
accreditation. 

In 1949 the work of accreditation was taken over by the Bureau of School 
Services, which had been established by the Regents a year previously. 

In 1950-51, more than 300 schools were visited for accreditation purposes 
by more than 80 representatives of the faculties of the University. Many other 
schools were visited for consultation and assistance with problems on which 


they requested help.—Letter to Schools from the University of Michigan. 
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ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1951-52 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of .... be iii tall ET Ena 
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Street City « or Town Zone State 
Sponsor of Student Council ............... aed ea waren 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1951 Student- 
Council Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, 
illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership 
are based on size of school enrollment: 


L (large) —1,000 or larger ... ... $6.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 .............. 5.00 
eee 4.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1952. 


High School enrollment this year 
Amount of membership fee enclosed ...... 


eer re e =  £ eae ree 


* Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now 


The Sixteenth Annual National Conference of members of the Na- 


tional Association of Student Councils will be held in the Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois, June 18-21, 1952. 
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HOW DEMOCRATIC IS THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF YOUR SCHOOL? 








@ It is generally agreed that a school is not completely democratically 
administered unless it has some form of student participation in 
school administration. 





DO YOU HAVE A STUDENT COUNCIL 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 








e@ The National Association of Student Councils, of The National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C. which is equipped to assist you in organizing a 
student council. 


@ Numerous other services are also available which will help make 
your student council an effective influence for good in your school. 





ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL NOW 
FOR 1951-52 MEMBERSHIP 








Fill out the membership application blank on page two of this issue 
of THe BULLETIN and mail it with the fee for a school your size to: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


STUDENT COUNCILS, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Membership Secretaries of State-High-School Principals’ Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Geddes Sel/, Direc- 
Sec. Educ., State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

stebomn Association of School Principals (Colored)—A. R. Stickney, Principal 
alhoun School, Calhoun, Alabama. 

Arizona High-School Principals Association—D. F. Stone, Principal, West Phoenix 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Harold B. Brooks, 
Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 728 Cherry Avenue, Long 
Beach 13, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Maurice W. Jessup, 
Principal, Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut High-School Principals Association—Car/ A. Magnuson, Principal, 
Bristol High School, Bristol, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators— john Shilling, Assistant in Charge 
f Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Divisions 1-9) 
—Boise L. Bristor, Board of Education, Ross Annex, Washington, D. C. 

District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Sr.) 
—Francis A. Gregory, Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, PD. A 
District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions ts, Jr.) 

—L. R. Evans, Principal, Shaw Junior High School, Washington, D. 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Tisai 
Secretary, Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Talla- 
assee, Florida. 

Georgia High- “School Principals Association—H. C. Boston, Principal, Murray 
County High School, Chatsworth, Georgia. 

Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—R. L. McConnell, Principal, 
Senior High School, Champaign, I]linois. 

indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—Glen H. Robb, Principal, 
Shadeland High School, R.R. 8, Lafayette, Indiana. 

lowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Principal, 
Callanan Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary-Schools and Principals—Glenn E. Burnette, 
Principal, Junior High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Princ ipals—jack J. Dawson, Principal, 
Eastern High School, Middletown, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, East Side Elemen- 
tary School, Box 805, Minden, Louisiana. 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Assoc. 
Deputy Commr., Dept. of Education, State House, Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White )—Douglas M. Bivens, 
Principal, Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals (Colored)—Ulysses 
}. Young, Dean of State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, 
Executive Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Erald L. Sawyer, 
Principal, East Junior High School, Watertown, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—Roland C. Faunce, Associate Professor 
of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—Minard W. Stout, Principal, 
University High School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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a Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. M. Simms, Principal, 

Enochs Junior High School, Jackson, Mississipp1. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Robert |. Genins, Principal, 
High School, Sikeston, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—Harry M. Ross, Superintendent of 
Schools, Butte, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent 
of Schools, Madison, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—Fredernick C. Walker, Headmaster, 
High School, Dover, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—David St. Clair, Principal, 
High School, Clovis, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—William J. Hageny, 
Principal, Haldane Central School, Cold Spring, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Princi- 
pal, High Schoof of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Irvin Sulo Hecht, Prin- 
cipal, Andries Hudde Junior High School 240, Nostrand Ave. & Avenue K, 
Brooklyn 10, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association— Edward N. Wallen, 
Principal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, New York, 
New York. 

North Carolina City Principals Association—H. E. Vaughan, Jr., Principal, Curry 
High School, The Woman’s College, UNC, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Myron Fahey, Principal, High School, 
Rugby, North Dakota. 

Ohio sing x Principals Association—Jobn O. Fry, Principal, High School, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Cen- 
tral High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cli// Robinson, Director of Second- 
ary Education, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—j. FE. Nancarrow, 
Principal, Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—George R. Thompson, Prin 
cipal, Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principals—Madison W. Breland, As- 

sistant Principal, Greenwood High School, Greenwood, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Prin- 
cipal, Senior High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Princ ipals—//oward G. Kirksey, Profes- 
sor of Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. |. Stevenson, Principal, 
Milby Senior High School, Houston, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—William P. Miller, Assistant State 
Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, 

Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Princi- 
pal, Binford Junior High School, Richmond, Virginia. il 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—Lannes Purnell, Princt 
pal, Morgan Junior High School, Ellensburg, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—D. E. Dean, 
Principal, Richwood High School, Richwood, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference (Colored)—Lawrence V. ] ordan, 
Principal, State College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Eric Becker, Principal, 
High School, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. : 

Wyoming As sociation of Secondary-School Principals—S. R. Clark, Assistant Super 
intendent, Cheyenne Schools, School Admin. Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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and better service which COSTS NO MORE. 


FAMOUS FOLIO 

| PACKAGE IS ORIGINAL 
AND EXCLUSIVE 
WITH ALSTON 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHY" 
st service Write to: 
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110 EAST STREET; EAST WEYMOUTH 89, MASS. 
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Announcing Special Kecords . 


STUDENTS FROM 
OTHER LANDS 
APPRAISE OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A recording of what six foreign high-school students now at- 
tending American high schools think of secondary education and 
the American way of life is available for use in secondary schools 
These recordings of speeches were made at the 35th Annual Conven 
tion of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 
New York City and were regarded as the most appealing and signih 
cant presentation of the entire convention. Records are suitable for 
instructional purposes, student assemblies, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, special educational meetings of faculty and citizens, and all 
meetings designed to promote an understanding and appreciation of 
America’s educational program. There is special emphasis on De- 
mocracy and Citizenship. 

These record sets can be used continually with manv groups in 
successive years and are not “dated.” 

Records are available in two sizes and speeds; total playing time 
approximately 30 minutes. All records are plastic and have excellent 
tone qualities. 

Size A—3 12” records $8.00 per set 

(6 sides) at 78 R.P.M. Size A records may be played on an ordinary 


phonograph 
Size B—1 16” record $6.00 


(2 sides) at 331/3 R.P.M. Size B records are played on a playback 
or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 331/3 R. P. M. 


NO RECORDS CAN BE RENTED OR SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Send orders to: 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














